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” Gu Fah Fete 


In an exclusive felt as soft and suave and 
light as the finest suede, Knox has 
created four distinctive new hats for 
discriminating men. Above—the ‘Forest Hills” 
in Sage, $15.00; below, left to right— 
“Windjammer” in Chestnut, $15.00; the 
“Skyline” in Malacca, and the “Rangeley” 

in Sterling, each $20.00. Knox the Hatter, 
452 Fifth Avenue, New York. Now being 


shown by your Knox Dealer. 
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“HATS MADE SO FINE 





THAT ALL OTHERS MUST BE 


COMPARED TO THEM.”—CHARLES KNOX, 1838 
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PREVIEW 


In NovemBer, Houipay aT HOME goes a-hunting for pheasant, 
wild turkey, ruffed grouse and other upland game birds with Phil 
Boyer and Photographer William Vandivert; rejoins J. Frank 
Dobie for another long look at Texas; visits Austin with James 
Oak, San Antonio with Green Peyton and Magic Valley on the 
Lower Rio Grande with Hart Stilwell; meets the fabulous, fearless 
Texas Rangers; rides with Don Wharton beside a Blue Ridge Moun- 
tain bus driver. Hotipay aBroap joins Allen Chellas in Vichy, 
France, Ruth McKenney in Brussels, Belgium. Regular columns, 
fashions and another in Jerome Weidman’s Good Reading series. 
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OCTOBER COVER 


“NO VULGAR RUNNING-back and forth in Texas in search of the 
eternally awesome shekel,” says Raymond Guss of his golden 
scratchboard cover. “Just stand at ease at any likely spot, non- 
chalantly lift a hand or twirl a lasso and the wealth of Texas will 
spout promptly out of the earth. So I erected a pedestal to Oil, sur- 
rounded by worshipful Texans: the coin-balancing politician, the 
julep-drinking colonel, the mink-coated woman fresh from Nieman- 
Marcus, cowboys and cowgirls, oil worker, flush gambler, dollar- 
studded dowager, prospector, housewife. They all know enough not 
to come in out of the rain—that special Texas rain of liquid gold.” 
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SO LOVABLE - SO WEARABLE + SO TUBBABLE 


Thrilling news! The family’s feminine members now, 
too, will sing the praise of the only pajamas for women 
of famed E& W QUADRIGA-CLOTH. Oh, what a 
wonderful feeling . . . a good night’s rest . . . and it’s all 
yours now. E & W Quadriga Pajamas are form-fashioned 
for comfort. The natural, shoulders, the elastic waist 
insets give-and-take to keep asleep the tossiest twister. 
The fiesta-bright colors and patterns permanently 
certified washable by American Institute of Laundering. 
e Surplice or notch collar styles; sizes 32 to 40. What 
more could right nightwear call for? See them in your 
favorite store for Holiday Gifts. 
























ELASTIC WAISTBAND 
GRIPPER SIDE-FASTENED 


ASK BY NAME FOR THE QUALITY PRODUCTS F ELY a WALKER. SAINT 
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The Corn Belt 


Hooray for Hoxtmay on Russell 
Lord’s presentation of The Corn Belt 
(August). His article along with Bob 
Smallman’s super photographs com- 
posed one of the best stories ever writ- 
ten on the Midwest and its people. 


MISS JANIS SCHMIDTMANN 
Plattsmouth, Nebr. 


Thousands of Iowans are thrilled and 
pleased with the excellent treatment 
you gave our state in the August Hou- 


DAY.... MRS. DAN DAILY 


Milford, Iowa 


. . In naming the cities and indus- 
tries of Iowa, Donald Wayne (“ Best 
State in the Land’’) made no mention of 
Sioux City which is only the second 
largest city in the state; and is well 
known for its meat-packing industry. 
Little or no mention was made of the 
stockyards and meat-packing business, 
which is the biggest industry in the 
state. .. . I’m sure that many others 
will feel as I do, that the “ Best State in 
the Land” has been misrepresented. 


ROBERT SHAVER 

Springfield, Mo. 

Sorry, but HOLIDAY made no at- 
tempt to cover all of lowa. Our theme 
was the Corn Belt, and Iowa was se- 


lected to illustrate typical aspects of 
Corn Belt life.—Ed. 


. . . | was delighted to have Mr. 
Wayne tell the readers of Hotipay how 
to pronounce the name Iowa correctly. 
I have spent a great deal of time and 
breath correcting folks in this part of 
the country who insist on calling that 
good piece of earth either I-owa, ac- 
cent on the long ‘“‘o,” or Ioway, with 
accent on the “way.” Either pronun- 
ciation is horrible and shows great igno- 
rance. MRS. GEORGE H. SHELDON 

West Redding, Conn. 


San Francisco 


A native San Franciscan sincerely 
wishes to compliment you upon the 
true-to-life and completely authentic 
article on our city (San Francisco, July 


Ho.ipay) ee VELDA LILLIE 


San Francisco 


.. 1 tried to get a copy of July Hot- 
pay but it’s no soap. You can’t find one 
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anywhere. They tell me that particular 
issue is being bootlegged hereabouts for 
about $5 per copy... . 

ALFRED L. VITTORI 
San Francisco 


Sinful Foreground ' 


. . We San Franciscans have a very 
beautiful and pictorial city, but the 
manner in which you have shown some 
of our show places is far from pleasing. 
For instance, to give the Coit Tower, 
atop Telegraph Hill, such a foreground 


is almost a sif. ° ALMA F. KELLY 


San Francisco 


The sin isn’t ours. The foreground 
was there when our photographer ar- 
rived.—Ed. 





Tolerance? 


. . Youstate that San Francisco has 
become intolerant of racial minorities. I 
‘had not thought so. Chinese-Americans 
are affectionately regarded, being citi- 
zens of high quality—and I do not refer 
to the patronizing affection one feels for 
an old family retainer: various Chinese- 
Americans move in white-tie San Fran- 
cisco society, and there is, of course, n0 
discrimination shown against any Chi- 
nese-American who meets the manage- 
ments’ general standards at restaurants, 
supper rooms and the like. . 

The newly considerable Negro-Amet- 
ican colony certainly does not have a0 
easy time of it here. Is there any city 
the United States where the Negro does 
have an easy time? But, for instance: 
there are at least two excellent restau- 
rants at Fisherman’s Wharf which serve 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Get a new lease on living... with a 


vickie Vacation 


The Southwest Sun Country and Southern California are hours away, by 


TWA, from almost anywhere in the United States 


Can you get away for a long week- 
end? Then you’ve time aplenty for 
a real vacation . . . for days of sun 
and fun and relaxation. In just a few 
hours, the swift wings of a TWA Sky- 
liner can whisk you to the scenic 
beauties of Phoenix and Las Vegas 
or the playlands of California. 

Ride trails the Conquistadores trod 
. -- hunt arrowheads in Indian pueb- 
los that were ancient when Coronado 
came. Swim in pools as blue as the 
cloudless sky . . . play golf, tennis . ... 


and count stars that light the skies 
in the crisp, cool nights. 

You'll come back with a new 
sparkle in your eyes, new pep in your 
step. And memories of the ease of 
Skyliner travel . . . of delicious meals 
deftly served in flight . . . of charm- 
ing hostesses and friendly service. 

Your travel agent can help you 
plan your entire “Quickie Vacation.” 
He’ll tell you places to go, make hotel 
reservations, get your TWA tickets. 
Or, call your local TWA office. 














How do yeu like your steaks? Sizzling hot from hard- 
wood coals . . . or served with silver ina swank night club? 
Here you can have them either way. You'll eat... and 
. as never before in the spicy Southwest air. 


For more time to play... fly 


IWA 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


U.$.4.* EUROPE :-AFRICA-ASIA 











Your friends will know you've been away, by the tell- 
tale bronze of your Western tan. You'll come back with 
new zip and zest for living . . . and glorious memories of 
outdoor fun in this land of tonic sun. 
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Here are peace, and quiet, and beauty, to fill your 
eyes and soothe your spirits. Grand Canyon, painted deserts, 
petrified forests . . . these are but a few of Nature’s great 
masterworks that TWA takes you to. 


| TWA, 110 West Lith Street 
| Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me, without charge, your new 
illustrated folders with all the latest in- 
formation on where to go and what to 
see on my “Quickie Vacation.” I’ve 
checked the ones I want. 


O California 0 Arizona © Las Vegas 








City State 





0 Please check here if you are under 18 years of age. 








What a help for your camera . . . on holidays or at home! So easy 
to use. . . only 5 seconds to get correct exposure for priceless fall 
color, movies, stills. Remembers the light . . . a big advantage when 
seconds count! Exclusive Trident analyzer for difficult scenes. Reads 
both reflected’ and incident light (with attachment). Travel-ready 
sturdiness. Many other features. A marvelous gift for expert or 
, beginner. Ask your photo dealer. Type PR-1 meter. * 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. $32.50 


*in states where Fair Trade contracts are in effect, Fed. tox inc, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
Negroes as a matter of course. At least 
one large downtown hotel, with a very 
conventional businessman clientele, lets 
rooms to Negroes—not to all Negroes, 
perhaps, and requiring a little more 
good appearance, quietness of manner 
and/or prestige of the eligible Negro 
guest than of a white, but accepting 
some Negroes. There is no segregation 
of white and Negro audiences at the- 
aters, movie houses, opera or sporting 
events.... All this adds up to the fact 
that a Negro here is still far from getting 
equal treatment, but if this is “ intol- 
erant,” what city’s climate is it more 
intolerable than? ~—yynceENT MAHONEY 


San Francisco 


Bicycles 


I take exception to Mr. Coons’ state- 
ment (Bicycles Built For All, July Hout- 
DAY) that the bicycle in the United 
States probably will never be as popu- 
lar as it was in the 90’s. When bicycle 
production hit a low of 194,000 bicycles 
in 1932 the manufacturers started a 
public-relations campaign to revitalize 
the industry. The demand for bicycles 
increased from that time annually until 
in 1941 production and sales reached 
1,800,000 bicycles. Production then vir- 
tually stopped for the war period. Re- 
conversion from war production to bi- 
cycles was slow because of material 
shortages. However, in 1946 bicycle 
production in the U. S. topped 2,000,- 





000 units, an all-time high, and produc- 
tion in 1947 exceeded 2,750,000 units, 
which incidentally was the first time 
that American production had topped 
Great Britain’s. American manufac- 
turers could produce twice present pro- 
duction if material were available. 
There are today in the United States, 
as nearly as can be ascertained, 15,000,- 
000 bicycles, nearly half as many as 
there are automobiles. Bicycle riding is 
becoming so popular in college towns 
like New Haven, Northampton and 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, that bicycles 
provide a serious traffic problem. 
JOSEPH A. BOND 
New York 


Gendarme Conspiracy 


. . . There seems to be a conspiracy 
among American magazines . . . of call- 
ing a Paris policeman a “gendarme,” 
something no Parisian would ever be 
guilty of. A gendarme is a member of a 
military corps, and while it is true that 
gendarmes do rural police duty, they 
do not act as police in large cities, and 
their uniform is quite different from 
that of the man designated as a “‘ gen- 


darme”’ in your picture (Heart of Paris, 


May Ho.ipay).. .. Personally, I would 
not want a French magazine to make 


its readers think that New York police- 
men were known as National Guards- 
men. CLIFFORD H. BISSELL 


Berkeley, Calif. 


No conspiracy—just ignorance.—Fd, 





Three Fairviews 


In July Houmay (Letters) the state- 
ment is made that Jefferson Davis was 
born in Fairview, Kentucky, and this 
brings to my mind a conversation held 
years ago with Mr. Thomas G. Rapier, 
at that time business manager of the 
New Orleans Picayune—now the Times- 
Picayune. Mr. Rapier was a very close 
friend of Jefferson Davis. He said that 
oddly enough Jefferson Davis was born 
at Fairview, Kentucky, that his great- 
est military renown was won at Buena 
Vista (Fairview), Mexico, and that he 
died at Beauvoir (Fairview), Missis- 
sippi.... WILLIAM E. MANSFIELD 

Atlanta 


We hate to spoil a good story, but 
Davis died in New Orleans.—Ed. 


Conquest of McKinley 


Your June feature, Alaska, states 
that Mt. McKinley was first scaled in 
1910. Hudson Stuck first climbed it in 
1913... the accepted date in mountain- 
eering circles. ROLAND C. GEIST 

New York 


Mt. McKinley has two peaks. The 
north peak was reached by Billy Tay- 
lor and Pete Anderson in 1910. The 
south peak, 300 feet higher, was 
reached by Hudson Stuck and three 
others in 1913.—Ed. 





Bligh’s Landfall 


Ed Dembitz stated in Sea Doin’s 
(Quiz, July Hotmay) that- Captain 
Bligh and 18 others landed at Timor 
after being set adrift in an open boat by 
Fletcher Christian and his followers. 
My history textbook states that they 
landed on the island of Pitcairn in the 
South Pacific in 1790. 

LEATRICE C, WILLIAMS 
Lehigh, Iowa 


Better read that history book again. 
Bligh landed at Timor in 1789; Chris- 
tian landed on Pitcairn in 1790.—Ed. 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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For the Muslim women of Tangier, modesty comes before comfort. 


Franc-happy Tangier and ruined Warsaw afford 


gourmets and gluttons an unexpected field day 


Letter From Morocco 
— Tangier 
“FPVANGIER has everything,” say its 
; pores in French Morocco and 
the Spanish Zone, with a bit of envy. 


_ They don’t mean its location above 


the rolling, green-blue Straits nor the 
vistas of Gibraltar, Andalusian coast 
and mountain. Today the city has a 
more practical charm: only a few miles 
from hungry Europe, Tangier has food 
aplenty and no hampering money con- 
trols. In this International Zone the 
dollar buys more than twice as many 







Any head can balance a basket, but an artist at work is something to gape at. 


Moroccan francs or Spanish pesetas 
as in French Morocco or the Spanish 
Zone respectively. 

It’sno struggle here to obtain le petit 
déjeuner in a grand American version 
(two eggs sizzling hot, au plat, café au 
lait with sugar, petits pains, plenty of 
butter and marmalade). All this is 
served by an amiable, red-fezzed boy, 
on the broad sunny terrace of the 
Hotel Cecil. Below in Avenida de 
Espana trudge donkeys loaded with 
fresh vegetables. Others carry panniers 
bursting with the long white French 
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Look for the Oval 
package, your 
guarantee of style 
supremacy. 


MOLDED RODE 


The Newest fashion note in 
molded saddle leather belts ty PARIS 


Smart men everywhere prefer the exclusive, original de- 
signs offered only by “Paris.” * Molded of top quality saddle 
leather, these three variations of the popular Rope design 
are a must for your belt wardrobe. These good looking, long 
wearing belts improve with age, take on those rich mellow 
tones characteristic of only the finest leathers. 

See the complete selection of “Paris” Belts at your fa- 
vorite men’s store—from $1.50 to $10.00. Buy several 
colors and styles to match your smart fall suits today. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.—A Product of A. Stein & Company, Chicago - New York 
PARIS BELTS — SUSPENDERS — GARTERS 
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Labeled in the lining 
for those who seek the 


Finest in Footwear 


The BERKLEY 





The GOTHAM 







HE glow of autumn is reflected in Stetson’s new Gotham. 
ft es rich, red undertones‘ of Buccaneer Brown lift its clean 
design above the every-day. Keeping step in this progressive 
company is the trim, wing-tipped Berkley—as much at home 
on fall trails as in the drawing room. Let your Stetson dealer 
point out the details of Stetson’s pedigreed leathers and peer- 
less craftsmanship. They add up to extra comfort and money- 
saving mileage in every pair. For his name, write to The Stetson 


Shoe Company, Inc., South Weymouth 90, Massachusetts. 


shoes by STETSON 


MORE BY THE PAIR... LESS BY THE YEAR 
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Round Arab loaves of white bread come 








loaves so coveted by the French Moroc- 
cans (not really hungry, but disgruntled 
about their dark flour). A boy hawks 
a bunch of bananas. Beyond the dunes, 
on the hard sand at the water’s edge, 
barefoot Arabs trot along, on their 
heads trays of the silvery sardines and 
larger rose-pink fish caught in nets 
farther up the beach. Out in the harbor 
a tramp ship is unloading. Its cargo, 
possibly beef rounds from Chicago, 
Canadian flour or Danish butter, will be 
stored in the great warehouses of the 
export-and-import businesses which 
make Tangier boom. 

To reach the most beautiful of Tan- 
gier’s food displays, you must climb one 
of the old stone stairways leading up to 
the center of town and the Soco Grande. 

A great circular parklike space 
overflows with huge green cabbages, 
twisted yellow squashes, exotic vege- 
tables nameless to us, olives, dates, 
oranges and tangerines. Countrywomen 
dressed in striped homespun wool and 
wearing immense broad-brimmed 
straws on their heads, squat by their 
baskets of day-old eggs; they do a ho- 
cus-pocus candling for you, squinting 
hard at each egg as they roll it deftly 
in the palm of the hand. Other women 
are selling spices or herbal cosmetics, or 
eye-darkening kohl packed into short 
lengths of cane. Odorous oil is sold from 
long-spouted cans. Fat hens add their 
squawking to the cries of the venders. 

The near-by enclosed fish market 
is a madhouse after a good catch. Arab 
vernacular drowns out the Spanish and 
French, as crowds mill around the count- 
ers which are loaded with cross sections 
of tuna and swordfish, calamares (a 
kind of squid with an ink bag from 
which the Spanish stir upasavory sauce), 
shrimps, sardines, mottled snakelike fish 
(gourmet item for cats), and live eels | 
wriggling on the marble slabs and some- 
times around your feet. 

The meat markets are smaller, with 
shops for Mussulmans, French, Span- 
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fresh to market from community ovens, 
ish. But don’t expect our familiar cuts. 
An American woman asked her butcher 

for a T-bone steak and showed him 

a picture of one clipped from an adver- 

tisement in a home paper. He gathered 

a half dozen other red-fezzed profes- 

sionals around him. Each of them had 

a different idea of what was wanted 

and illustrated it on his own anatomy. 

But the American didn’t get her 

T-bone. On the other hand, where in 

the States can you see a butcher taking 

time out to shave a customer behind 

the counter? The knives are handy, 

there’s hot water from a charcoal 
brazier (always at hand for mint tea)— 

and meanwhile his partner sells tongues 
and lamb-stew pieces. 

The Arabs do a very savory version 
of lamb stew with a strange flavor, per- 
haps cumin. They no doubt under- 
stand how to cook’ the native meats 
(eaten pretty fresh, as Morocco haslittle 
refrigeration) better than anyone: else. 
But so far there are no native restau- 
rants that really cater to roumis (for- 
eigners) in service or atmosphere. What 
goes on behind the palace walls of 
the rich Moors is only surmised by the 
ordinary tourist—the milk of almonds 
(four pounds of nuts to a glass, they 
say), the kid stuffed with pistachio 
nuts, the honey-and-sesame-oil cakes 
sprinkled with hyacinth-scented sugar. 

In the European restaurants and 
hotels, the cuisine is likely to be French. 
Dinners are served very late, at 9 or 
9:30, following long sessions at the 
sidewalk cafés. Prohably the most pop- 
ular of Tangier’s eating places, though 
limited in scope, is Porte’s, a tearoom. 
Its main attraction is a three-tiered 
table spread with French pastries of 
great variety and devastating richness. 
The sweet-starved Europeans, espe- 
cially men, walk around the table, prac- 
ticallyin a state of hypnosis, heaping up 
their little pasteboard trays with three, 
four, or even five of the most irresisii- 
ble and calorie-heavy concoctions, then 
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retiring to the tables to order café au 
it or tea. This. is common any time 
eginning with breakfast on into the 
eatly evening. Porte’s also have French 
chocolates and—a sensation—whipped 
eam to take home. 

Apropos of home, cooking in Tangier 
jusits difficulties. Even if you have an 
apartment in the European quarter and 
modern equipment, electricity in North 
Africa is not the steady, well domesti- 
cated kind we are used to. It is tied up 
yith a temperamental water supply, 
and after a drought may fail altogether 
fora few days. There is no gas, and the 
fuel oil is uncertain in quantity and 
quality. The charcoal braziers in the 
native houses give out noxious fumes 
and must be set in the patio or by an 
open door, a not-too-cosy arrangement 
fa cold rainy wind is blowing. 

Partly offsetting these handicaps are 
the community ovens. Roumis as well 
4s native families use their service and 
for a few pesetas a month may have 
anything baked, from meat pie to cakes. 
An Arab crouches on the earth floor, 
thrusts into the great maw of the oven 
a shovel spread with the round Arab 
loaves you may buy later from the 
bakals. Little boys deliver the bakings 
in trays on their heads. They are used 
to toting bowls of soup in like manner, 
so they are very steady. 

The Tangerines spend even more 
time sipping than eating. The greatest 
concentration of sidewalk cafés is round 
the Soco Chico and along Avenida de 
Espana; some are even down on the 
beach—after the handsome purplish- 
ted-tiled beachwalk is dug out from the 
tons of sand bestowed by La Levante 
(infamous wind which may blow for 
days at a time during the spring). 
Best known is the Café de Paris in the 
Place de France. At all of the cafés, 
business and chitchat go on in a dozen 
languages, over plenty of cognac, Al- 
gerian wines and the superior vin- 
tages of Spain. 

























The native Moslem places confine 
themselves to coffee on the Turkish 
pattern; and mint tea, for which the 
Mocrs are allowed a special sugar ration 
in the form of coarse cakes or irregular 
lumps. The tea is brewed very sweet 
(the sugar goes right into the pot with 
a big bunch of fresh mint) and is 
served in a glass, very hot, summer 
or winter. Since the war, American 
“colas” are invading North Africa, but 
so far they have made no inroads among 
the Arab patriarchs and philosophers 
who, dressed in rags, sit by the ram- 
parts with a view of sea and mountain, 
brewing their tea over a brazier. 

The hardest drink to get is a glass of 
cold milk. If you like it warm it’s easy. 
Just look for one of the goatherds 
who drive their agile nannies down the 
stone steps of the Kasba in the morn- 
ing: get delivery right from the bag. 
—MARY BURHOE 








Letter From Poland 


— Warsaw 
ARSAW is a blasted and ruined 
Wey. yet it seems more alive in its 
ruins, more seething with energy and 
the comeback spirit, than any other city 
in Europe. Going to see some friends’ 
friends the other Sunday, I walked 
through a ruined courtyard into a dank 
cold hall which still held that burnt 
smell, and up five flights of stairs past 
the dead elevator in its rusted cage. 
At the top a cocktail party was going 
on as though nothing had happened. 
That’s the way Warsaw lives when it 
lives well. 

It had 560,000 people early this year, 
or 43 per cent of its former population, 
and they keep coming back at the rate 
of 2000 or 3000 a month, though the 
government does all it can to discour- 
age them in the face of a housing short- 
age which might be termed absolute— 
82 per cent of the city was destroyed. 

Marszalkowska Street is back to nor- 
mal, if you don’t look above the street 
level. Orchids and calla lilies bloom in 
florists’ windows, with gaunt, empty 
ruins up above. Food stores, antique 
shops, restaurants and coffee houses 
are flourishing, while the side streets 
are still wastelands of rubble. Just off 
a busy corner of Marszalkowska Street 
is a cab stand where taxis and horse- 
drawn droshkies are parked together. 
Recently a fragment of wall above the 
corner collapsed in a windstorm, crush- 
ing two of the taxis and killing the 
drivers. It’s a long war. 

To the newcomer unbriefed on Polish 
recovery, the biggest surprise is the 
food. The store windows are dazzling 
with their cheeses, sausages, smoked 
and fresh fish, canned goods now being 
turned out in Polish canneries, eggs and 
fresh vegetables. Confectioners’ win- 
dows are full of rich chocolates turned 


out by the nationalized Wedel choco- 
late factory. The traveler becomes 
as food-happy as a fat lady devouring 
her third cream puff—especially if he 
comes here from Austria or Germany. 

The coffee houses, serving nothing 
but coffee and cakes, are an institu- 
tion. You can have your coffee straight 
and black, or topped with thick whipped 
cream. The cakes and pastries are de- 
licious and peculiarly Polish. Their tex- 
tures and flavors, different from any- 
thing to be found in France or Switzer- 
land, seem partly explained by the use 
of much honey, but beyond that I never 
could penetrate their secret. 

It is nearly impossible to get a bad 
meal in a Polish restaurant. Polish 
liveliness and imagination come out in 
their cooking, so tnat you forget how 
many things they often lack. For ex- 
ample, they have a wonderful way 
of serving the omnipresent cabbage, 
as a sort of raw sauerkraut garnished 
with bits of pepper and onions—full of 
vitamins and very appetizing. 

The Europejska restaurant opened 
up again some months ago with a part 
of its old staff in a corner of its bombed- 
out former home, and is once more one 
of the best restaurants in Europe. The 
rest of the old Europejska is a grue- 
some wreck which, seen from an up- 
stairs room in the Bristol, across the 
street, resembles an unroofed beehive. 
Buried somewhere in all this ruin is a 
leak which lets the water in every time 
it rains and spoils the Europejska res- 
taurant’s simple murals. But a little 
thing like that doesn’t hurt its subtle 
sauces and its velvet-smooth desserts. 
I went there with a Frenchman, newly 
arrived, who said between mouthfuls: 
“Tam going to write my mother and sis- 
ter about this. They will die of envy.” 

There are also the Bukietem and the 
Kongo and the Teatralna and a host of 


A woman of Warsaw turns her back on ruin, sells flowers at the old stand. 
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Lucky you...» when a Fall 
vacation brings you to San 
Diego’s unbelievable clime! 
Only the calendar will tell 
you it is autumn. Here the 
charm of a Southern Cali- 
fornia summer lingers long- ~ 
er. Lazy days on the sands; 
gay evenings in the city. 
Foreign pleasures just 30 
minutes away in Old Mex- 
ico. Come... stay awhile, 
where California began. 
Accommodations of all types. 
Ask your Travel Agent. 

For information write: 
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California Club 

Room 34 
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San Diego 1, 
California 
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‘ As a furnished, equipped, mo- 
bile home, a 1948 Schult is 
SCHULT) today’s outstanding value in 
convenience, privacy and amaz- 
. ing completeness. See the spe- 
cial features . . . the plus-values 
in a Schult, from one end to the other... 
| that contribute to year ‘round comfort for 
living or travel. Your Schult is a quality 
product, famed for satisfaction and backed 
by over a decade of performance. New, 
machine construction assures better quality 
than ever. Let your dealer show you the 
latest models. Schult Corporation, Depart- 
ment 4210, Elkhart, Indiana. In Canada: 
John Inglis Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
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* There’s peony lure you to 
Indiana in October! If you like 
football, you'll find the national 
champion, two Western Confer- 
ence teams, and a host of smaller 
ones... all putting on a colorful 
show. 

But it’s Dame Nature herself 
who puts on the colorful show 
in a Hoosier October. Then In- 
diana is at her loveliest. What's 
more, accommodations are easier 
to get than in the summer, and 
it’s pleasant driving on superb 
highways. 

If you come for a football 
game, spend a few more days 
and see Indiana. And if you sim- 
ply want an enjoyable trip, you'll 
revel in the tangy beauty of a 
Hoosier autumn. 
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other restaurants, but all this good liv- 
ing is for those who can afford it, and 
the Polish worker can’t. If he is classed 
as an essential worker he has his ration 
card, permitting him to buy foodstuffs 
below the prohibitive free-market price. 
But his clothing and all the other neces- 
sities of life are out of sight. Not even 
Polish nationalized economy, it seems, 


can bridge the ancient gap between the . 


haves and have-nots. 

You can get wine, but the Poles in 
general don’t bother with anything so 
trifling. They are straight-shot, bot- 
toms-up drinkers who put away plenty 
of white vodka, following the Russian 
system, which is to take neat liquor 
along with quantities of herring in 
cream, raw onions, liver paste, jellied 
fish or chicken and other przekaska. 

You can’t blame the Poles for drink- 
ing heavily, even for becoming alco- 
holics, after you see what the Germans 
did to their country, and realize some- 
thing of the deaths, disappearances and 
unmentionable horrors which occurred 
in the immediate family of every hum- 
drum-looking businessman or Polish 
Three hundred thousand 
people of Warsaw died in the General 


housewife. 


Bor rebellion alone. There is a terrific 
tuberculosis rate, too, of man and beast 
(you’re cautioned against the milk, 
cream and butter, including all the 
whipped cream on those lovely concoc- 
tions). There is a VD rate higher than 
in Germany. Dead doctors, ruined hos- 
pitals, drug shortages and everything 
medical being kaput in general are part 
of the postwar picture here. 

The night clubs are a tower of babel. 
There are diplomats, journalists, people 
with missions of various kinds, mostly 
from the Slav countries, but with a 





sprinkling from the west. Four people 
at a table—a Frenchman, American 
and two Poles—converse in French, 
English, German and Russian, because 
no three have a common language. (The 
Frenchman won't speak German; he 
says it contributes to the rebuilding of 
Germany.) But they get along. 

A man comes up and asks you to 
dance—this is done in Warsaw. If you 
don’t want te, you kick your escort 
under the table and he refuses for you. 
But I usually wanted to, out of curiosity. 

The man I danced with was a Pole 
and a doctor and he was about to leave 
on a trip to Australia, the prospect of 
which made him very happy. He had 
his Australian visa and also (wonder 
of wonders) his exit permit to leave 
Poland. How he had obtained the latter 
he didn’t say. “And how long will you 
stay in Australia?” I asked him. 

He exulted, “All the rest of my life.” 

The music in Warsaw night clubs is 
good, but the decorations are nothing, 
the furniture the same cheap, simple 
and practical stuff that is turned out 
for re-furnishing bombed homes. Up to 
now the Poles, busy as they are, haven’t 
gotten around to putting on any nude 
floor shows. Two or three times during 
the evening, the orchestra plays the 
Polish Partisans’ song of heroic war- 
time memories, which is not for dancing. 

I haven’t seen very many beautiful 
or glamorous women, either. Maybe 
it’s the hats they wear here, which are 
generally heavy and unappealing and 
which look like the latest ideologically 
correct model approved by Moscow. 
But when you see the ruins, you are 
reminded that Warsaw is no place in 
which to be critical of hats. 

—HELENA HUNTINGTON SMITH. 


Warsaw is out for fun, even if the war-cracked column brings down the roof. 
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FOR YOUR 


Fall Vacation” 


COME TO QUEBEC! 
Enjoy the picturesque, historic beauty of 4 
Province de Québec when the maples flame red 
against the evergreens, when brilliant autum 
sunshine is followed by long cool nights. Fy 
a vacation that is really different, come t 











Québec. You'll receive an old-time welcom— = 7 
in comfortable, modern inns and hotels. 
PROVINCE DE 
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For help planning your vacation, or for information 
concerning the unsurpassed industrial opportunities 
in our province, write the Provincial Publicity Bu- H 
reau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canada. b 
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NEE TAIN MENT 


Gravel-voiced “Satchmo” flashes his molars in duet with trombonist Teagarden. 


Armstrong and his hot-noters point a trend: 


smaller bands, bigger artists, lots of travel 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


HE “DIGGER O’DELLS” who have 

been trying to put jazz music into 
the last long box should know by now 
that it is difficult to bury something 
that won’t lie still. It is true that the 
shrine and chief habitat of jazz, New 
York’s West 52nd Street, has fallen on 
meager days. There was a time when 
every jazz name in the country could 
be found on any single night on two 
blocks of this rowdy street. But their 
departure indicates not morbidity but 
mobility. Jazz has hit the road again. 

It can be found in practically any 
big city in the United States, heard in 


most of the capitals of Western Europe. 
And wherever it is heard, Mr. Daniel 
Louis Armstrong either has been or is 
about to return. 

If mourners of the hot note and the 
uninhibited treble clef need continuing 
proof of the durability of this native 
American art form, Mr. A. and his unit 
are it. Daniel Louis (Satchmo) Arm- 
strong has been a hot-music Moses at 
several jazz rebirths. The short, roly, 
spade-dark man has been playing jazz 
music on a horn and singing it in 
a husky, gravel-toned voice since boy- 
hood. He is currently fronting a small, 
six-piece (including his trumpet) group 
called the Esquire All Stars. Members 


It’s a question which shakes the joint more—Big Sid Catlett’s drums or vocalist Velma Middleton’s 210-pound split. 


include Earl “Fatha” Hines, piano; 
Barney Bigard, clarinet; Big Sid Cat- 
lett, drums; Arvell Shaw, bass; Velma 
Middleton, 210-pound vocalist; and 
Jack Teagarden, the band’s only white 
artist, trombone. This group probably 
represents about the ultimate in jazz. 
It also is a leading example of the 
present renaissance-by-motion which 
has seized the art. 


THE GROUP HAS BEEN PLAYING the 
East all summer: Frankie Palumbo’s 
Ciro’sin Philadelphia, La Martinique in 
Wildwood on the Jersey coast, the Club 
Nomad in Atlantic City. Present plans 
may take it to Europe again by the 
time this account reaches print, ac- 
cording to Joseph G. Glaser, of Asso- 
ciated Booking, who has been handling 
Armstrong for some 26 years. 

Any typical club date will find the 
Armstrong group driving a dance set 
easily, smoothly, threading the pattern 
of each tune with restraint, aware that 
it is the dancing couples it serves and 
also leads. The lid comes off later and 
the band becomes the show. Armstrong, 
usually in a double-breasted blue suit, 
white shirt and an immensely knotted 
orange tie, steps before a microphone 
set on a tiny stage, wipes his neck 
with one of the 17 handkerchiefs he 
uses at each performance, lifts that 
shining horn and goes winding a basic 
theme. 

It is easier to sense than to hear the 
first blending of the companion instru- 
ments—the magic of the piano as 
Hines, riding relaxed and easy, begins 
to pull the inside out of the keyboard; 
the sonorous harmony of Teagarden’s 
trombone as he lays a floor under that 
trumpet; the superbly controlled clar- 
inet in the dead-pan face of Bigard as 
he begins to punctuate and suggest va- 
riety to come. Catlett, sitting loose as 
a sack of fish, suddenly stirs into fresh 
life. He sets a steady beat, sometimes 
noodling the rims and touching a 
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ing temperatures in 
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cymbal. Shaw, a bit sleepy-looking, 
peers over the bass like a man staring 
down a rain barrel. With the infinitely 
varied night-club audience convinced 
that nothing more can be done to the 
song, the melodic rockets go off. 

There are many trumpets capable of 
playing in the high registers. Many jazz 
trumpets can force out an F above high 
C or a G above C, strictly with strangu- 
lation. Armstrong hits them with a 
round, driving, controlled sonority, hits 
them with the same incisiveness he 
gives any note. The All Stars back him 
with imagination, the one major asset 
of any jazzman, developed, in this 
group, to a point beyond belief. 

When the trumpet is stilled, the rest 
of the solos begin: Hines, perhaps, rip- 
pling Pale Moon and left-handing it 
into a thing called Indian Boogie; Tea- 
garden playing a mush-mouth, mighty 
sweet version of St. James Infirmary 
Blues, then as quickly driving it until it 
sounds like a keening cornet solo; Shaw 
stepping down front, extending a ham- 
handed clutch over the bass and cutting 
a flood of muted thunder into a rolling 
beat; Catlett, hunching like a two-ton 
Arcaro, doing unbelievable things with 
sticks and fingers without missing a 
beat; Bigard, with a Creole impassive- 
ness, playing a nostalgic Tea for Two, 
each note etched clean and clear. 

Not the least of the All ‘Stars show is 
the Middleton voice singing naughty 
as in Buzz Me, Baby; or straight, full 
and sweet in Together. There is humor 
in this band with the 210-pound, elfin- 
faced Middleton doing the fattest fat- 
girl split ever seen; with Armstrong, all 
flashing teeth and contorting grimace, 
singing Back o’ Town Blues or clowning 
a duet with Teagarden. 


Ir HAS BEEN A LONG TIME since Arm- 
strong left Fate Marable’s riverboat to 
join King Oliver in Chicago and a long 
time since Hines played with Arm- 
strong’s Sunset Stompers and led his 
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own band in the samecity. It hasbeen an 
equally long span since Bigard learned 
clarinet from Lorenzo and Louis Tio in 
New Orleans and went on to play with 
Oliver, Elgard, Russell and Ellington. It 
has been a full 20 years since Teagar- 
den beat up the old Black Hawk café 
with Ben Pollack’s crew, longer than 
that since Big Sid hit it for Sammy 
Steward in the Winvy City’s Black 
Belt. Young Shaw and Middleton are 
newcomers, but they are playing and 
singing in the old tradition. 

The small-band-great-artist idea is 
nothing new in jazz, of course—jazz it- 
self began to grow that way. In recent 
years, with taxes, costs, and the age-old 
problem of finding 18 men or more with 
the ability to match the musician gen- 
erally fronting a big band, the small 
unit has flourished. The rise of organ- 
ized jazz promotions in many cit- 
ies for concert purposes, the establish- 
ment of new recording companies, the 
growth of collectors’ clubs and record 
promotions sped the trend. 

The small-band movement explains 
too what happened to New York’s 
great jazz highway, 52nd Street, with 
musicians like Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie 
Parker, Stuff Smith ef al moving away 
to form small traveling units. 

Armstrong himself states, ‘52nd 
Street is stone-cold dead right now.” 
In the sense that it has picked up and 
begun to move around, it is—if his own 
aggregation is any example. But what 
Armstrong has done with his group is to 
“go home again” to a day when the 
best jazzmen were driven by an over- 
whelming desire to band together to 
play the best they knew how—as 
equals—and no soft stuff such as search- 
ing for pseudo-security in radio studios 
or in the formation of mediocre bands 
to gratify a desire to wave a baton. 

“We had all that,” said Louis. “Take 
this outfit... ump... Fatha Hines, 
Big Sid, Barney and that Jackson all 
had trouble with big groups, lost dough 


The old.and the new: “‘Fatha” Hines was beating it out when bass-thumping Arvell Shaw was still being burped. 


with some of ’em, had a lotta head. 
aches ’at wa’n’t needed. This is better.” 
From an economic point of view jt 
seems to be. The band’s annual grogg 
billings will average $500,000, accord- 
ing to Glaser, and will support a weekly 
pay roll of $3200 less commissions. 


Last NOVEMBER the band, its mem- 
bership intact with the exception of 
Dick Cary on the piano (Hines had not 
yet joined the group), walked out on 
that big stage at New York’s Carnegie 
Hall and for two solid hours showed a 
capacity audience what jazz could be. It 
could do no less. Every member of the 
present All Stars, with the exception 
of Middleton and 22-year-old Shaw 
(who crowds that bassin a manner that 
is likely to surround him with visiting 
anthropologists someday), has been in 
the Hot Hall of Fame as long as Arm- 
strong. They aresointegrated that a for- 
mal musical arrangement could never 
lifta printed head. ‘‘Arrangement!” 
squeaks a startled Armstrong. “I say 
what do you boys want to play. They 
say Back o’ Town. I say get with it, fol- 
low me, and that’s the best arrange- 
ment you ever heard.” 

Good jazz is a stream-of-conscious- 
ness performance, rhythmic simplicity 
exposed to infinite improvisation; and 
in the difterence of the improvisations 
lies the genius of the jazzmen. The 
Armstrong group will play Sweet Sue 
five times a night—five different Sweet 
Sues within the original melody, each 
experimental, each true to old Sue. 

If the European Recovery Program 
administrators are interested, the stuff 
of the All Stars, a travel-happy group, 
is also a highly exportable commodity 
which might build more international 
good will than wheat in the bin. Last 
February, for instance, the Armstrong 
delegation stepped off a train at Nice 
for the first International Jazz Festival. 
It was there at the invitation of the 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
French government, as were two other 
representatives of the American brand 
of jazz—Mezz Mezzrow and Rex Stew- 
art, an exile from Ellington now with 
his own band. Fans from all over West- 
ern Europe, including G. I.’s on leave 
from Germany, jammed the Nice Opera 
House to hear bands from seven na- 
tions compete. After the smoke cleared 
and the British, Belgians, Swiss, French, 
Finns, Poles and Swedes were through, 
after Mezzrow and Stewart had col- 
lected their ovations from the zazous 
(French hepcats), it was Armstrong all 
the way. 


THE UNIT WENT ONTO PARIS and tore 
up the town playing at the Salle Pleyel. 
(Armstrong had done the same thing 
before, with the big band he led in 
1933-34.) Press Agent Glaser, always a 
man with a meticulous appreciation of 
figures, described the event. ‘ March 
2,” he said, “the gross was 1,422,748 
francs. March 3, a new record, 1,466,- 
104 francs. Bobby-soxers everywhere 
asking for autographs.” 

Armstrong, in reminiscing about the 
tour, said succinctly, “The King o’ 
France gimme a plate.” Actually 
France’s president, Vincent Auriol, 
presented him’ with a Sévres vase. 

Armstrong added, “ We could stay in 
England any old time for five years just 
playin’ the provinces, mebbe stay in 
France ten years, but you go back that 
way. Ain’t nothin’ Europe can give us 
in our kinda music. We give it to them. 
You gotta stay here to stay up top. 
Always fine men, mighty fine men 
comin’ along here. Keeps you sharp.” 

It is this underlying drive for 
“sharpness’’ which has kept the big horn 
a legend. Armstrong tolerates no non- 
sense, has no patience with musicians 
not playing their best at all times. “I 
was playin’ a date in Parkersburg, West 


Armstrong, Bigard and Teagarden’s hot licks break into a rolling boil. 


Virginia, with a one-night bunch ‘bout 
a year or so ago. Had some brags tha 
wanted a lot of fancy mute stuff ang 
fake.” He paused. “ Had pob’ly the no. 
drumminest drum man I ever hear too, 
Anyhow, I give these boys what-for and 
three of em wanted to work me over, | 
went right out and borrowed a big gun 
from a nice cop. Told ’em I'd use it too, 
Man don’ play nice, he’s better off not 
bein’ able to play.” 

Which may explain why the Am. 
strong influence, both in technique and 
variety of content, has been so pro. 
found since “Satchmo’s” first. years in 
the big time (Chicago, 1922-23), Aj 
jazzmen, no matter what their instry- 
ments, reflect some phases of it, and 
most acknowledge the fact. Armstrong 
himself passed through so many stages 
of musical growth, and set such high 
standards in each, that he literally 
played hordes of imitators into exist. 
ence with each step of his career. Every 
year sees some “new Armstrong,” just 
as every year sees some musician who 
happens to be playing “ just like Louis 
in 1925” or some other period. 

America’s great big horn himself 
flashes that big white grin, loves them 
all, and goes right on playing like Louis 
Armstrong. There’s nothing better. 

It takes something for a lad who once 
was confined in New Orleans’ Waifs’ 
Home for Boys to make himself an 
American institution. But perhaps one 
of his early teachers had something to 
do with it. Old Bunk Johnson taught 
Armstrong the cornet, and there were 
few finer horn men. In fact, Johnson 
claims to have been the man who 
played the bugle for Teddy Roosevelt 
at San Juan Hill. 

“Teddy say let ‘er go. I blew. Dem 
cats went up ‘at ridge like dey had 
musta’d on dey tails.” 

So did Satchmo Armstrong, and he is 
still going. THE END 
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MOVIES 


"ag 


Scarlett and Rhett go with the wind—from box office to box office, forever. 


Hollywood is going all out on the theory that a 


good picture is worth seeing again—and again 


By AL HINE 


R AN INDUSTRY that was brand- 
Frew during this century, the movie 
business has taken an uncommonly 
short time to do a full circle and start 
repeating itself. Not that reissues are 
always necessarily poor. Sometimes 
they help prove, as the Chinese have 
always known, that there may be more 
value in old things than in new. 

In Hollywood recently we got in- 
volved in plenty of conversation pro 
and con the reissue of earlier films. The 
practice of advertising the name of an 
actor who was not a star at the time a 
movie was originally released, but who 
later becomes one and thus is more of a 
box-office draw than the movie’s hero, 
came up. We cited the exaniple of 
James Mason, who appeared in a few 
scenes of Thunder Rock, the British 
film starring Michael Redgrave. By the 
time it showed here, James Mason was 
an American rage and his red-and- 
green-lighted name blazed invitingly 
far above that of Redgrave. 

A studio publicity man matched my 
story. “Take Alan Ladd,” he said. 
“His name means pretty much on a 
marquee today. So there’s a movie 
Paramount made about five, six years 
ago, This Gun for Hire. The stars were 
and still are Veronica Lake and Robert 
Preston, but Alan Ladd had a not-too- 
small featured role. A neighborhood ex- 
hibitor gets a reissue of This Gun for 
Hire today, and whose name goes up 
in lights in front of the house? Alan 
Ladd’s. 

“Does the exhibitor make money? 


Sure. There’s a whole new generation 
of bobby-soxers, or whatever you want 
to call them now, who haven’t seen 
This Gun for Hire, but who still pant 
for Alan Ladd in their adolescent day- 
dreams. Girls who were six or seven or 
eight then and probably weren’t seeing 
pictures. Now they’re in their teens, 
they love Ladd, and they spend their 
allowances to see him. Not just girls—a 
lot of boys, too, who like Ladd’s tough- 
guy pictures, but never saw Gun. They 
spend their allowances too. 

“Ts it unfair? Answering questions 
like that isn’t my business. It’s unfair 
jn a way, I suppose, but, after all, Ladd 
is in the picture. Besides, it’s a pretty 
good picture, soI don’t think anyone is 
getting cheated by being pulled in to 
see it by Ladd’s name. Particularly 
star-crazy kids who get happy seeing 
their favorites in no matter how small 
a role and like to think that they know 
every stage of their pet’s development. 

“Sometimes it’s phony, no doubt 
about that. Joe Bohunkus turns out to 
be a top box-office draw today, so his 
name gets splashed all over for the re- 
issue of a picture where he has two lines 
as the butler. Fans have a right to kick 
about déals like that, but mostly they 
get what they want and ask for.” 


THE PUBLICIST’S COMMENTS touched 
on only one phase, and not the prettiest 
or best, of movie reissues. Today, in 
line with Hollywood’s self-conscious 
and sensitive striving for greater econ- 
omy, the reissuing of old hits is a defi- 
nite trend and seemingly a growing one. 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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(Continued from Page 17) 
Reissuing, or re-releasing, as most stu- 
dios prefer awkwardly to call it, is not a 
startling new departure for the industry. 
What is unusual is the large number of 
them now actively playing, many of 
them in first-run theaters, all over the 
country. The movie section of a Los 
Angeles newspaper not so long ago de- 
voted almost equal advertising space 
to Eagle-Lion’s current Ruthless and to 
a Columbia re-release of Bing Crosby’s 
12-year-old Pennies From Heaven. A 
week’s listing of movies playing recently 
in Greater New York included over 50 
reissues ranging from the inevitable 
and indestructible Gone With The Wind 
to Abbott and Costello’s seven-year- 
old Buck Privates. Film Classics, an 
organization which handles reissues 
for a varied group of major studios, 
counts some 80 films on its current 
list, running as far back as Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance, starring Charlie 
Chaplin and Marie Dressler, first re- 
leased by Keystone Films in 1914. 

There is no single touchstone by 
which a movie may be judged suitable 
for reissue. Some movies, in fact, can 
scarcely be called reissues, because they 
have never been entirely out of circula- 
tion. Others, neglected for years, may 
suddenly, because of the presence of a 
star (as noted) or because of some bear- 
ing on current events, spring out of ob- 
livion into the warm prestige of renewed 
box-office success. But costume dramas 
or exotic adventure tales stand a bet- 
ter chance of being reissued without 
looking ridiculous to audiences than 
films which were based upon the life 
of their day. 

Even here, there are exceptions and 
extenuating circumstances. The shift 
in women’s styles may make a con- 
temporary film of four years ago seem 
ridiculously dated as to costume and 
coulure, while a film of 1937 or 1938 
may seem fresh and accurate. 


Ninotchka’s wagon is hitched to a Red Star’s ups and downs. 


Slang may date a film quite as much 
as dress. We haven't seen any reissues 
of them, but we are fairly sure that the 
adolescent pntics of Andy Hardy in 
some of the early Hardy family movies 
would cause most 1948 audiences to 
writhe in their seats. Thus also with 
some other chronicles of the bobby-sox 
era. Even Clifton Webb, in the emi- 
nently amusing Sitting Pretty, may be 
an un-understandable bore to an audi- 
ence in some millennial day when the 
baby-sitter problem has become non- 
existent. On the other hand, extreme 
datedness in slang and social habits 
may lend a nostalgic charm to cer- 
tain movies. 

We ourselves would like to see 
Joan Crawford in short skirts, once 
more pursued by the sinister-playboy 
charm of the late Monroe Owsley. 

Political temper is also an affective 
element in the importance of reissues. 
It is highly doubtful if any theater 
owner or independent exhibitor would 
presently greet the prospect of being 
able to show again North Star or Song of 
Russia with unalloyed enthusiasm. But 
Ninotchka, which dealt with our late 
ally in a manner which could be taken 
either as purely humorous or as pene- 
tratingly satirical, has been revived 
with fair success. 


For EASY CLASSIFICATION, we can 
break down the types of reissues into 
eight, including the release which de- 
pends upon a star, whether starred in 
the picture or not, for its appeal. An- 
other type, more worthy and more prof- 
itable for its studio, is what might be 
called the perennial. Two of Orson 
Welles’ productions, Citizen Kane, pro- 
duced through RKO-Radio, and Wuth- 
ering Heights (Samuel Goldwyn) be- 
long in this category, the second and 
less excellent film, unfortunately, hav- 
ing even greater claim for the position 
than the first. Since its first release, 
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Citizen Kane has almost always been 
available for viewing somewhere, usu- 
ally in a smaller, art-theater type of 
house. Wuthering Heights too, and at a 
wider base of audience-reaching, has 
been almost constantly on a screen 
somewhere in the United States since 
its release in 1939. Both of these are 
period pieces. The career of Publisher 
Kane, from his 19th-Century birth, 
through the Spanish-American War, 
to his almost unmourned death, doesn’t 
shock the sense of realism in a con- 
temporary audience. It is all supposed 
to take plaee in the past, so there is no 
worry about the dress of the actors or 
the surroundings in which they move. 
And, in Wuthering Heights, the moors 
as well as the pathological characters 
who inhabit them, were so completely 
characters of Miss Bronté’s Gothic 
imagination in the original novel, that 
they all stand up every bit as well on 
the screen of today as they did almost 
10 years ago. 
The archetype of the perennial is 
Gone With The Wind, Mr. Selznick’s 
application of perpetual motion to the 
box-office dollar. It, too, was a 1939 
production (a good year for movies, 
that). Between its original run at 
premium prices—a practice which has 
since become so popular as to be almost 
mandatory upon producers of prestige 
films—and its almost continuous run- 
ning at regular theater tariffs, it has 
brought in for Mr. Selznick and for 
M-G-M, its releasing agent, which now 
owns the picture outright, a gross of 
some 40 million dollars, a net profit of 
some 24 million. About 78 million ad- 
missions have been paid to see Rhett 
and Scarlett carry on their tempes- 
tuous romance; there is no way, of 
course, of checking how many of these 
viewers have been repeaters. The first 
two releases pulled about 25 million 
customers each, the third showing 
around 14 million. The movie is now 
in its fourth release and promises to 
outdraw the crowds of its third. Orig- 
inal prices ranged from $1.10 for 
adults in the evenings to 50¢ for chil- 
dren. Since then they have been scaled 
down, despite inflation, to 55¢ for 
adults in evenings and 25¢ for chil- 
dren. These mouth-watering figures, in- 
cidentally, include only United States 
and Canadian showings, and don’t 
touch the pounds, francs, reals, pesos, 
yen, etc., which have rolled in from 
showings all over the world. GWTW 
probably represents the highest goal 
for the commercial movie maker to 
shoot at, a perennial that really is 
perennial in terms of dollars as well 
as of prestige, and which shows no 
definite signs of slacking in its appeal. 
A third type of reissue, almost but 
not quite synonymous with the peren- 
nial, is the film classic. Citizen Kane, as 
a matter of fact, falls on the borderline 
between these two types, for the film 
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classic is the movie which lives its ex- 
tended life in small playhouses, usually 
in the larger cities. It is The Informer, 
it is Grapes of Wrath, The Private Life 
of Henry VIII, Sanders of the River, 
Lifeboat, Dodsworth, and a host of 
others. While they cannot claim the 
continuing money-making record of 
Gone With The Wind, they are still in 
their own way film landmarks of inter- 
est to connoisseurs; they are also good 
movies, of entertainment value to most 
audiences, connoisseurs or no. 


WE GIVE MOST COMEDY a separate 
listing because it has a special timeless- 
ness as humor. High comedy is so far 
from most of our ordinary lives, just as 
is truly high tragedy, that changes in 
the social milieu affect it little. The 
Brothers Marx, careening about the 
counters of a department store on 
roller skates, are still amusing to us, 
although the blondes Harpo chases 
may be dated utterly in costume and 
the juvenile romantic leads look like 
comic valentines. There is a personal 
element here which brings some comedy- 
revival successes close to revivals which 
depend upon romantic or dramatic 
stars. We can sit through almost any 
sequence involving the Marxes or the 
late W. C. Fields or Mae West and feel 
warmly happy about the whole thing, 
no matter how old it may be. We can- 
not feel the same for Abbot and Cos- 
tello or for Laurel and Hardy. Yet we 
can for Harry Langdon, for Joe Penner, 
for Buster Keaton. And we have friends 
whose tastes are the precise opposite. 
But still, most good comedy is of near- 
perennial appeal. We see, again re- 
ferring to newspaper advertising sec- 
tions, that My Sister Eileen is playing 
in town, and so is You Can’t Take It 
With You. 

Another division might be called the 
suddenly topical. Thus, with the tribu- 
lations of Palestine occuping headlines, 
Cecil B. DeMille has re-released The 
Sign of the Cross with a new prologue 


carefully pointing up its topicality at 
least of locale, and The Crusades. Ag 
further emphasis that our divisions are 
arbitrary but not ironbound, it should 
be pointed out that most of the De. 
Mille pictures, heavily epic and lay. 
ishly costumed according to period, 
may also qualify as hardy perennials, 
The animal and adventure reissues 
may almost be classed together. They 
are usually in shining technicolor and 
the shape of the Nile basin or the plains 
of India does not change enough, for 
movie purposes at least, for them ever 
to become dated. Sabu is probably the 
lead man in this field. Elephant Boy, 
The Thief of Bagdad, Jungle Book and 
Drums continue to bring people into 
theaters. Four Feathers has no Sabu, 
but it has sunbleached adventure in 
uniform and technicolor among im- 
probable people in improbable situa- 
tions, and it also is not likely to be 
come stale for some time. Even some 
less exotic animal-adventure pictures 
stand the test of time. Almost any 
Lassie picture can take reshowing. 
Thunderhead, Wings of the Morning, 
National Velvet and other horse pic- 
tures crop up here and there long after 
their original issue dates. And, of 
course, Westerns are in a class by them- 
selves as America’s exclusive and best 
contribution to the animal-adventure 
class—particularly truly fine ones like 
Stagecoach and Destry Rides Again. 
Not quite reissues, not quite first- 
run movies are the “regular-price re- 
leases,” the annoying descendants of 
the swank policy that made its first 
really major national debut with Gone 
With The Wind. (How that name keeps 
cropping up in any discussion of re- 
issues!) These are the movies which 
have had a first run throughout most 
of the country at special premium 
prices, often with reserved seats. In 
this, their original attitude, they seem 
to be saying, often like little sister 
dressed in mother’s New Look, “See, 
we're just as good as the legitimate 


Chaplin and Dressler are still around in Tillie’s Punctured Romance. 
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sage.” After this awkward age, they 
reappear in theaters undisguised as any- 
thing but movies. Odd fish, they prob- 
ably should be classed as reissues. Be- 
cause they usually represent their 
studios’ best or most expensive efforts 
ofany given year, many of them gradu- 
ate into perennial or classic status. 
Among this year’s crop are The Best 
Years of Our Lives and Life With Father. 

In a final class are foreign films (ex- 
duding British, which compete on a 
more equal basis with our home-grown 
product). These we find in much the 
same houses which screen the classics 
mentioned before. Jean Cocteau’s sur- 
realist Blood of a Poet, an arty sensa- 
tion at its first showing in 1933, was 
showing in some small movie houses at 
the same time that his more current 
productions, Beauty and the Beast and 
The Eternal Return, were showing in 
other houses in the same city. It is dan- 
gerous even to speak of most foreign 
flms as current. There is usually a 
considerable time lag between their 
release in Europe and their showing 
here. Often a foreign success of two 
years ago will show up on our shores in 
advance of this year’s product from 
the same foreign studio, and what is 
old hat to Brussels or Florence may be 
the intellectual rage of New York. 
Foreign films have their own hardy 
perennials within their classification. 
The Baker’s Wife and Open City, to 
name just two, go on and on, and 
other recent importations may follow 
in their successful footsteps. 


THIs CURRENT TREND toward re- 
issues has, as mentioned, one of its 
chief bases in the parallel trend toward 
studio economy. But this is not the only 
reason. Reissues can be and often are 
a threat in the hands of studio bigwigs. 
With the industry presently panicky, 
itgives a studio head a strong weaponto 
beable to say to recalcitrant writers, ac- 
tors, producers, grips, or whatever, “See 
here, you kids ought to act nice because 









Buster Keaton’s deadpan comedy is a lively item that wears well. 


we really don’t need you at all. Not 
right away, that is. We can sit back 
and coast on a releasing mixture of our 
past successes and of stuff we still have 
unreleased in the cans.” The horrid 
possibility of a still more stringent cur- 
tailment of current movie production 
may make even the hardiest underling 
mavericks quail. 


REISSUES ARE NOT entirely costless. 
Contrary to average movie-goer be- 
lief, they are not simply a matter of 
digging into an old storeroom, dusting 
off some old reels and passing them out 
for release. Aside from the technical 
cost of new film, some actors’ contracts 
have agreements which bring them 
additional profits when their old films 
arere-released. Some writers, too, profit 
under such contracts. 

Except when used as a wage-arbitra- 
tion blackjack, or meretriciously to 
deceive the public about the presence 
of a star, reissues are a healthy thing. 
They give some evidence of movie ma- 
turity and of artistic continuity. While 
they never can do it quite, they can 
hint at giving the movie a status a little 
closer to that of the novel. No one de- 
mands that David Copperfield be re- 
written every 10 years or so to bring it 
up to date. No one demands that Ivan- 
hoe be revamped to substitute motor- 
cycles for horses. In the same sense, 
what was a good movie 10 years ago—a 
really good movie—should still be a 
good movie today, mechanical im- 
provements permitting. 

This last is the only rub. The me- 
chanical progress of the movies does 
not stand still. Tom Jones will still be 
a fine novel whether it is printed with 
hand-set type or on a rotogravure 
press. But there will be a great deal of 
difference between the movie of 1948 
and the movie of 1958. The art of movie 
making is closely allied to its mechanics, 
and its mechanics (if the industry’s 
past history is any criterion) will refuse 
to stand still. THE END 
























































PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS AT NICE 


Your, Dream- Come [tut Ucn 
in pramee—Plaw low 


Now is the time—now plan your magic 
holiday—in France. But plan now for full- 
est enjoyment, to savour it in anticipa- 
tion. Read up! Brush up your high school 
French! And make reservations through 
your friendly travel agent without delay. 
Where shall you go? What will you do? 
In France, there’s so much to see—so 
much to do—so much to Jive! It’s really 
quite a problem deciding! In France, 
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Riviera for the winter sun.” 





ships & planes: New! Riviera 
direct service by plane or by ship. 


prices: Compared with the U. S. 
everything’s lower in France with 
new high-value francs. 


sights: Museums, cathedrals, 
shrines. Concerts, Opera, exhibits. 
Guides, buses, taxis. 


transport: Railroads excellent. 
Paris is Europe’s “air-hub.” Fine 
roads, gas for your car. 
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“'M OFF TO FRANCE FOR A HOLIDAY!” says 
Madeleine Carroll, charming star of stage, screen 
and radio: ““This time in the lovely autumn when 
Paris is really at her best! Later... to the heavenly 





you can really go as you like, according 
to your budget: “grand-luxe and Pull- 
man”—or third class and pension. How- 
ever you go it’s a rare adventure in old- 
world beauty, in exciting Paris shopping 
—in centuries-old culture. 


But whether you come now or next sum- 
mer, you'll love your trip. For France 
knows no season—it’s truly the land of 
four seasons. Ang France says Come! 







FOR TOURIST INFORMATION: 
Write for “France Says Come.” Ad- 
dress: French National Tourist Office, 
Dept. H1, Box 221, New York 20, N. Y. 












Things you'll want to know about FRANCE—this Winter 











hotels: Rates are “fixed” in all 
classes. Hotels heated; no luxury tax. 


recreation: Ski, skate, tobog- 
gan; golf and tennis, swim and sail. 
Racing and Casinos. 


shops: All the thrill of Paris shop- 
ping; New U. S. law allows tourists 
to bring in $400 worth duty free. 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


A service agency of the Ministry of 
Public Works, Transportation and Tourism 
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The Opposition, by William Gropper 


A new crop of spectators dip their pens in 


satire to explain “what makes an American” 


by HILARY H. LYONS 


HE TWO-WEEKS-WITH-PAY vacation- 
T ers among us generally have squan- 
dered their titbit of time this summer 
looking at America through the trav- 
eler’s eye. The winter-sports and 
Southern-beaches trekkers have not 
yet taken off. This mellow in-between- 
travel season, autumn, is a good time 
to think about America in terms not of 
scenery but of manners and customs. 

Much more than scenery, customs 
and manners make a country. They 
give it its character and its human 
meaning. And they can .be observed 
and relished even by those whom jobs 
keep at home. To travel in the realm 
of American behavior requires only 
that one keep one’s eyes and ears open. 
Most of the best travel books about 
America have been less descriptive of 
places and things than of the way 
Americans think and live. 

Even before the nation became 
united, wise observers recognized that 
there was a distinctly American way 
of behavior. Our customs and manners 
were already different from Europe’s; 
they were very much our own. Back in 
1765 an observant Frenchman named 
Michel-Guillaume de Crévecoeur 
adopted America as his homeland and 
settled down as a farmer in Orange 
County, New York. From that year 
until 1780, when he returned for a time 
to France, he wrote a series of essays 
called Letters Froman American Farmer, 
in one of which he asked: ““ What is the 
American, this new man?” He tried to 
answer his question by describing the 
then-colonial manners and customs. 
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Writers, native and foreign, have 
been following in de Crévecoeur’s 
tracks ever since. His question has 
never grown stale, mainly because the 
American seems to become a new man 
every generation. Politically, he is re- 
markably stable. Socially and eco- 
nomically, he is forever on the march 
and so he constantly sheds old customs 
and attitudes and acquires new. 

Obviously there are also incessant 
physical changes in American life. The 
Chicago of 1948 does not remotely re- 
semble the Chicago of 1848, the year in 
which the town got its first railroad. 
But there has been an even more revo- 
lutionary change in Chicagoan customs 
and manners than in the Chicagoan 
sky line. To many writers, this capacity 
for lightly shedding old habits of 


thought and behavior is one of the most 
fascinating aspects of Americ:n life. 

The writers who are included jn this 
discussion belong essentially to that 
class. They are both amused and bg. 
mused by our postwar manners. They 
recognize that, as after each of pe 
major wars, we are in the process of 
changing our national customs. (aj 
them popular sociologists, meaning sty. 
dents of contemporary “forms, instity. 
tions and functions of human groups,” 
to borrow a ponderous phrase from 
Webster. They are also satirists. They 
make fun of us, for our own sake, 

Lest some Congressional committee 
be looking over my shoulder, let me add 
that I do not believe any of these writ- 
ers is subversive, even though their 
laughter at our current manners occa- 
sionally is tinged with malice. The 
satirical approach to the American 
scene, as distinct from American scen- 
ery, is a venerable one. Charles Dick- 
ens, alien but eminent, practiced it. So 
did Mark Twain, who probably was as 
American as it is possible to be. 

One of our unchanging national hab- 
its is our insistence on laughing at our- 
selves. While laughing we learn, and 
not seldom we mend our ways. No one, 
accordingly, should be distressed that 
all the books discussed here have 
mockery among their ingredients. In 
essence, however, they have a serious 
purpose: they conduct us on a tour of 
our current states of mind and of our 
ways of behavior. 





First, BECAUSEit isin the ancient tra- 
dition of books about America by Eng- 
lishmen, Geoffrey Gorer’s The American 
People (W.W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
New York, $3). Mr. Gorer, who has 
taught both at Columbia and Yale, calls 
himself an anthropologist, but “ sociol- 
ogist’”’ would define him more exactly. 
He is confident enough to try to sum 
us up in 246 pages, which may not 
be modest but is certainly not time 
wasting. (Continued on Page 24) 








Garage Lights, by Stuart Davis 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

Mr. Gorer’s book is clearly for both 
European and American audiences. 
He sees this country as a child of Eu- 
rope—a child troubled by its relation- 
ship to its male parent (Britain). Al- 
though the Gorer thesis struck me as 
being more ingenious than valid, I still 
can recommend The American People 
as a thoughtful exploration. It is writ- 
ten always with vivacity and sometimes 
with wit. It will not satisfy the Amer- 
ican as an accurate picture of his char- 
acter, but it will challenge him to explore 
his mores from the “anthropological” 
viewpoint—and to enjoy the experience. 

Here is an example of the Gorer 
method: “She [the American mother] 
can never have the easy, almost uncon- 
scious self-assurance of the mother of 
more patterned societies, who is follow- 
ing ways she knows unquestionably to 
be right. The American mother is al- 
ways more or less anxious, anxious lest 
she make mistakes or forget part of the 
prescribed routine... . 

“Most babies accommodate them- 
selves fairly quickly to whatever sched- 
ule is imposed upon them, but there is 
usually a period before this is success- 
fully accomplished during which the 
baby screams with unassuaged hunger 
and rage, and is not fed. . . . And so 
most American babies learn . . . the 
fear of hunger. When they grow up this 
fear remains with them, though dis- 
guised and taking irrational forms. . . . 
Symptoms of it can be seen in the fre- 
quently expressed fears that America 
will be reduced to want, perhaps to ac- 
tual starvation, if it lets its food or re- 
sources or money outside the country.” 

To this reviewer that is an uncommon 
mixture of sheer nonsense and shrewd 
observation. Mr. Gorer, I should say, is 
a highly unscientific explorer who none- 
theless keeps his eyes open. In all likeli- 
hood he is blazing a trail that future ex- 
plorers of the American scene will fol- 
low, for the major premise of his book is 


that American customs and habits jp. 
evitably are expressed in our foreign 
policy and that our foreign policy ig of 
vital concern to the whole world, 


A MORE RECENT BOOK on the Amer. 
ican character— Elizabeth Hawes’ Any. 
thing But Love (Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., New York, $2.75)—is, tomy mind, 
a more knowing as well as a more gay. 
age comment on our national mores 
than Mr. Gorer’s The American People. 
I believe, though, that only Americans 
will be able to understand it. Anything 
But Love demands acquaintance with 
popular U. S. literature and with the 
way American women talk among 
themselves. Miss Hawes’ book was 
written to answer these questions; 
“What are the rules for feminine be- 
havior in the United States today? 
Who or what makes them? To what 
extent are they being obeyed? How do 
these rules affect men? Is woman a 
lost sex? If so, is she the only lost sex?” 

At its best, her method of offering an- 
swers resembles that of S. J. Perelman 
more closely than that of anthropolo- 
gists or sociologists like Mr. Gorer. On 
the surface, Anything But Love is a wild 
and sometimes hilarious burlesque. Un- 
derneath, despite some extravagant 
generalizations, it is a sober, disquiet- 
ing study of women in America. Miss 
Hawes will make a lot of Americans of 
both sexes pretty mad. But many 
readers should rush to her banner; al- 
most any reader should be entertained. 

Miss Hawes’ principal thesis is that 


if they don’t begin to question what they 


read and listen to, American women 
may wake up one day to discover that 
they aren’t human beings. An alarming 


notion, and possibly fantastic. But once. 


she stops trying too hard to be funny, 
Miss Hawes sheds real light on the way 
Americans live. Listen to ‘ the Doctor,” 
who appears to be Miss Hawes’ mouth- 
piece: “The chief psychological conse- 
quence of the traditional social attitude 


Maple Sugaring in Vermont, by Paul Sample 
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shout the inferiority of women, for which 
there is not one shred of evidence, is 
that women become totally dissatisfied 
with being women. They become .. . 
something between a sexless woman and 
a parody of aman... . The sane and 
normal woman will find her happiness 
in the pursuit of the goal of being both a 
womanly woman .. . and a worker.” 
Although Anything But Love is essen- 
tially a work of nonfiction, Miss Hawes 
occasionally uses the method of the 
storyteller to carry out her explorations. 
Fiction, too, is a legitimate way of ex- 
ploring the American scene. But of re- 
cent novels that undertake seriously to 
discuss the American character, I can 
think of only one that warrants men- 
tion in this group of books. It is Evelyn 
Waugh’s The Loved One (Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, $2.50) which, 
like Anything But Love, on the surface is 
a burlesque. Where Miss Hawes will ir- 
titate the conventional reader, Mr. 
Waugh is likely to offend the sensitive. 
Even the author admits that The Loved 
One is not for the squeamish. Outwardly 
it is a satirical comment on American 
mortuary customs, with special refer- 
ence to a Los Angeles cemetery called 
(in the novel) Whispering Glades, 
Readers unwilling to encounter an all 
too vivid account of burial practices had 
best stay clear of The Loved One. Those 
who do not fear being offended will find 
that this novel by an accomplished Brit- 
isher is a serious work, that its purpose 
is to examine the basic American atti- 
tudes toward love and death and that 
while Mr. Waugh is immoderately acid, 
his novel rests on a genuine humanism. 
Although some of its implications are 
false as well as needlessly cruel, there is 
enough truth at the core of the book to 
make it required reading for those pre- 
pared to look at American society 
through the cold but penetrating vision 
of a major novelist. Note, please, that 
while Mr. Waugh seems to take a dim 
view of American life in The Loved One, 
he has taken an even dimmer view of 
England in some of his previous books. 
There is another class of books on the 
American scene which are not nearly so 
@itical nor so ambitsous as those just 
mentioned. In them the laughter is gen- 
tle and kindly. These books, typified by 
E. P. Dutton & Co.'s Society in America 
series, examine American regions and 
cities pleasantly and unpretentiously, 
aiming at sociological accuracy but not 
seeking to penetrate very far beneath 
the surface. Books like Charles Hurd’s 
Washington Cavalcade and Cleveland 
Amory’s The Proper Bostonians are none- 
theless diverting and enlightening stud- 
ies in American culture. They may be of 
only transient interest, but they help to 
put our country into clearer focus. 


THE FOLLOWING are other recent 
books that deal primarily with man- 
ners and customs: 


Walden Two, by B. F. Skinner (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, $3). 
Throughout the 19th Century Amer- 
icans loved to found Utopian colonies. 
Mr. Skinner creates an imaginary col- 
ony of this kind for contemporary Amer- 
icans and in so doing gives us his views 
on what’s wrong with American life. Not 
a brilliant performance, but readable. 

The Town With the Funny 
Name, by Max Miller (E. P. Dutton 
& Company, New York, $2.75). The 
town is La Jolla, California, a com- 
munity situated, as Mr. Miller says, 
“‘on The Edge from everywhere.” A 
charming, modest book that qualifies as 
good, popular sociology. 

Pine, Potatoes and People, by 
Helen Hamlin (W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, New York, $3). A good-natured, 
informative study of Aroostook County 
in Maine. The accent is on the pictur- 
esque, but there is levelheaded social 
comment too. 

Inside U. S. A., by John Gunther 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, $5). By 
now almost everybody must have read 
this one. Still, in any list of books on the 
American scene and character, it must 
be mentioned. Mr. Gunther is not al- 
ways accurate; nevertheless, he writes 
honestly and sensibly about nearly 
every facet of American life. 

Early Tales of the Atomic Age, by 
Daniel Lang (Doubleday & Co., New 
York, $2.75). Mr.Lang’s little book lives 
up to its brilliant title. A series of reports 
on the scientists, military men and 
others directly concerned with the de- 
velopment of atomic energy, it is a real 
contribution to the understanding of a 
new world in the making. 

State of Mind: A Boston Reader, 
edited by Robert N. Linscott (Farrar, 
Straus and Company, NewYork, $4.50). 
An anthology—first of the new Cily ¢ 
Country Readers Series—that under- 
takes to capture the flavor of Boston 
life. It does the job nicely, shedding a 
bright light on the Bostonian character. 

Land of Liberty, by Fred Hamlin 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, $3.50). ‘An informal history of 
the common people and their heroes,” 
this competently written book deals 
with such widely assorted Americans as 
Cotton Mather, Huey Long, Walt Whit- 
man and Franklin D. Roosevelt. An ex- 
cellent job of exploring varying Amer- 
ican states of mind. 

The American Democracy, by 
Harold J. Laski (The Viking Press, New 
York, $6.50). This 785-page ‘‘ commen- 
tary and interpretation” of just about 
every aspect of American life is a stu- 
pendous undertaking. The reader will 
be impressed in proportion to his re- 
spect for the basic political views of one 
of Britain’s most influential socialists. 
Despite its Marxist slant and its 
forbidding length, The American De- 
mocracy is a volume to challenge the 
mind. THE END 
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Hodroho 


MAN Who keeps close tabs on 

miniature golf, mah-jongg, 
Chinese checkers and similar crazes 
tells us that a new fadlet is in 
progress here. Bagpiping! 

The American boom is the biggest 
ever, with more pipes on order than 
can be supplied. Last year we paid 
$35,000 for over 600 sets, and only a 
shortage in flannelette, which is used 
to line the greasy sheepskin, kept the 
figures from going higher. Old and young 
like it; at Cornell University, one dealer 
informed us, “‘they’re fair daft aboot 
it.” New York supports 15-odd pipe 
bands and there are lone skirlers scat- 
tered all over, who play a series of weird 
sounds which, according to the Scots, 
go something like this: 


I hodroho hanin hiechin 
Hadroho hodroho hanin hiechin. 


This is not Gaelic, but pure sound and, 
to its devotees, pure music. 

For centuries the Scots have main- 
tained that only a born Highlander has 
the physique and the soul to be a good 
piper. The MacCrimmons, a bagpipe 
dynasty that tootled for The MacLeod 
of MacLeod on the wild Isle of Skye for 
three centuries, held that it took seven 
generations to produce the raw human 
material of a piper, and seven years 
more to teach him the musical rudi- 
ments. This is actually a Scotch fantasy 
that ranks alongside the Loch Ness 
monster. Modern experts assure you 
that a person without a drop of Gaelic 
blood can pick up the ABC’s in three 
months, so long as he has enthusiasm 
and strong lungs. Actually the Scots 
don’t even have a patent on the pipes. 
In different versions, the sheep, goat or 
pig squealer is known to mountain folk 
around the world, including Bohemians, 
Moravians, Slovaks, Yugoslavs, Al- 
banians, Greeks and Sicilians. What 
the Scots did was to dress up the bag 


























and militarize it, so that it became the 
war flag of the clans going into battle. 
Fitting out instrument and player in 
gaudy tartans made piping glamorous. 

Most of the pipe bands in New York 
are Irish, and there are a good many 
Fenians who will tell you that the Irish 
invented the pipes in the first place. 
There’s even a story around that the 
Irish introduced the pipes to the 
Scots as a joke and the Scots haven’t 
seen the point yet. In any case, the 
Irish instrument, unlike the loud 
but tuneless Scotch marching pipe, is 
sweet and unmartial; definite but un- 
complicated tunes may be played on it. 

It’s even possible to put bagpipe 
music on paper—it’s been done for 
over a hundred years, though many 
Scotch pipers still learn by ear alone. 

For centuries the British hated the 
pipes. One of the carvings on Lincoln 
Cathedral is a statue of a piper squeez- 
ing a squalling cat under his arm. And 
after defeating Bonnie Prince Charlie 
at Culloden, the English made piping 
a hanging offense for fear its martial 
strains might ignite another uprising 
among the Scots. Nevertheless, if you 
take up piping, chances are you'll buy 
your bag from an Englishman, Henry 
Starck, whose family has been turning 
out bagpipes since Queen Victoria’s 
time. Even the Scots of the Outer Heb- 
rides play Starcks today. 

It was Starck’s grandfather who in- 
vented the, Stradivarius of bagpipes, 
the Brian Boru. Ever since, the little 
Starck shop in London has been piled 
high with the raw material of bag- 
pipes—blackwood from the Belgian 
Congo for the drones, reeds from Spain, 
the finest French silk ribbons, English 
sterling-silver mounts, and English 
sheepskin for the bag. Keeping this 
bag from going porous has been a pip- 
er’s headache for centuries and each 
devotee has his own secret formula. 
Some coat it with molasses, some with 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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YOUR CHILD CAN BE t 
EDUCATED AT HOME ga 
Mothers without teaching experience can give their 
children a sound modern education with Calvert 
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rade. Easy-to-follow instructions. Guidance by 


alvert teachers. All lesan, books provided. t by 
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Without Leaving Home! 
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time magazine and yet it brings 
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who cannot travel, nostalgic memo- 
ries to those who have been places— 
and for the others it offers so many 
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You doubtless have seen the Texas 
pages in this issue. A generous share of 
the November and December issue will 
bring Texas even closer. Which but 
suggests other states, other countries, 
cities and towns which will be offered 
for your pleasure in coming months. 


A subscription mailed soon after this 
October issue arrives can start with 
November. And prices are very low for 
the high adventure that can be yours. 


PRICES 


1 year $5; 2 years $8; 3 years $11 
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Georgia Military Academy 
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Can You Succeed 
in the Fascinating 


Travel Field? 


STEP INTO A NEW WORLD 
OF GLAMOROUS OPPORTUNITY 


Today more Americans are “‘going places’’ than ever 
before in history. As a result—the hotel and in- 
stitutional field is surging ahead to new pros- 
perity. Successful Lewis graduates “making good” 
everywhere in luxurious hotels, fashionable resorts, 
smart restaurants and clubs. 
Did you ever sit in a hotel lobby, look at the beauti- 
ful surroundings and say to yourself, “I certainly 
would enjoy being an executive here?” Or at some 
magnificent banquet or gay dance have you envied the 
hotel’s hostess as she went about her happy duties? 
Perhaps you're convinced it would take years to 

“work up” to such an executive position. Or, be- 
cause you are “over 40""—you may believe you're 
too old to start. Neither is true! 

Myra Banks Becomes Hostess, 

Though Without Previous Hotel Experience 

‘*Dissatisfied with my humdrum routine 
work, I sent for the Lewis School book. 
Shortly afterwards, I enrolled. Now 
Hostess of this beautiful resort hotel, earn- 
ins asplendid salary. I get as much fun out 

of the say parties and sparkling _— 

tainment I plan and supervise as do 
guests. Thanks to Lewis Training” 


We CERTIFY to Your Employer You 
Will “‘Make Good’’ When Placed 


Most successful Lewis Graduates knew absolutely acthing 
about hotel work when they enrolled. any were 
mature years or had only a grade school education. Under 
our Certified Employees Plan we hel place ven and 
CERTIFY YOU WILL “MAKE D” WHEN 
PLACED. Mail the coupom TODAY for FREE Book. 


| Course approved for Veterans’ training | 
me ge ee ee ee ee ee ee ed ee oe 

[Kewrs WOTEL tran sencot. 33 uz] 

| Send me the FREE book, “Your Big Opportunity,” 1 


without a pee I wish to know how to qualify | 
for a well-paid position. 
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(Continued from Page 27) 

honey, some with liquid sugar. A piper 
recently arrested in London for making 
“ynnecessary noise”’ (the piper’s occu- 
pational hazard) was also booked as a 
drunk after the bobby had sniffed him. 
He proved his innocence by holding 
his bag up to the constable’s nose. He 
had sweetened it with Haig & Haig. 

Grandfather Starck was a flute 
player and:a pacifist, but he also 
dreamed of the day when the Brian 
Boru would lead the British in battle. 
This happened at Ginchy in World 
War I, when the Scots Guards piped in 
the shambles of Flanders. Two pipers 
also won the Victoria Cross in World 
War II, and the pipe band of the En- 
niskillen Fusiliers, blowing furiously 
into Brian Borus, led London’s World 
War II victory parade. 

Today the Pope of Piping is the 
King’s Pipe Major, William Ross, who 
has been skirling for almost all his 75 
years. He passes on all regimental pipe 
majors, is the arbiter of all bagpipe lore 
and technique. He won his first title in 
the 90’s at the Highland Games in 
Scotland—the pipers’ 
pionship contest. 


annual cham- 


But you don’t have to be a military 
mantobea piper: youdon’tevenhaveto 
be aman. For sixteen years one of the 
top bands has been the Dagenham Girl 
Pipers, who have played at the World’s 
Fair, in the London Lord Mayor’s 
Procession and, during the war, all 
over the Middle East and Africa. 
Their former leader, Pipe Major Edith 
Turnbull, has since married a Brooklyn 
man and is spreading the word there. 

If you buy a pipe, it doesn’t have to 
be a Brian Boru. You can get one for 
anywhere between $56 and $200. Your 
pipe will be covered with tartan, too, 
which is more than British pipes are 
nowadays; shortages have dimmed their 
bag covers to a plain green. But un- 
less you are planning a lease-breaking 
party, you’d better invest in a smaller 
practice pipe as well. This is a bagless 
bagpipe, useful for city dwellers and 
for practice fingering sessions. All in 
all, the country is the best place for the 
pipes and, despite the large number of 
bands, it is probable that most pipers 
are solitary musicians. Nowadays you 
are apt to see one anywhere from In- 
verness to Iowa, striding along over the 
moors as he blasts away, his face crim- 
soned by effort, obliviously happy in a 
world of his own making. 


Slipshod Specter 


ou time ago we devoted a few 
columns here to a natural his- 
tory of various unnatural inhab- 
itants of Ireland—leprechauns, 
pookas, merrowes and the like. 
Since then we have been receiving 
memos from ghost writers about 
spooks and hants in other corners of the 





other world. Strangest bit of lore we 
received was the low-down on the 
jumbies on the island of St. John in the 
Virgin Islands. Jumbies are the most in- 
effective ghosts anywhere. 

Jumbies pop up all over the West In- 
dies in different forms, but on St. John 
they show up after midnight and are 
recognizable by their clanking chains 
and by the fact that their heads face 
backwards. Jumbies are first cousins to 
zombies. Both rise from the dead, but a 
zombie remains under the control of a 
sorcerer while a jumbie is more of a free 





lance. The St. John jumbies all died 
slaves (hence the chains) and all are out 
to get white men. This enmity dates 
back to 1733, when there was a bloody 
but unsuccessful slave revolt. The last 
handful of slaves was hunted through 
the bush to the precipitous edge of a cliff 
at Mary’s Point. There, rather than 
face such then-standard punishments as 
torture with red-hot irons, chopping off 
of limbs and final hanging, they all 
joined hands and leaped into the sea. 

This has been the jumbies’ grudge 
and stock in trade ever since. By local 
custom, any white man.on a midnight 
errand who meets a jumbie is immedi- 
ately bewitched and, willy-nilly, hurries 
to the cliff at St. Mary’s and throws 
himself off. Negroes on St. John can save 
themselves by scattering 99 grains of 
corn on the ground; for some reason this 
keeps the jumbie busy until dawn hunt- 
ing for the hundredth grain. This is a 
pretty logical state of affairs, as ghost 
logic goes, but it just doesn’t work. No- 
body, black or white, has jumped off 
Mary’s Point in the last 215 years. 
Somebody ought to tell the jumbies that 
they are living in a fool’s purgatory. 


Berlin, Szczecin, Titograd 


NE of the minor symptoms of 
O international nervousness, 
past and present, is the current 
rash of name-changing around 
the world. Every outbreak of black 
headlines, particularly during a 
war, occasions a new crop of mon- 
ickers for towns, streets, avenues 
and horse-watering troughs, as 
new heroes rise and villains fall. 

We were much more level-headed 
about names and foreign influences in 
World War II than in the first World 
War, when dachshunds were considered 
rather subversive and sauerkraut be- 
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SMOKED 


TURKEY 


Cooked to perfection over glowing hickory em- 
bers, these beautiful birds are heavy with luscious 
breast and succulent péarly-pink dark meat. 

Ready to eat, the answer to any gift problem. 


tts Dutch 
HAM 


Studded with aromatic cloves, cured and basted 
in rare old Sherry wine, glazed and baked in our 
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came “ Liberty Cabbage.” The four To- 
kyos in this country (Ark., N.Dak., Ohio 
and Tex.) were not changed to Mac- 
Arthur’s Hat or Eisenhower Corners 
during W. W. II; our one Roma and 
ten Romes were not changed, and of the 
14 Berlins, only the one in Alabama got 
a new handle: Sardis. Swastika, Tex., 
became shy and turned into Brilliant. 
On the cold-war front we seem steady, 
too; none of the 11 Moscows have be- 
come Trumangrad as yet. 

Elsewhere, the story is different. 
Canada has renamed at least nine 
towns. Among these, Leger Corner, 
New Brunswick, became Dieppe; Jap 
Inlet became Hunt’s Inlet; and Scotty 
Springs, Ontario, became Wavell, all 
for obvious heroic reasons. Kleczkow- 
ski became Oscar Lake, just because 
it seemed like a good idea. 

France, where directions and ad- 
dresses are haphazard under the best 
conditions, is the most excitable nation 
anywhere about its street names. Paris 
has put up 65 new street signs 
since the war; they seem to be split 
about 50-50 between heroes of the re- 
sistance and international favorites. 
Among the switches have been Place de 
Rome into Place Gabriel Peri (for a 
murdered hostage); Avenue de Tokyo 
into Avenue de New York; -Avenue 
Victor Emmanuel IIT into Avenue 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; and Avenue 
du Maréchal Pétain into Avenue de la 
Division LeClerc. The new Avenue 
Roosevelt, by the way, is only one of 
uncounted hundreds of new streets 
and towns bearing his name. 

Belgium also went hog-wild. Brussels 
has avenues named after Roosevelt, 
Churchill, DeGaulle and Stalingrad. 
Bastogne hasa Place MacAuliffe, and 
a Café MacAuliffe, after the general 
who said ‘‘nuts,”’ and whose name, in- 
cidentally, is spelled McAuliffe. 

England is old England, come blitz 
or dollar-shortage. Noticing that Lon- 
don had a Montgomery Street, we 
wrote the London City Council to ask 
if it had derived this name from the 
Field Marshal’s. Turned out not; the 
street had been named in 1871. In a 
long letter (“not the Council’s practice 
to rename”. . . “it will be appreci- 
ated”... “in view of difficulties” . . . ) 
we were told not to be silly, that Lon- 
don never renamed streets. 

In Yugoslavia, Padgorica has be- 
come Titograd. Borisovgrad in Bul- 
garia has been renamed Parvomay 
(‘First of May”). Poland is making a 
lot of changes, many of them back to 
titles abandoned a thousand years ago, 
when Prussia became Germanized. 
Danzig is Gdansk, Swinemunde is 
Swinoujscie, Stettin is Szezecin, 
and Hindenburg is Zabrze. Russia, 
oddly enough, has not done much re- 
cent changing since its big post- 
revolutionary map-erasing. Biggest ex- 


ception is in the northern part of East 
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Prussia, once Junkerland but now gop, 
trolled by Moscow. Here Kocnigshery 
is Kaliningrad, Friedland js Pray. 
dinsk (mamed after the newspaper) 
and Preussisch-Eylau was scarcely jm. 
proved by becoming Bagrationoys, 

Just in case you feel that this coy. 
try is getting stodgy and sot in its ways 
when it comes to names, we can asgurp 
you that this isn’t true. Why, just fe. 
cently Ho-Ho-Kus, N. J., officially 








adopted its hyphens in a tradition 
smashing decision that ought to keep all 
the mail for Ho-Ho-Kus from going to 
Hoboken, the way it used to. And then 
there is the town in Oklahoma, lately 
known as Berwyn, whose full name now 
is Gene Autry. No one can claim we'r 
backward about honoring our heroes. 


Hobo 


MM“ A. DEAN SWIFT has taken up 
mural painting as a side line 
to his regular profession of mooch- 
ing and bumming. Swift is prob- 
ably the world’s champion hitch- 
hiker, with a logged distance of 
526,007 miles, in the 48 states 
and 20 foreign countries. 

His mileage, he estimates, was 
piled up like this: Walking, 10,00 
miles; riding the rods, 30,000; hitch- 
hiking, 300,000; shipboard, 100,000; 
by plane, 85,000; by blimp, 1000. He 
put in seven miles on a bicycle, 
decided it was too tough, and gave the 
bike to a small boy. When we visited 
Mr. Swift, he was adding some Italia 
Alps to the walls of a New York restav- 
rant halfway between the Bowery and 
Park Avenue, both of which have so fat 
overlooked his genius. Swift’s costume 
included a pair of Florsheim shoe 
(bummed from the factory in Chicago), 
a Pendleton shirt (bummed from the 
factory in: Portland, Oregon), ané 


French beret (paid for). His paint 
ing, from what we could see of it, ap 
peared similar to the story of his life: 
imaginative. 

Swift was born in England but grev¥ 


up in Connecticut, where he spent é 
year in the Connecticut State Schod 
for Boys. He hit the road at the age df 
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16after flunking out of high school. He 
thumbed his first ride from a minister 
in 1933 on his way to the Chicago 
World’s Fair. After a hitch in the CCC 
he went to England, then to France, 
where, for the inducement of 120 francs, 
he joined the French Foreign Legion. 
It looked like an unpleasant life, though, 
« he deserted and jumped back to 
England. There he became a temporary 
guest of London’s Brixton Prison (for 
pot paying his train fare) and was re- 
patriated, on the cuff, to America. “I 
planned it that way,” he says. 

He then undertook his grand thumb- 
and-bum tour of the U.S. A. He slept in 
Government transient camps, in hobo 
jungles and in farms and homes. 

“On a farm,” he said, “you make 
friends with the farmer’s dog. In the 
city you pal up to the kids and then 
their folks ask you in. It’s easy.” The 
first 50,000 miles of hitchhiking were 
the hardest. By that time he had com- 
piled the first of five enormous scrap- 
books of press clippings and he had no 
trouble getting free rides and beds from 
folks who liked entertaining a celebrity. 

Swift is quite a celebrity-hunter him- 
self. He has shaken hands with 23 state 
governors, Osa Johnson, George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Prince Mike Romanoff and 
Henry Ford. He considers Prince Mike 
his only rival. Henry Ford he hit for a 
$2 handout and got $20. Connecticut 
has named him its official champ hitch- 
hiker and gave him license plate “0000,” 
which is tacked onto his suitcase. 
$wift’s philosophy of panhandling de 
luxe is to ask for exactly what he wants. 
“Like the manna story in the Bible,” 
he explains. “Only I don’t go for 
manna; I eat caviar, oysters on the half 
shell, tenderloin steak and Roquefort 
cheese with burgundy.” Swift asked for 
and got a free trip by plane from De- 
troit to New York—by threatening a 
three-day sit-down strike in the Amer- 
ican Airlines offices if they didn’t come 
across. He got a free meal in the main 
dining room of the Waldorf-Astoria— 
by asking the owner, the late Lucius 
Boomer, for a hot dog. He has stayed in 
many of the best hotels, as well as on 


some of the best park benches. “Always 
go to the top man in a hotel,” Swift 
advises. “If he’s any good at his job 
he’ll come across and put you up.” 

In the late 30’s, Swift told us, he 
went to the Near East. ‘One day in 
Persia,” he said, ‘‘I gave my last cent 
to a blind beggar on the street. He must 
have told the Shah about me because I 
was invited to paint a mural in the 
Shah’s harem. He assigned thirteen 
maidens to help me with my work.” 
Swift is a little vague today about the 
Shah’s name and home town. With re- 
luctance he dragged himself away from 
the thirteen maidens and toured the 
Mediterranean on a tramp steamer. “I 
visited most of Europe after that,” he 
said, ““and—oh yeah—I did a stretch 
with the International Brigade in Spain. 
I. don’t like the Russians, though: they 
never let me into their country. Why, 
5000 American hobos in Russia would 
solve our international problems and 
clear up these misunderstandings.” 

Back in America in 1939, Swift de- 
cided to catch up on his schooling. “I 
read all the classics—boom, like that! 
Indian philosophers, Voltaire—oh, ev- 
erything.” He wasn’t in the Army (flat 
feet) but he broke down during the war 
and worked as a coal miner, in a steel 
mill, and finally as a railroad man. In 
1945 he was passing through Madison, 
Wis., and liked it so much he stayed a 
year. There he was encouraged in his 
painting by the late John Steuart Curry 
and began to turn out landscapes 
wherever he went. He now carries a 
card identifying himself as ‘‘Creative 
Artist of Round the World Murals.” 

Swift will settle down, after a fash- 
ion, if he finds the right woman to 
marry. He has the specifications all 
drawn up. “She should be a widow,” 
he says, “with three kids, ranging in 
age from five to ten years old. She 
should be about 28, good-looking, fond 
of traveling. She must own a Packard 
and a modern trailer.” 

Applicants may submit their qualifi- 
cations to A. Dean Swift, present ad- 
dress: somewhere in North America. 


THE END 
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~ Two complete coats in one 


Wherever you go...whenever you go... 
you'll go smartly in a Season Skipper* coat. 

The all-wool patented lining buttons in or 

out, sleeves and all, to keep you comfortable 
whatever the weather. Expertly tailored 

by the master craftsmen who make our fine men’s 
coats. Season Skipper coats are never dated... 
always in fashion. Shown: Vassar Model in finest 
quality 100% virgin wool gabardine. 

Season Skipper coats are priced $65 and up. 


* 
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FOR FASHION FOLDER AND NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER WRITE : 
DEPT. H-108, SEASON SKIPPER CORP., 325 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL.; 200 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y.; OR 608 SOUTH HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF, 
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OME TIME AGO, Houipay decided, on 
S the basis of sheer physical safety as 
well as editorial wisdom, that the state of 
Texas could not much longer be neg- 
lected. For the same reasons, we knew 
that the man who wrote the story must 
be a Texan. And since a state, like a per- 
son, is more likable when its frailties as 
well as its virtues are known, we wanted 
a Texan who could be more or less ob- 
jective about Texas. That’s why the au- 
thor of Teras (page 34) is Austin’s J. 
Frank Dobie, “the most colorful citizen 
of colorful Texas,” the crusader “to keep 
Texas unique,” “the best college profes- 
sor that ever got on a horse,” and the 
man who “ probably knows more about 
Texas folklore than any other man alive.” 

He’s also the man: 


Who has written or edited 30 books 
about the Southwest. He jogged 2000 
rough miles on muleback collecting lore 
for Tongues of the Monte, immortalized 
the Texas steer in The Longhorns, hopes 
to do the same for brother coyote in his 
Voice of the Coyote, due out soon. 


Who was the first native Texan to 
become a ful! professor of English 
at the University of Texas. He taught 
there on and off for than three dec- 
ades, never took a PhD. because “I 
learned early that a Ph.D. thesis con- 
sists of transferring bones from one 
graveyard to another.” 


Who initiated a famous course on 
the life and literature of the 
Southwest. When he proposed it to 
University of Texas authorities as Lil- 
erature of the Southwest, he was turned 
down on the grounds that the South- 
west has no literature. He added “Life” 


bY-LINES 


J. Frank Dobie aims to keep Texas unique 


to the title, got his course: “I guaranteed 
that at least we had life.” 


Who divides Texas folk into three 
classes: Texians (the old rock); Texans 
(those out of the old rock); and people 
who just live in Texas (those who are 
wearing the rock away). He descends 
from a Virginia-born great-grandfather 
who migrated to Texas in 1834, con- 
siders himself “part Texian, part Texan.” 


Who refuses to be a “professional 
Texan.” He lived on a 7000-acre Texas 
ranch till he was 16, has managed a 
quarter-of-a-million-acre ranch on the 
Nueces River, attended Southwestern 
University in Georgetown, Texas. But he 
knows there are other parts of the 
world too: he took his Master’s at 
Columbia, served in France as a first 
lieutenant in Field Artillery in World 
War I, lectured to G. I.’s in England 
and Germany in World War II. 


Who won botha research fellowship 
from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and a Guggenheim grant. He does 
a good part of his research around camp- 
fires and at trading posts, sports a white 
Stetson and buckskin watch fob, likes to 
be called “Pancho.” He works at his 
typewriter with hat on head, reads aloud 
what he has written, “tinkers” with 
sentences “until they sing like a fiddle.” 
Said an old trail driver: ‘‘ He speaks our 
language—and he’s got the right tune as 
well as the right words.” 


Who admits he can be the biggest 
liar in the Southwest. “. . . But the 
lies I tell are authentic lies. An authentic 
liar knows what he is lying about, knows 
that his listeners, unless they are tender- 



















































































“De bobus longicornibus quod ille non cognovit, inutile est aliis cognoscere.”’ 


feet or greenhorns, know also, and hence 
makes no pretense of fooling either him- 
self or them.” 


Who was the second American to 
become professor of American his- 
tory at Cambridge. He made sure 
beforehand that he wouldn’t have to 
wear a cutaway, turned out to be one of 
the best good-will ambassadors America 
had ever sent England. Cambridge gave 
him an honorary M. A. with the citation: 
“What he doesn’t know about longhorn 
cattle isn’t worth knowing.” (See Latin 
quote below photo.) 


Who refused an office in Texas Uni- 
versity’s $2,750,000 twenty-seven- 
story tower. He set up instead in a 
basement room of seedy Old B-Hall, sur- 
rounded?’himself with steer horns, coyote 
and deer-hide rugs, rawhide chairs, and 
bottles that once held “Judge” Roy 
Bean’s beer. Over his door he tacked the 


thighbone of a cow inscribed: ‘Office 
hours: irregular.” He parted company 
with the University of Texas in 1947, 


Who is always willing to stand up 
and be counted. At a formal banquet 
of the Texas Fine Arts Association, the 
master of ceremonies said: “If anyone 
has the bad taste to believe that this 
painting is not beautiful and true art, let 
him stand up.” Pancho Dobie stood up. 


Who believes “only a critical atti- 
tude can save democracy.’’ Though 
he now gives most of his time to writing 
a combination of history, natural history 
and traditional lore of the West and 
Southwest, he says: ‘I don’t live in the 
past—the past of open ranges—as I used 
to back before 1940. I was rather late 
becoming a contemporary with myself, 
but not so late as many of my elders. It 
amazes me that so many people are ded- 
icated to perpetuating petrifaction.” 





Sions likes his Texans average 












ee Y first contact with Texas’ fighting 

M spirit was when I covered some 
operations of the 36th “Texas’ Infantry 
Division in Italy and Southern France,” 


* says Harry Sions, the associate editor in 


charge of major Hoxmpay features like 
the Texas story. ‘‘ Like everybody else, I 
found that the fighting Texan made an 
excellent combat soldier—just as good, 
say, as the fighting Iowan or Pennsyl- 
vanian. I discovered, too, that the pro- 
fessional Texas G. I. was as much a phony 
and bore as the professional Brooklyn 
G.I., but that by and large Texas G. I.’s 
liked pretty girls and beer and disliked 
officers; in other words, were pretty 
much like G.I.’s from any other state.” 

Assigned as a private to Yank maga- 
zine shortly after his enlistment, Mr. 
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Sions spent some three years covering 
Newfoundland, the Azores, North Africa, 
Italy, Southern France, Austria, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. He ended up 
as a staff sergeant and editor of Yank in 
the Mediterranean theater. 

He was born in Philadelphia, attended 
Cornell University and was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 
Before he came to Hotmpay two years 
ago, he was editor of Salute, had also 
been a newspaper reporter and feature 
writer. His first published writing was a 
poem (composed at 12) which began: 
“Oh that smile, oh that smile, Without 
evil, without guile. . .” “ It was published 
inthe Ambler High Schoolmonthly maga- 
zine,” he recalls, “of which, by some 
coincidence, my sister was the editor.” 
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Carlsbad Caverns, in the Guadalupe Mountains 
of southeastern New Mexico, rank with the 
Grand Canyon as one of the two or three great 
natural wonders of the world. 

But like trying to describe the Grand Canyon, 
it is impossible to picture in words the silent 
grandeur of Carlsbad Caverns—where sunlight 
has never reached since the dawn of time. 

Formations frozen in stone 
Fantastic formations frozen in stone, such as 
Rock of Ages, Chinese Temple, and Lady at 
the Organ, meet the eye at every turn. 

The ceiling has disappeared under millions 
of stalactite pendants. Grotesque stalagmites, 
weighing many tons each, rise from the floor. 


Santa Fe 


NOD 


Santa Fe is the only railroad to Carlsbad for Carlsbad Caverns National Park. 


Daily Pullman service direct to Carlsbad, New Mexico, from Chicago and Los Angeles 


And the tremendous size of this underground 
fairyland (temperature, 56° the year ’round) 
is almost unbelievable. 


For instance, the "Big Room” alone is 4,500 
feet long, 625 feet wide, 300 feet from floor to 
ceiling. No photograph yet taken reveals more 
than an infinitesimal part of its glories. 


The way fo see it 

Plan to visit Carlsbad Caverns via Santa Fe 
this fall or winter, so you can enjoy an unhur- 
ried exploration of all parts of the floodlighted 
Caverns open to the public. U.S. National Park 
Rangers will be your guides. 

Santa Fe provides daily Pullman service 
from both Chicago and Los Angeles direct to 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES... Serving the West and Southwest 


R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago 4 
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Carlsbad, New Mexico, where motor coaches 
meet the train for the 27-mile ride to and from 
the entrance to the Caverns. 


Let us send you an illustrated brochure that gives full 
details on bow conveniently you can include this werld- 
famous underground fairyland in your trip to or from 
California via Santa Fe. Just mail the coupon. 


R. T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager 
Dept. H-3, 80 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me your illustrated brochure, “Carlsbad 
Caverns,” and tell me how easily | can visit this won- 
derland on my next trip to or from California. 

Name 


PS BESS OE re BE ee 


City. 
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The Fall of the Alamo, defended furiously in 1836 by men who knew they were doomed, crystallized the Texas characteristic of fighting 


TEXAS 


An explanation of the state and its people. 


First of a three-part series on our largest state. 





by J. FRANK DOBIE 


N JUNE 23, 1947, the bitter contest between 
the State of California and the Federal 
Government over title to California’s tidelands 
and the oil they contain, came to an end. The 
United States Supreme Court issued a decision 
awarding title to the nation. 

On that same day, Bascom Giles, Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office of Texas, in 
Austin, issued a counter decision. ‘ Rather than 
hand Texas tidelands over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” he said, “I would favor seceding.”’ 

The independent weekly, The Texas Specta- 
tor, cartooned Mr. Giles, the Governor and a 
group of oil magnates draped snugly in the 
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gamely no matter what the odds. Our 28th state was born here spiritually, in smoke and blood, ten years_before it joined the Union. 


Confederate flag. Yet Texas citizens in general 
saw nothing anachronistic in the solemn threat 
to secede. 

Documented history and derived tradition 
account for much current living and thinking 
in Texas. Texans who have silently forgotten 
who their grandmothers were or why their 
grandfathers came to Texas recall loudly that 
Texas was once a republic. Some Texans would 


be more contemporary with themselves if they 
could forget that. Yet the fact remains and a 
sympathetic world has aided in emphasizing it. 

In the spring of 1944 I was waiting in the 
anteroom of a London editorial office. One 
of the two young women clerks asked uncer- 
tainly, ‘Texas used to bea republic, didn’t it?” 


Davy Crockett, a hero of the Alamo. 
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“Tt still is,” answered the other. 

This was at one of those times when reports 
from battle fronts as published in some of the 
London papers gave the impression that Texas 
troops were allied to, rather than integrated 
with, other American forces. Could Londoners 
have read some of the Texas papers, they would 
have been sure of it. 

March 2 is a legal holiday in Texas. Schools 
and banks close. On the night of March, the 
second, alumni of the University of Texas, in 
foreign countries, in other states, and in towns 
all over Texas, gather to listen to eulogies of 
their own greatness, and sing The Eyes of 


Illustrations by Robert Fawcett 





Tezas are Upon You—a college song that 
has not only grown to be a state song but is 
rapidly becoming a national song. In Texas, it 
must be sung standing. On March 2, 1836, 
the Texas colonists declared their independ- 
ence from Mexico. 

San Jacinto Day is another legal holiday 
in Texas. On April 21, 1836, Sam Houston’s 
ununiformed, undrilled Texan forces defeated 
Gen. Santa Anna’s Mexican army on San 
Jacinto prairie, thus making the Texas repub- 
lic a reality. Rising from the battlefield, near 
Heuston, “the tallest stone monument in the 
world” commemorates the event. 

The event and the place of history imbedded 
deepest in the heart of Texans are, however, 
the Fal! of the Alamo and the Spanish mission 
by that name in San Antonio. Lord Macaulay 
said that every urbane man has two cities: his 
own and Paris. Every true Texan has two 
prides: his home town and the Alamo. Here 
Travis, Bowie, Crockett, Bonham and about 
185 other Texans withstood 5000 besieging 
Mexicans for 13 days, killed up to 1500 and 
then, to the last man, died fighting. The one sen- 
tence of Texas authorship that seems destined 
for immortality is the unsigned summary of 
that siege: ‘Thermopylae had her messenger 
of defeat; the Alamo had none.” 

The Lone Star flag that was shot down over 
the Alamo and that was carried into the Battle 
of San Jacinto floated for ten years over the 
republic’s varying state houses. The ten 
years were years of turbulent and desperate 
deeds, of continuing warfare with Mexico, of 
national poverty and coalescing Texas spirit. 
The Lene Star flag flies today over the capitol 


36 





@IL The Alamo may beat in the pulse of Texas, but oil flows in its veins. 


at Austin. It flies alone over the General 
Land Office of Texas. It flies alone, too, 
though more and more in company with the 
Stars and Stripes, before many a schoolhouse, 
throughout the state. 

The voluntary annexation of Texas to the 
Union, an act consummated in 1846, was by 
treaty between the United States Government 
and the government of the Republic of Texas. 
According to this treaty, the new state was to 
retain its public lands instead of surrendering 
them to the national Government; was to pay its 
previously entailed debts; and had the option of 
later dividing itself into as many as five states. 


The Ties That Bind — 


Despite the ceaseless hunger for office of lo- 
cal politicians, no movement to divide Texas 
into more states has ever gained headway. 
What section would sell its birthright of Alamo 
immortality, its inheritance of the undivided 
Texas tradition, for the doubtful advantage of 
more sectional politics? 

In its very first session in 1836, the Texas 
Congress had defined the boundaries of the Re- 
public as “beginning at the mouth of the Sa- 
bine River, running west along the Gulf of 
Mexico three leagues from land, to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, thence up the principal stream 
of said river to its source,” and so forth. Mexico 
steadfastly refused to recognize the Rio Grande 
as the southern boundary of Texas, claiming 
the Nueces River as the international line. Im- 
mediately after annexation, the United States 
fought a war with Mexico, technically to es- 
tablish the Rio Grande as the boundary. In 
1850, the United States paid Texas $10,000,000 
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for the Texas title to parts of New Mexico and 
Colorado east of the Rio Grande and to other 
territory projecting into Wyoming and Kan- 
sas. With this money, Texas paid off her debts. 
In legal battles yet to come, the Texas claim to 
tidelands extending out three leagues from the 
shoreline will be bolstered by arguments that 
no other state could muster. 

More substantial than any flag as evidence 
that ‘we cannot escape history’ —and in this 
instance, have no desire to escape it—is the 
General Land Office of Texas. Under the Re- 
public, it continued the Spanish Land system 
and did a wholesale business. Nevertheless, 
when Texas became a state, 60 per cent of the 
area within its present boundaries remained 
public domain. The total area of the state 
comprises 169,000,000 acres of land surface and 
2,000,000 acres of water surface—nearly one 
tenth of the total continental acreage of the 
United States (exclusive of Alaska). Half a cen- 
tury after Texas entered the Union, its public 
domain was still so extensive and the state was 
still so “land poor” that it appropriated 
3,050,000 acres in exchange for its present 
capitol of native granite. Meantime, it was 
subsidizing railroad construction with grants 
of land totaling 32,000,000 acres—a neat par- 
allel, disproportionately prodigal, to. the 158,- 
000,000 acres granted to railroads by the 
United States Government. 

The University of Texas has been called the 
most richly endowed university on earth. It is 
not, but it is extremely rich—oil rich. When 
the University opened in 1883, the legislature 
granted it 1,000,000 acres-of semi-desert trans- 
Pecos land. For decades these lands were 
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grazed free or for only a few cents per acre. 
Then in 1923 a driller who for two years had, 
lived with his wife and little daughter beside a 
wooden rig, brought in the Santa Rita oil well. 
The well was ninety miles from town, on Uni- 
versity of Texas land, and was the first suc- 
cessful one in a vast region now studded with 
oil fields. On June 30, 1948, the books showed 
that the permanent fund of the University of 
Texas totaled $82,758,078.17 in securities and 
cash, practically all from its oil royalties. About 
$16,000,000 of this amount had come in during 
the preceding twelve months, over $30,000,- 
000 during the preceding four years. 

Since the University of Texas became so 
rich, the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, which used to claim independence 
and could get dollars in appropriations from 
the farmer-loving legislature while the Uni- 
versity —suspected of both ideas and culture— 
was getting only dimes, has established itself 
as a branch of the University. It, therefore, 
shares in the dividends. Other institutions are 
reaching for a share of the oil royalties. By law 
only interest in the accruing oil funds can be 
spent by the University; this money, further- 
more, must be spent only on buildings, and in 
no part on maintenance— paying teachers and 
janitors. That law partly explains why the 
main building on the University of Texas 
campus, comprising a half section of land with 
two million acres on beyond, looks like a Pitts- 
burgh skyscraper. It is curiously unexpressive 
of the land space that bases all life in Texas. 

During nearly a century of continuous dis- 
posal of public domain, Texas granted approx- 
imately 42,500,000 acres to its public-school 


CATTLE constitute the oldest and most sentimental industry in Texas. 


system. All but about 1,300,000 acres of this 
acreage have been sold, through the General 
Land Office, into private hands and the pro- 
ceeds invested for the Permanent Free School 
Fund. The fund exceeds $100,000,000. Late in 
the wholesale process of selling off public lands, 
the state began reserving mineral rights for the 
benefit of the Permanent Free School Fund. To 
some Texans, this reservation is “dangerously 
near socialism.” 


The Warrior Tradition 


To say that Texas is “a state of the mind” 
explains nothing. All countries and subdivi- 
sions of countries whose people show peculiarly 
developed characteristics are states of the 
mind. Wherein does the Texan state of the 
mind differ from other states of mind? One 
answer is that the fighting spirit has been 
highly developed among Texans. 

Early in 1941, months before Pearl Harbor, 
the Texas legislature petitioned the national 
Government to convoy goods to Britain. It was 
well understood that convoying goods to Brit- 
ain meant a declaration of war against Ger- 
many. So many young Texans had already 
volunteered to fight against the Axis powers, 
mostly through Canada, that the Canadian 
air force was jocularly called the Royal Texan 
Air Force. Before the United States entered 
the war, Texas and other Southern states led 
the nation in volunteers. 

Texas newspapers have gone to great length 
to point out that in both World War I and 
World War II, Texas A. and M. College fur- 
nished more officers to the American fighting 
forces than did West Point, and that General 
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Eisenhower, Admiral Nimitz and other high- 
ranking officers were born in Texas. 

The purpose of the early settlers, as ex- 
pressed by their leader, Stephen F. Austin, was 
to “redeem Texas from the wilderness.” It was 
a particularly hostile wilderness. Fighting fili- 
busters had preceded the colonists. The celo- 
nists themselves, individually and collectively, 
established the habit of fighting. The trouble 
brewing between them and Mexico brought 
many men to Texas to “fight for their rights.” 
One of their leaders was Jim Bowie, who gave 
his name to and perfected the use of the Bewie 
knife. 

His fame as the “Napoleon of duelists” 
spread so far that Thomas Carlyle declared 
that Texans should “build him an altar.” The 
altar they —and other Southerners—built was 
a kind of Bowie-knife culture. The Bowie knife, 
called also“ Arkansas toothpick,” was the Excai- 
ibur of backwoods and Texas frontier society. 

The year Texas became a republic, Samuel 
Colt patented an improved model of his re- 
volver—a pistol that would shoot six times 
instead of once. Unknowingly, he had devised 
the ideal shooting-iron for horseback use. Texas 
was on horseback. The U. S. Army had no 
more use for Colt’s revolver than it later had 
for Billy Mitchell’s conception of air power. 
Texas authorities, however, ordered a number 
of the new weapons, and issued them te the 
Texas Rangers, who used them with telling ef- 
fect on Comanche warriors. The “Texas” and 
“Walker” (named for a Texas Ranger) models 
of the six-shooter came to be required jewelry 
for all rangy Texans. Then the invention by 
which “‘ Colonel Colt (Continued on Page 58) 
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The biggest cowtown 
in a cowtown state takes 
fierce pride in being 
the most “Texas”’ of 


Texas cities 





by HAMILTON BASSO 


N TEXAS a few months ago, all on the same 

day, a runaway steer had to be lassoed on 
the streets of Fort Worth, a motion-picture ac- 
tress stopped off in Dallas to do some shopping, 
and the cornerstone of a new, 1100-room hotel, 
part of an $18,000,000 project, was laid in 
Houston. Although the citizens of the three 
communities paid no particular attention to 
these minor agitations, they were remarkably 
characteristic of the municipalities involved. 
Fort Worth is still the sort of place where a bull 
is apt to break loose at any time; Dallas, only 
thirty miles away, is the poised, self-confident 
metropolis of the Southwest; and Houston, 
where an $18,000,000 construction job is only 
a drop in the bucket and where a piece of busi- 
ness property sold a while back for $2000 a 
front inch—that’s right, inch—is going through 
a rearing economic agitation that makes the 
tumult of the 20’s seem rather repressed. 


40 * 





Fort Worth, which now has a population 
of around 300,000, is the fourth largest city 
in Texas. Its principal boast, however, is that 
it is where the West begins. Like most Texas 
boasts, this one can be made good. (So far as 
this matter of boasting is concerned—since 
it is boasting, I gather, that has made some 
people tired of Texas—it ought to be remem- 
bered that the proper Texan and the proper 
Bostonian stand at opposite poles. If the 
Bostonian feels that even the most muffled 
understatement may put him in the position of 
seeming extravagant, the Texan often finds 
himself in a position where the extremest ex- 
travagance comes close to being understate- 
ment. The very statistics of Texas, its first rank 
in this, that, and the other, sound as if they 
had been invented by Pecos Bill.) 

Geographically, Fort Worth stands in North 
Central Texas on the banks of the Trinity River, 
at almost the exact spot where the cotton fields, 
orchards, and vegetable farms of the eastern 
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THREE RIVALS 


Grand Prairie roll away into the vast ranch- 
lands of the North Central Plains. But if you 
should come into Fort Worth from the West, 
with the recollection-of such a remote rawhide 
outpost as Willcox, Arizona, still in mind, it 
seems more like the place where the East starts. 
It does not have Dallas’ brisk, easy assurance, 
nor does it give Houston’s impression of being 
the seething center of the new plutonic age, but 
in its business enterprise and industrial en- 
deavor, its commercial emphasis and metropol- 
itan ambition, it strikes one as having departed 
rather considerably from the old frontier cul- 
ture of corral, cayuse and cow. 

And yet, by almost unanimous consent, Fort 
Worth is the most “Texas” city there is; the 
biggest cowtown in a cowtown state. Several 
factors are responsible for Fort Worth’s pre- 
eminence —the tireless electioneering of its first 
citizen and unofficial czar, Mr. Amon G. Car- 
ter, who has the reputation of being a hard man 
to cross arguments with 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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A hunger for the arts 
and a great deal of money 
have made it the 
cultural heart of the 
whole Southwest 


The millionaire-packed 
industrial capital of Texas 
goes booming along, 
caring little 


Ma, 


for culture or cowboys 





The nighttime bustle on Fort Worth’s Main Street is typically big-city, and hardly hints that this is “where the West begins.” 


Fort Worth is a 20th-century city with 650 modern industries . ,. 


(Continued from Page 40) and who likes to insist 
that his city is a cowtown, proving his point by 
giving away big white Stetsons to distinguished 
visitors; its annual Southwestern Exposition 
& Fat Stock Show, which it likes to consider the 
most. important in the country, although the 
people-back of the Denver Stock Show in Den- 
ver think differently; its rodeo, held in connec- 
tion with the Exposition, that it says is the big- 
gest indoor rodeo on earth, Madison Square 
Garden or no/‘&and its approximately 100 acres 
of stockyards, with their equally expansive 
smell, where most of the cattle, sheep and hogs 
raised in West Texas go to market at the rate 
of 1000 truckloads a day. Throw in a few runa- 
way steers now and then and Fort Worth per- 
haps adds up to Cowtown, 1948 style, after all. 

The most striking thing about Fort Worth, 
and about Dallas and Houston as well, is the 
newness of everything; only the slums and 
shantytowns, along with the Rice Hotel in 
Houston, seem older than yesterday. This is 
hardly to be wondered at (except in Houston, 
where, since the practice seems to be to put up 
buildings largély for the fun of pulling them 
down, it is rather surprising to see any edifices 
at all) since none of the cities is much more than 
100 years old. None of them, furthermore, really 
got going until the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, and it wasn’t until this one was well on its 
way that, more or less together, they hit their 
present stride. 

Of the three, Houston, founded in 1836, is 
the oldest. Dallas was established in 1841; and 
Fort Worth, which is now making plans for 
the snortingest centennial anybody ever saw, 
started up in 1849. 

Unlike Dallas and Houston, which are where 
they are for no other reason than because their 
founding fathers decided that was where they 
should be, Fort Worth has some justification 
for its place on the map. It began as an Army 
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post. It was one of a widely scattered string, 
running in a southwesterly direction from North 
Texas to the Rio Grande, that the Federal 
Government set up as a deterrent to the Indi- 
ans after the annexation in 1845. The post, first 
occupied in June, 1849, by the forty-two men 
and officers of Company F, 2nd U. S. Dragoons, 
was called Fort Worth. 

It was named in honor of a native of New 
York State, Gen. William Jenkins Worth, who 
sufficiently distinguished himself in the Mex- 
ican War to get Lake Worth, in Florida, 
named after him also. 

Fort Worth was never actually a fort, how- 
ever. Just barracks. One of the dragoons of 
Company F, writing in 1853, said that all the 
buildings were made of logs, that it took for- 
ever to get any mail, and that there were about 


Cattle town or no, a man knows that pretty 
girls and jewelry look mighty well together. 


350 people in the immediate neighborhood. 
What these 350 souls did for a living, other than 
hunt and skin buffalo, is hard to say. In 1866, 
however, the first of the great trail herds began 
the long drive from Southwest Texas to the rail- 
heads in Kansas, rumbling past the little com- 
munity, and by 1870 it had become one of the 
established trading-and-stopping posts along 
what local custom calls the Chisholm Trail. 
There is considerable doubt if the southern por- 
tion of the Chisholm Trail, which began at San 
Antonio, was ever known by that name. It was 
sometimes called the McCoy Trail, possibly 


after a man named Joseph G. McCoy who 
opened a large cattle market at Abilene, Kane 


sas, where one of the railheads was; but there is 


no point in muddying the pleasant springs of -’ 


sentiment with such prosaic chunks of fact. 

Meanwhile, beyond the thirty-mile stretch 
that has since become a kind of no man’s land 
between the two cities, Dallas, which today is 
the second largest city in the state, with a pop- 
ulation of around 500,000, had opened up for 
business. 

Eight years before the establishment of 
Fort Worth a trader named John Neely Bryan 
straggled into Texas from Arkansas and finally 
reached the place where the three forks of 
the Trinity .River converge into a single 
waterway. He built himself a hut on the east 
bank of the stream and thereby became the 
first white man to settle in what is now Dallas. 

Bryan’s choice of locatign was determined 
by more thar a liking for the scenery. The Re- 
public of Texas had just provided funds for a 
military road to run from Austin to the Red 
River. 

- One of the specifications was that it should 
cross the Trinity River “at or near its three 
forks.” Bryan was foresighted enough to have 
acquired a 640-acre headright tract right 
where the road would pass. As soon as it came 
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ay into use, he left off trading and started himself 
a town. This was in 1841. Either because he 
was not a particularly magnetic promoter, or 
because settling in an undefended area seemed 
a risky proposition, or because traffic on the 
new road did not live up to expectations, nearly 
a year passed before John Neely Bryan had 
any neighbors. 

In 1842, however, he persuaded three families 
.to move to his site from a stockade encamp- 
ment not far away, and by the end of the year 
the total population had jumped to twelve. The 
settlement was called Dallas. 

One group of historians think it was named 
for George Mifflin Dallas, one of the more 
obscure vice-presidents of the United States; 

' another that the honor belongs to George 
» Dallas’s brother, Alexander James Dallas, a 
commander in the U. S. Navy; and a third, 
taking a more homespun view, say that the 
place was christened after a fellow named 
Joseph Dallas, who apparently had no greater 


distinction than that he, too, came from Arkan- 
sas and was a friend of John Neely Bryan. 
In any case, it was called Dallas. 

There is no such confusion about how Hous- 
ton came to be named. Today the largest city 
in Texas, with a population of 700,000 and the 
sky the limit, it was named after Sam Houston. 
Like Dallas, it started out as a real-estate pro- 
moter’s dream. 


The Power of Advertising 


The only difference is that it has never 
stopped being a real-estate promoter’s dream 
(remember that $2000 a front inch), and that 
the imagination of its founding fathers, a 
New York mathematics teacher, Augustus 
C. Allen, and his brother, John, makes that of 
John Neely Bryan seem pretty prosaic by 
contrast. 

Three months after the Texas Republic be- 
came the world’s newest independent nation, 
Augustus C. Allen paddled up a small, muddy 
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stream called Buffalo Bayou, came to what he 
thought was the highest possible point of navi- 
gation for medium-draft ships, disembarked, 
sat down on a stump, took off his plug hat, held 
it between his knees as a desk, and composed 
the following advertisement: 

“The town of Houston, situated at the head 
of navigation of Buffalo Bayou, is now for the 
first time brought to public notice. Houston is 
located at a point which must ever command 
the trade of the largest and richest portion of 
Texas. When the rich lands of this country 
shall be settled, trade will flow to it, making it, 
beyond all doubt, the great indoor commercial 
emporium of Texas. Vessels from New Orleans 
and New York can sail without obstacle to this 
place. As the country shall improve, railroads 
will come in use and trade will make its way 
through this channel.” 

The part about the stump and Allen’s plug 
hat, and so forth is fable, but the part about the 


advertisement, which (Continued on Page 45) 


... and an incurable nostalgia for its ripsnortin’, six-shootin’ past 


This sign keeps shining till early morning in Fort Worth, reminding stay- 
up-lates of the city’s favorite nickname and its best-advertised business. 


Patrons of the Cowtown Grill can get a workout on the pinball machines 
while waiting to see the cowboy radio stars who drop in for a midnight snack. 





A cowboy ballad may not sound like the Dallas Symphony, but at the 
Wagon Wheel, near Fort Worth’s stockyards, dancers stop to listen. 


Others prefer to push two tables together and sit around in cheerful 
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Western informality, with beer for all and maybe jack-rabbit barbecue. 
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Fort Worth is also where the B-36 begins. Turning out heavy bombers _— Dallas may be tops in high finance, but Fort Worth can handle 75 per cent 


occupies 12,000 residents, or 2000 more than its meat packers employ. of all the wheat grown in Texas. Above, a floor of flour-grinding machines. 


Beef and bombers form the backbone of Fort Worth’s economy 


Ranchmen gather in the saddle shop inside the Live Stock Exchange Building to see cowboy gear, whittle and talk livestock. 
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Fort Worth’s fame as Cowtown rests squarely 
on its Exchange, nerve center of the stockyards. 


(Continued from Page 43) was published in news- 
papers all over the North and East, is fact. So 
is it a fact—a most astonishing fact—that 
every prediction he made has come true. When 
Allen composed his paean to progress Houston 
was a low, muggy, swampy place that might 
easily have been mistaken for part of the Ever- 
glades; not a single stake had been driven in 
the townsite; Buffalo Bayou was a sluggish, 


moss-hung stream that presented problems 
even to a canoe; and the total population con- 
sisted of a few Indians, a stray longhorn or two 
and whatever moccasins and lizards were 
basking in the sun. Today—well, before we 
take leave of reality and go through the look- 
ing glass, let us turn back to Fort Worth and 
Dallas and see what is going on there. 

The principal thing that is going on is the 
old, hot, relentless feud that has wedded Fort 
Worth and Dallas much as the Hatfields were 
wedded to the McCoys. Although the two cities 
occasionally get together — Fort Worth’s Stock 
Show and Dallas’s State Fair complement each 
other—their general stance is one of beady- 
eyed belligerence. The quarrel, which appears 
to lie closer to the surface of Fort Worth’s col- 
lective consciousness than to that of Dallas, 
would seem to have become for each com- 
munity a matter of civic pride, but it is real 
and genuine nonetheless. 

Last spring, for instance, the citizens of Ver- 
non, Texas, made a pilgrimage to several Texas 
cities and towns to advertise their town’s ro- 
deo. Fort Worth, with its mind on its traffic 
problem and its eye off Dallas, regretted that 
it could not let the pilgrims put on a square 
dance in the center of town. Reasonable as this 
may seem, it did not seem so to Vernon and 
Dallas. Vernon got a spell of Texas temper and 
said its caravan would not come anywhere near 
Fort Worth. Dallas, after its newspapers shook 
their heads over what a cold, indifferent, hard- 


From beef on the hoof to beef on the rack, 
Fort Worth workers collect $18,000,000 a year. 


hearted town Fort Worth was (so that’s where 
the West begins, eh?), proved that it, at least, 
understood the rudimentary principles of Texas 
hospitality by offering the pilgrimage all the 
streets at its disposal. Fort Worth reconsidered 
and said it had all been a mistake, but Vernon 
would not be placated. It went to Dallas, put 
on its show, and Dallas thumbed its. nose at 
Fort Worth. For afew (Continued on Page 47) 


Cattle move along their last mile through a maze of pens and runways at Fort Worth, where 1,414,312 head were marketed last year. 
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Neiman-Marcus specialty shop is a museum of style, but its master- 


The Goddess of Mercy, a fine Chinese antique, presides ironically over the 
pieces can be taken home. Stanley Marcus appraises artistry in mink. 


store’s swankiest room, where price tags show no compassion for pocketbooks. 


The Neiman-Marcus store is Dallas’ chief contribution to the lovely arts 
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Comely models provide the right three-dimensional display of Neiman-Marcus fashions and inspire much of the chic that brightens Dallas. 
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The Hall of State dominates the Texas fairgrounds in East Dallas, site 
of 1936 Centennial which sent Fort Worth on warpath of competition. 


(Continued from Page 45) days it looked like im- 
‘mediate mobilization and an extra round of 
ammunition for each man. 

The quarrel has its more serious aspects. 
There used to be an airfield called Midway 
near the town of Arlington, halfway between 
Dallas and Fort Worth and convenient to each, 
that could have been developed into a central 
airport serving both cities. It so happened, 
however, that the administration building was 
on the Forth Worth side of the field. Dallas 
said it thought the building should be moved 
into Hatfield territory, Fort Worth said the 
McCoys would be damned first, and the matter 
was arbitrated by both cities building and 
maintaining their own fields. The result was 
that the transcontinental air service of each 
city was cut in two; the airlines landed half 
their planes in Dallas and the other half in 
Fort Worth. 

Dallas was willing to let the matter rest, but 
Fort Worth was not. The larger, four-motor 
planes could not land at its airfield (a matter 
of runways and some adjacent grain elevators) 
and it suffered under the indignity of seeming 
like a poor relation. This, naturally, was more 
than it could bear. It acquired the old Midway 
field, readied a bond issue to develop it, put 
the bite on the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion for a few million dollars of Federal aid, and 
announced it was going to have a new, bigger, 
better, $11,500,000 airfield with which it hoped 
to put Dallas practically out of business. 

Dallas raised a cry that was heard from the 
Trinity to the Potomac. It persuaded the CAA 
to hold off the Federal aid promised to Fort 
Worth, sent a delegation to Washington to argue 
the case, dispatched a second delegation to do 
some further arguing at the state capitol in 
Austin, and was set back on its heels when Fort 
Worth announced it would build the field, 
grant or no grant. All this makes for a lot of 
local excitement, as well as a lot of local ex- 


pense. When the new field at Midway is com- 
pleted, millions of dollars will have been poured 
into three airports when, actually, only one is 
needed. It would seem to the outside observer 
that here is a case when intercity rivalry might 
profitably yield to intercity co-operation, but if 
the outside observer has any sense at all he will 
be careful to keep out of the way. The rights of 
small neutrals, in that inflamed atmosphere, 
are likely to be lost sight of. 

The climax of the Fort Worth-Dallas butting 
match was reached in the early ’30’s when the 
Texas legislature was looking around for a 
place to hold and house the state’s official Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 1936. Every city in Texas 
reached for the plum. Dallas got it when its 
Robert Thornton, a genial, shrewd, cigar- 
chewing gentleman who earned his first money 
chopping cotton and later ran a $12,000, hole- 
in-the-wall bank into Dallas’ present $171,- 


The view at White Rock Lake indicates that 
beauty in Dallas is not all acquired in shops. 
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Within the Hall, a huge medallion features the state seal and emblems 
(smaller, of course) of the six regimes that have tried to rule Texas. 


000,000 Mercantile National Bank, went to 
Austin and spoke his piece. He said that Dallas 
had the necessary plant in the group of hand- 
some buildings where the Texas State Fair is 
held (the “Show Window of the Southwest”’) ; 
that it had the money; and that it had enough 
pride in Texas to spend it. That was all the 
legislators wanted to know. 

Fort Worth’s sixty-nine-year-old Amon Car- 
ter, who got his start selling sandwiches in a 
railroad station and who is believed by his 
townsmen to be worth around $160,000,000 (it 
is best to understand, right now, that anything 
less than $5,000,000 in Texas is peanuts), hap- 
pened to be out of the state when he heard the 
news. He rushed back to Fort Worth, read the 
riot act to the town’s businessmen, and in- 
formed the world, through his Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, that Fort Worth was going to 
have a centennial exposition all its own. One of 
the first things he did was to put in a long- 
distance call to Billy Rose, the show promoter. 
He offered Rose $1000 a day for 100 days to 
come to Fort Worth and put on a show, the 
prime purpose of which would be to make the 
Dallas centennial look sick; then he blanketed 
the state with billboards that read, ‘Go to 
Dallas for Education. Come to Fort Worth 
for Entertainment.” Both sides lost money on 
the deal, but making money was not the point. 
The object was to bloody the other fellow’s 
nose. The verdict of the judges, who came 
from all over Texas and every state in the 
union, was that it was a draw. 

It is hard to find anyone in either Fort 
Worth or Dallas who knows how the feud 
started. The best evidence indicates that it 
goes back to the early 1870’s and the begin- 
ning of the Texas & Pacific railroad. The T & P 
was the outgrowth of a movement in the late 
1840’s for a transcontinental railroad, and had 
it not been for the Civil War it might have 
been built before the Union Pacific. A twenty- 
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Deep Ellum is Dallas’ main fun area for Negroes, a place to seek the 
Pp £ P 
gay life or hear Saturday-night sinners exhorted to mend their ways. 
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Other citizens lounge in the tony Colony Club, across the street from the 
Adolphus Hotel in downtown Dallas, and listen to a sophisticated chanteuse, 


Dallas is a well-poised metropolis, quietly proud of its position as 


four-mile line was laid down in East Texas in 
1857, and extended to Shreveport, La., dur- 
ing the Civil War. In 1872, after various mis- 
steps and migfires that need not be gone into, 
the T & P began to push across Texas toward 
San Diego, California. It got a few miles past 
Dallas, in the direction of Fort Worth, and 
then bogged down in the panic of 1873. Fort 
Worth, which was going through a boom on 
the strength of the prospective road, saw the 
boom burst, watched land values collapse, and 
witnessed a swift drop in population from 5000 
to less than 1000. 

It was then, apparently, that Dallas hurled 
the first taunt; the Dallas Herald printed a 
letter from a young lawyer who said that Fort 
,Worth was so dead he had seen a panther 
lying asleep in the dust of the main street. 

The T & P eventually straggled into Fort 
Worth, three years later, in 1876, but Dallas had 
managed to get the jump. It had one railroad 
even before the T & P reached it, the Houston 
& Texas Central, and in 1872 a group of local 
businessmen started a line knowmas the Dallas 
& Wichita. 

Sam Bass, the outlaw, called it “the Dallas 
and which-away.” He is supposed to have once 
said, ‘ Well, I would have pulled it, but the 
poor thing was bogged up in Elm Bottom, and 
I'd as soon hit a woman as to tap it. Besides, 
if I had, I’d have had to rob the sick thing on 
credit, and that won’t do in our business.” 

With the coming of the railroads, Dallas 
prospered. Its little network of transportation 
made it the natural shipping point for all the 
cotton grown in the rich, prolific blacklands of 
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North Central Texas. Its 1870 population of less 
than 5000 rose to 10,358 in ten years, and by 
1900 it was a city of over 40,000 people. It had 
few transients or drifters. The first settlers 
were solid, sober, middle-class citizens who 
believed in schools, churches, and the proc- 
esses of orderly government. They came to 
stay and prosper, and their descendants stayed 
and prospered. Dallas, in a very real sense, is 
their personal creation. 

The key to its character lies in the charac- 
ter of its early citizenship—a group of am- 
bitious, energetic, farseeing mercantilists and 
frontier financiers who had a high degree of 
civic consciousness and a hard-to-explain feel- 
ing for the cultyral amenities that brought 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, with 
Parsifal, to Dallas as early as 1905. 


The Rise of Fort Worth 


Fort Worth developed rather differently. 
During the construction of its first railroad 
line, and for a good many years thereafter, it 
could hold its own with Dodge City. Among 
the town’s leading citizens was Luke Short, one 
of the best dressers, best shots, and best gam- 
blers in the West. Luke’s bar, the White Ele- 
phant, was the handsomest establishment this 
side of Tombstone’s Diamond Horseshoe. Two 
famous Comanche chiefs, Yellow Bear and 
Quanah Parker, occasionally dropped into 
town. Yellow Bear died there one night after 
blowing out the gas just before he went to bed. 

Something of the free-and-easy nature of the 
place was revealed some years ago in an inter- 
view given by an old Fort Worth resident, Mr. 
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William “Billy” Blevins, to one of the work- 
ers on the Federal Writers Project. “I opened 
a saloon in Fort Worth in 1892 and saw stock- 
men and the hands at play a whole lot,” he 
said. ‘“In them days there were three saloons 
around the courthouse square that the hands 
could ride their ponies into. The hands would 
ride from one to the other singing and shooting 
out the lights. I soon learned not to decorate 
my back bar with colored glasses. The boys 
kept them colored glasses splattered around 
too much. I never had much trouble with them 
all the time I ran a saloon. Sometimes they'd 
tire of the glasses and shoot the pool balls off 
the table. The reason I never had any trouble 


was because I’d join them out in front of the © 
bar when they got playful. I was a good shot 


myself and when one would start missing his 


shots I’d step around, take his pistol, and do * 


the job for him. That way, I was one of them.” 

Thriving Dallas could not help but seem 
sedate by contrast. Fort Worth took a certain 
pride in being an unbroken bronc, but it cast 
more than one envious glance at its prosper- 
ous neighbor. Even as late as 1920, Dallas’ 
good fortune in getting a railroad before it did 
rankled in its memory. “Had the panic (of 
1873) broken thirty days later,” wrote a local 
historian, “so that it would have been prac- 
ticable to have completed the road to Fort 
Worth before suspending operations, Fort 


Worth would today have been a city of a quar- 


ter of a million population.” 

Once Fort Worth had its railroad, it lost 
little time becoming one of the important live- 
stock centers of the (Continued on Page 51) 
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Southern Methodist University produces noteworthy names in scholarship 


Cokesbury Bookstore is another center of culture. Manager J. F. Al- 
and college sports, and adds to the city’s glamour with many attractive co-eds. 


bright gets autograph from the late John Lomax, folk-song authority. 


the Athens of the alfalfa fields and the busiest banker in the Southwest 


While night lights gleam behind them, Dallas leaders confer in a penthouse atop the city’s tallest structure, the Mercantile Bank Building. 
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Houston began as a real-estate promoter’s dream and hasn’t stopped building yet 
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Looking east from Buffalo Drive, this is a reasonably up-to-date view of Houston’s sky line, though a few more skyscrapers 
may have shot up since the photograph was taken. Foreground shows San Felipe Courts, a Federal slum replacement. 
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Houston ladies flock to the Rice Hotel’s Empire Room on Saturday noon. A camera girl covers the hen parties, night-club style. 


(Continued from Page 48) nation. Dallas tied its 
economy to cotton, Fort Worth to cattle. 
Thirty local businessmen, each of whom 
chipped in $1000, organized a meat-packing 
company in 1890 and built the first stockyards. 
By 1900 the big three of the packing industry — 
Swift; Armour; and Libby, McNeill & Libby — 
established branches in Fort Worth and 
by 1905 ‘they represented the biggest in- 
dustry in town. The packing business is still 
the backbone of Fort Worth’s economy (the 
annual pay roll for the 10,000 workers employed 
in all branches of the industry comes to $18,- 
000,000), but its largest single industry is now 
the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
which gives employment to 12,000 people. The 
four-fifths-of-a-mile Consolidated plant, now 
turning out B-36’s, is the biggest industry in 
Texas under one roof. Fort Worth has some 
650 other industries, turning out such products 


as flour, corn meal, trailers, paper containers, 
and cowboy boots, and its grain-storage capac- 
ity of 26,597,000 bushels enables it to handle 
approximately 75 per cent of all the wheat 
grown in Texas. It may be a cow town, as it 
insists it is, but the chances are that Luke 
Short would hardly know the place. 


Dallas’ Dollars 


Unlike Fort Worth, Dallas lays no particular 
emphasis upon its past. Repeatedly called cos- 
mopolitan—a reputation that sets Fort Worth’s 
teeth on edge and tends to baffle Houston 
completely —it has also been accused of lacking 
character. The compliment would seem to be 
more accurate than the detraction. It is not so 
much that it lacks character, in the sense that 
it does not have Fort Worth’s forthright Texas 
flavor or Houston’s rip-roaring, construction- 
camp drive, as that it is a fusion of so many 
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different kinds of character— Southern climate, 
Northern enterprise, Eastern sophistication 
and Western self-confidence. 

It is still, as in the old days, the Southwest’s 
cotton center, but, more significantly, it has 
become the banker for all the territory between 
New Orleans, Denver and Kansas City. 
Money makes its wheels go round. Its Federal 
Reserve Bank has assets of a billion and a half 
dollars; its commercial banks are worth more 
than a billion; its home-owned building-and- 
loan associations have resources of $31,000,- 
000; its home-office insurance companies have 
$400,000,000 more; and it is the headquarters 
for the Federal Government’s financial activi- 
ties in the Southwest. Dallas’ financial insti- 
tutions buy and sell more than $100,000,000 
worth of stocks and bonds every month and its 
bank deposits today are within $200,000,000 
of the fotal Texas bank deposits in 1935. 
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When the new Foley’s opened last year, before any other major post- 
war store, Houston acquired a “first” that Dallas couldn’t match. 


The “‘vista front”? does away with supporting columns, thanks to a 
105-foot-long concrete beam—one of the largest in construction history. 





Foley’s moving stairways rate a superlative of their own, being equipped 
with the widest treads made. There are elevators, too, run by “hostesses,” 
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Foley’s is modern, but Designer Raymond Loewy made Men’s Grill an 
exception. It has swinging doors, mahogany paneling—and no ladies, please. 


Construction is roaring ahead in Houston, but homes are still scarce 


The growth of Dallas as a financial center, 
like the growth of Texas in general, is closely 
tied up with oil. When the East Texas oil fields 
came in, independent operators found they 
could do business with Dallas. Today, more 
oil financing is done in Dallas than anywhere 
in the oil belt. Even Houston has to take a 
back seat. 

Cotton, while not the king it once was, con- 
tributes greatly to Dallas’ well-being. Its cot- 
ton exchange is one of the world’s largest spot 
markets. It buys and sells over 2,000,000 bales 
of cotton a year (more than one fifth of the 
total U.S. production), and its operations ex- 
tend as far afield as London, Cairo, and Shang- 
hai. Cotton also plays a part in Dallas’ indus- 
trial picture. Local factories turn out cotton 
men’s work 
clothes, along with cotton cloth, cotton gins, 
and cotton-oil products. But Dallas’ pride—its 
joy, even—is that it is one of the cultural cap- 


hosiery, women’s dresses and 
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itals of the American hinterland. Except that 
it does not think of itself in hinterland terms; it 
gives the impression of feeling that there is 
nothing New York can do that it can’t do as 


This may look like a Cowtowner out with a 
Dallas girl; it’s a Houston couple at Sakowitz’. 


i 


well, if not better. It would seem to the outside 
observer that it has gone out and corralled cul- 
ture as though it were staging an old-time 
roundup, but the fact remains that it has 
become, in George Sessions Perry’s admirable 
phrase, the Athens of the alfalfa fields. 

If ever Dallas bothered to explain itself— 
as, with its absence of provincial uncertainty, 
it does not—it could point to a cultural tradi- 
tion that goes back to its earliest days. Shortly 
after it was settled, there arrived a group of 
French, Belgian and Swiss socialists, men and 
women, who were followers of Francois Charles 
Marie Fourier, and who had come to the New 
World to establish a colony. They established it 
four miles west of Dallas and called it La Réun- 
ion. The chances are that their advanced no- 
tions would today bring the Thomas Un- 
American Activities Committee winging down 
on them full force, but in the Texas wilderness 
of a hundred years ago they were made wel- 
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Ranch-type homes are snapped up by middle- 
income Houstonians, but shortage remains bad. 


come, first as strangers and then, when their 
colony failed, as members of the community. 
Among the colonists were scientists, naturalists, 
artists, writers and musicians. The hesitant 
green shoots that were sent up by these pioneers 
are hardly to be compared with the flowering 
of New England, but taken together with the 
facts that Dallas had a glee club that gave are- 
cital in 1868 (pop. 2000), that an orchestra was 
started the same year, that the opera Martha 
was sung by local voices in 1875, and that Sarah 
Bernhardt, Edwin Booth, and Maurice Barry- 
more all appeared in Dallas before the turn of 
the century, they provide enough evidence to 
suggest that the town’s cultural aspirations 
stem from more than a desire on the part of the 
upper-crust citizens to strut their stuff. 


Weird-looking chemical plants are prodding the skies over Houston. 
This one makes synthetic rubber, using the area’s abundant natural gas, 


Fine mansions and grounds make exclusive 
River Oaks area one of the city’s show places. 


In any case, Dallas’ symphony orchestra, 
under the direction of Antal Dorati, is admit- 
tedly one of the best in the country. So is its 
art museum. Its experimental little theater un- 
der the direction of Margo Jones, known as 
Theater ’48—last year it was Theater ’47; next 
year it will be Theater *49—has attracted 
nation-wide attention; Miss Jones’s produc- 
tion of Tennessee Williams’ Summer and 
Smoke, first produced in Dallas last year, 
will shortly appear on Broadway. 


From Ballet to Books 


Dallas turns out for the opera in a way that 
makes every night seem like a New York open- 
ing (the Met makes its only Texas stop there) 
and it has reached the point where it is not 


Drab little houses set in green surroundings 
are occupied by many of Houston’s Negroes. 


the least intimidated by the ballet. It is also a 
prodigious buyer of books. Its big, handsome 
Cokesbury Bookstore does an annual business 
of $1,250,000, which is said (here goes Texas 
again) to put it ahead of any other U. S. book- 
store dealing exclusively in reading material, 
and its Elizabeth Ann McMurray, a young lady 
from the Cherokee Strip country, who owns a 
couple of Dallas’ other bookstores, is an active, 
influential figur in American publishing. 

In the liveliest of the lively arts, the turning- 
out of well-turned women, Dallas has the 
house of Neiman-Marcus to show. Neiman- 
Marcus operates as a specialty store and led 
its field with a $22,000,000 gross in 1947, 
just to prove it was actually in business, but it 
comes close to being Dallas’ leading cultural 


Houston Ship Channel, the city’s $50,000,000 waterway to the open sea, is 
patrolled on horseback, Western style. On duty, Deputy Sheriff Buck Vinson. 








Jesse Jones, who built and owns big chunks of Houston, at 74 is still changing his city’s sky line. 


Houston is too busy with its own vast affairs to 


‘dispute the claims of its feuding sister cities 


Heard above the Houston tumult: concerts promoted by Edna Saunders; 
Glenn McCarthy’s oil-driven cash register; quiet H. Roy Cullen giving 
away $160,000,000; the kitchen clatter raised by Mayor Oscar Holcombe. 


institution. Tourists in Dallas visit it the way 
they might the Louvre in Paris. They seem to 
find it, if not quite so elevating, a lot more fun, 
Because of Neiman-Marcus, headed by its 
president, Herbert Marcus, Sr., Dallas now hag 
a denser concentration of well-dressed, at. 
tractive women than perhaps any other city 
in the country. The high quality of the raw 
material, the traditionally beautiful Texas 
woman, has a lot to do with it, of course. 

The distance from Dallas and Fort Worth 
to Houston is only a little more than four hours 
by train, but it amounts to a journey out of 
this world. Although some observers, in an 
effort to adjust Houston to reality, have 
compared it to Chicago in the 1890’s and 
to San Francisco after the earthquake, it 
may be doubted if either of those places at 
those times, or even both places put together, 
ever saw anything like the boom-boom-boom 
of Houston today. 


Sky-scraping Houston 


One of the most revealing features of the 
place, and of what may be called the Houston 
psychology, is that Houstonians don’t like the 
word “boom”; Houston has a boom, they say, 
only if a boom can last a hundred years. The 
truth is that just as the economy of Texas has 
always been an expanding one (compared to 
the rest of the country it was relatively un- 
touched by the Great Depression), Houston 
has always been an expanding community. By 
1837, only one year after it was staked out, it 
had a population of over 1000. Fifty years later 
the population had grown to 8000 and by 1900 
it was over the 50,000 mark. It reached 292,000 
in 1930, having practically doubled in each 
succeeding decade, and its present popula- 
tion of 700,000 seems likely to reach a million 
in the next five years. 

There hasn’t been a time when Houston 
wasn’t building, either. Its most important 
construction job, in relation to its growth, was 
the transformation of Buffalo Bayou, through 
which Augustus C. Allen, in his advertisement, 
predicted trade would find a way. It is now a 
50-mile, 34-foot-deep canal that connects Hous- 
ton with the Gulf of Mexico. Because of it, 
Houston is the nation’s fourth-ranking deep- 
sea port in total tonnage handled. Constantly 
being improved and modernized, it represents 
an outlay of $50,000,000. Along its banks 
are oil refineries, ship-building yards, steel 
mills, paper factories and other industries 
worth a billion dollars, and new structures are 
rising all the time. Since the beginning of 1948, 
contracts have been let for $500,000,000 worth 
of industrial building around Houston, and in 
the city itself there is well over $800,000,000 
worth of construction in the works. Within 
the past eighteen months a twenty-four-story 
bank building has been built in Houston, and 
eight, twelve- and fourteen-story additions to 
other buildings are now shouldering their 
way into the city’s sky line. 

Then, neither last nor least, there is the re- 
cently completed, block-long-and-block-wide 


Foley's department store. (Cost: $13,000,000.) 


Six and a half stories tall, not counting the 
basement, it is a modernistic structure with 
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sheer, unbroken walls that, except for the show 
windows on the ground floor, do not have a sin- 
gle window. All the illumination is by recessed 
direct lighting, and the air-conditioning system, 
which often has to work overtime in the muggy 
Houston climate, is provided with something 
called electronic filters. The moving stairwaysin 
Foley's are probably Houston’s chief tourist at- 
traction, next to the San Jacinto monument; 
they are four feet wide (a few inches wider than 
any others in the world, naturally) and can ac- 
ommodate three shoppers per step, with pack- 
ges. The garage that Foley’s built for its cus- 
iomers runs the moving stairways a close sec- 
ond, however. It is an open-air-ramp affair of 
five stories that takes up half a block in the 
$2000-a-front-inch neighborhood. The only 
people who find it curious that so much 
money was sunk into a garage are strangers. 

It used to be said in Houston that you 
couldn’t throw a rock from any tall building 
without hitting a piece of property that be- 
longed to Jesse Jones. This is still true, more or 
less, and Jones is still Mr. Houston in much the 
same way that Amon Carter is Mr. Fort Worth, 
but he no longer runs a one-man show. Mil- 
lionaires are to Houston what well-dressed 
women are to Dallas. The count of plain, ordi- 
nary one-million-dollar millionaires has long 
since been lost track of, but at last rough reck- 
oning there were at least a dozen men worth 
$50,000,000, and a half dozen or more in the 
$100,000,000-and-over class. 

Two of the most prominent members of the 
Houston hierarchy are H. Roy Cullen, a sixty- 
six-year-old oil man, who is one of the wealthi- 
est single individuals in the U. S., and forty- 
one-year-old Glenn McCarthy who, finding him- 
self broke and in debt to the tune of a million 
dollars a few years ago, went out and brought 
in five new oil fields. Not wells, fields. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, having already put $12,500,000 of his 
new money into some gas and chemical plants, 
is now footing the bills for a modest establish- 
ment that will be known as the Shamrock Ho- 
tel and Community Center. Well on its way to 
completion, the Shamrock wil! have twenty- 
four stories, a private lake, and a dine-and- 
dance room big enough to hold a six-day bi- 
cycle race in. The total cost of the center will 
come to $18,000,000 or more. 


An Investment in Health 


The operations of H. Roy Cullen (H is for 
Hugh) are even more dizzying. Some years ago 
the late M. D. Anderson, who teamed up with 
former Undersecretary of State W. L. Clayton 
to form the cotton firm of Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. (the world’s largest), left $20,000,000 
to develop a medical center in Houston. The 
money was used to buy land for the project, 
called the Texas Medical Center, and to give 
it a financial backlog. Other contributions 
came in and today there are at least twenty- 
live hospitals, research institutions and medi- 
cal schools either built, being built or about to 
be built. 

Mr. Cullen, who has in the neighborhood of 
$250,000,000 at his disposal, felt that he, too, 
should do something about the Center. What 
he did was to remark, (Continued on Page 97) 


The promenade atop Galveston’s great sea wall has room for any number of agreeable sights. 


Galveston’s gay resorts attract Houstonians who seek 


a change from the industrial hurly-burly at home 


Sunny pavilions along the beach at Galveston afford sweet relief to people weary of city rivalries. 











Give a sportsman two weeks in Texas, say in 
December, and he can find new game and terrain 
daily. On MONDAY, mule deer in Big Bend Mts. 


THURSDAY-— back to angling, this time on one 
of Texas’ well-stocked lakes, he takes a mess 
of “everyman’s fish”—the scrappy white bass. 


TEXAS HUNTING AND 


by HART STILWELL 


ryvexas is a virtual empire of game today. A 
_ sme can hunt every day of the year here 
with reasonable expectation of getting game. 
He can also fish every day of the year with a 
fair chance of a strike of some kind. 

Texas game was still “ wild” in 1910—in the 
sense that it was anybody’s any time. In the 
brush country deer were a nuisance. White- 
winged doves, coming in from Mexico, ate 
all the grain. Ducks and geese could be killed 
by the hundreds with very little effort. 

The rivers were full of bass, catfish and perch. 
It was impossible to throw a bait into the 
waters of Texas’ many bays and get it back 
without a fish on the hook. 
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TUESDAY—he can fish for the fighting black 
bass, working a mountain stream in far West 
Texas or the “tanks” of the northwest plains. 






FR EDAY—on the Gulf Coast flyway, where mil- 
lions of waterfowl winter in bays and marshes, 
his decoys bring a fat mallard within range. 


It would have seemed fantastic that this 
wildlife could disappear, yet by 1930 deer were 
practically killed out of the hill country; the 
antelope was gone; the prairie chicken was 
going; the bighorn sheep had retreated to the 
highest peaks; the golden plover could be heard 
only rarely; and the turkey was a memory. The 
rivers were beaten to death, and the shore- 
feeding fishes were beginning to thin out. 

It was then that Texas undertook to build 
back her wildlife, and in general it has done a 
remarkable job. 

Quail are now found over most of the state. 
The hill country west of San Antonio has 
more deer now than when the paleface ar- 
rived, and turkeys are increasing almost as 
rapidly. Perhaps the most spectacular ex- 
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WEDNESDAY-—he goes after game fowl, gun- 
ning for wild turkey (the unofficial state bird) in 
some well-covered spot on the Edwards Plateau 







SATURDAY—he heads inland to one of the non- 
alkaline streams of East Texas, and casts for 
crappie wherever the water runs slow and quiet. 


FISHING 


periment in game stocking was in bringing 
back the antelope. This fast little creature of 
the prairies is now on hand in the plains and 
the foothill country of West Texas in sufficient 
numbers to permit limited hunting. 

The variety of fishing is already great, but 
Texas is not satisfied. Mountain trout have 
been brought from the land of the Yankees and 
planted in cold-water streams in the Texas 
mountains. White bass, imported from the 
lower Mississippi basin, are now teeming ini the 
state’s lakes. 

There are now no seasons on fresh-wate! 
fishing in Texas. Along the Gulf, where angling 
is best from May through September, weakfish 


Drawings by Harry O. Diamond 
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sUNDAY-—if he takes off right after church, a MONDAY AGAIN—the pace becomes lazier on TUESDAY-—he takes up a chilly vigil in a pot- 


fast plane can whisk him southward to mesquite a sluggish river where catfish thrive, until a hole along the flyway that sweeps down from the 
country for a crack at the white-winged dove. 30-pound black bull decides the bait is right. Parhandle, to bag a “honker,” the Canada goose. 



































e WEDNESDAY-—switching to salt water, he THURSDAY-— another plane trip takes him west FRIDAY—angling near the coast, where river 
d casts a light lure for tarpon, coaxing the silver to a cedar brake up in hill country, to stalk waters turn brackish, he waits for a vicious 
. king up from a deep ship channel off the coast. the white-tailed deer, Texas’ best-liked game. tug on his line. It’s snook, the “pike” of Texas. 
can be caught in the bays even in the dead of ek whl 
winter, and some tarpon stay throughout the aD 
year in a few deep ship channels, thus stretch- 2: el ¥ 
ing the salt-water season pretty much across - ee) 
the calendar. The hunting seasons, of course, are 
B fixed, but Texas has enough cottontails, jackrab- 
of bits, crows, hawks, coyotes and prairie dogs to 
d keep a man’s hunting eye sharp the year round. 
ub Texas is no longer frontier country where 
anybody can hunt “wild game” anywhere he 
it wishes. Almost all its land is now fenced and 
be controlled, and all of it belongs to somebody 
d who has the right to say ‘ Keep Out.” 
“s Nevertheless, hunting rights can be bought 
os readily for hard cash, and the state is doing ° 
. everything possible to bring back old species Pe 4! Pe 
. and plant new ones. — et o* nad 
Where it will end is a little uncertain, but ' 
fe some Texans are waiting patiently for the next 
h Ice Age so that they can see the mighty moose SATU R BDAY-—in the bobwhite country of East SUNBDAY-—the sportsman hooks a channel bass 
and the lordly elk roaming the vast stretches Texas, his dog comes down on point repeatedly, or two in the surf, and then it’s time to pack. A 
of the state. THE END and each time a covey of quail explodes sky ward. rugged vacation, but not impossible—in Texas. 
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A Texan can risk life and limb to say “ Howdy, ma’am” properly 


The wild-and-woolly ways of yesterday survive in a whooping, swaggering, 


The sheriff is respected, and Texans like theirs rugged 


(Continued from Page 37) made all men equal” 
became a symbol of the whole West. There 


developed a six-shooter culture—a culture of 


violence and physical individualism. 

While Sam Houston was president of the re- 
public, a feud grandiosely called the Regulator 
and Moderator War raged in the eastern part 
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of the state. Nobody would be regulated, yet 
each side was bent on regulating the other into 
the state of moderation that accompanies non- 
existence. Hence the name. The story goes 
that some citizens petitioned Houston to send 
the militia to quell the “war” and that Hous- 
ton scrawled on the back of the petition, 
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. or make himself kissproof to win a loving cup for the most abundant beard. 


5 & 


but where lady rodeo stars are concerned they consider fine form important. 


Fight it out among yourselves and be damned 
to you.” However this may be, Houston did 
appoint as judge of the district a highly indi- 
vidualistic character named R. M. Williamson. 

On the appointed day Judge Williamson was 
at the appointed place to hold court. As he sat 
down on a rawhide-bottomed chair in front of 
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The Old West lives on in a Texas song fest ona rich man’s ranch... or is put on display, stuffed but still bucking, in a museum for all to admire. 


nonstop show that keeps the eyes of Texas pretty happily upon itself 


In Texas a lad can learn to love guns while he still hates shoes . . 


a little pine table to open court, a jackleg law- 
yer came prancing up with a paper. Stephen E. 
Austin had tried to make Texas a Utopia by 
excluding lawyers from colonial entrants, but 
they slipped in anyhow. 

“What is it?” Judge Williamson asked, lay- 
ing the paper on the table. 


“Tt is a petition not to hold court,” the jack- 
leg lawyer retorted. “We don’t want court in 
these parts.” 

“And what is your authority for such un- 
precedented procedure?” the judge asked. 

“The law. This is the law that governs in 
this part of Texas.” And the lawyer “‘reached*’ 
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but girls gain glamour in fancy cowboy boots . . . 


or the regalia of redskins. 


and laid a long Bowie knife across the petition 
in front of the judge. 

The judge reached too, back under the long 
tail of his black alpaca coat. He brought out 
one of Colonel Colt’s ‘ equalizers,” the first ex- 
ample of the weapon the men in the building 
serving as a courthouse (Continued on Page 61) 
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) (Continued from Page 59) had ever seen. He 

" jaid the six-shooter across the Bowie knife and 

said, “ This is the constitution that overrides 
the law. Sheriff, call the court to order.” 

Six-shooter culture was visibly supplanting 
Bowie-knife culture. With it developed a code 
of conduct based on physical individualism 
and space. Less dramatically and more gradu- 
ally, it was to give way to an oil culture, gener- 
ally unseen and intangible in operation, but as 
physical in power over Texas life as the simple 
Bowie-knife and six-shooter cultures. 

A generation ago a young New England 
schoolteacher told a Boston Brahmin that he 
was going West. 

“Where does the West begin?” the Brahmin 
asked. 

“T don’t know exactly.” 

“Then I'll tell you,” the Brahmin said. “It 
begins where calm statement gives way to vio- | The Park includes the sleepy site of Study Butte, perhaps the youngest ghost town in the West. It was 
lent assertion.” alive as recently as World War II, producing mercury till victory and tumbling prices closed it down. 


The Lone-Star Front 


All during the years when Texas was a re- 
public there were raiding and counterraiding 
along the empty border. After the war between 
the United States and Mexico, in which Tex- 
ans distinguished themselves for lack of disci- 
pline as well as for bravery, the border feuding 
went on until the middle 70’s. After the Civil 
War, in which Texans fought as hotly as other 
Southerners, the Frontier Battalion of Texas 
Rangers was within the boundaries of Texas 
fighting Comanches, Apaches and other hos- 
tile Indians. 

On more than one occasion, the Texas. Rang- 
‘ers invaded Mexico. Few Texans nowadays 
remember that in the war of revolution against 
Mexico there were more volunteers fresh from 

, the States than there were bona fide Texans. 
' As the Texans remember the matter now, 
their ancestors took the land and held it by 
fighting. Memory has helped make fighting 
» a habit. 

| Fixed centers of German population in Texas 
7 go back to settlements made a hundred years An old wagon, veteran of busier days at the mine, is | Casa Grande, a primeval landmark in Big 


» ago. Irish settlers, fewer in number, cameearly _a play spot for the few Mexican children still around. _ Bend, still rules over its semibarren domain. 
| also. There are a few farm concentrations , 


» of Poles and Czechs. In the cities there are 

4 numbers of Jews, and individuals of nearly 
every foreign country. But, exclusive of Ne- 

' groes and Mexicans, the population of Texas 

’ is overwhelmingly Anglo-Saxon in origin. The 

' sympathies of this population for Britain 

» and France during the two World Wars have 
been very strong. When the average Texan 
believes in something, he is, according to his 
raising, ready to fight for it. 

The nature of the heroes of any people ex- 
plains what the people who admire them value. 
The characters popular in Texas memories 
are all men of action, most of them expressive 
of violence. The Texas Revolution did not pro- 
duce a single remembered thinker. Stephen F. 
Austin, the Father of Texas, was a rational 

| gentleman who quoted Lord Chesterfield, de- 
| ferred to “ the orthography of the Spanish Acad- 











Big Bend scenery sweeps south across the Rio Grande in mighty panoramas that unite Texas and its for- 
mer sworn enemy. Now Mexico is planning a 400,000-acre companion park along its own side of the border. 
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Bend National Park seals off more than 
700,000 acres of Texas wild lands along the 
Rio Grande. This “window” of stone looks west- 
rd across a fifty-mile vista of gaunt landscape. 

















Howard Hughes, of Houston, started at the top with $2,000,000 a 
year at 20, propelled himself upward by making films and planes. 
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Gene Howe, Amarillo publisher, found fame by booming the Panhandle as a 
fabulous placa still writes a wacky, much read column, The Tactless Texan, 


Texas produces dynamic individualists to whom scrapping is a habit and a tonic; 
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Tom Connally, Texas’ battling ambassador to the Senate, helps 
shape our policy toward other nations. His wife enjoys his sharp wit. 


emy of Madrid” and to Doctor Johnson’s dic 
tionary, read Walpole and Sismondi, and in the 
midst of fire-eating opportunists never forgot 
that he owed obligations to his Mexican gov- 
ernment. His name is deeply respected, but 
Texans tell stories about and are at home with 
Sam Houston—the Sam Houston whoran away 
from his bride and the governorship of Tennes- 
see, took up with the Indians, was called Big 
Drunk and never explained; who sneered at 


» “the little gentleman” named Austin for advis- 
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Will Clayton, cotton tycoon from the rough-riding Houston market, learned 
enough there to become the State Department’s top diplomat in world finance. 





ing moderation, who fought the Mexicans, had 
his picture painted in a blanket, joined the Bap- 
tist church, cursed his enemies to their faces, 
and was a character. 

Jim Bowie stands for knife, Lost Bowie Mine 
and death in the Alamo. Travis stands for the 
Alamo itself. Boisterous Crockett, less noble, 
was at the Alamo too. Bigfoot Wallace epito- 
mized the frontier and was picturesqueness per- 
sonified. For a hundred people to whom Wal- 
lace is a household word not more than one 
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knows John C. Duval, who wrote The Adve: 
tures of Bigfoot Wallace and who was the fi: 
Texan man of letters. Roy Bean, more not 
ous than famous, though the state has taken 
charge of his bones, was a bogus justice of 1! 
peace who called himself ‘Law West of the 
Pecos” and gained publicity by making his own 
laws. Sam Bass, the good bad-man, lives in a 
ballad. Charlie Goodnight laid off trai!s, estab- 
lished the first ranch in the Panhandle, had 
more concern for the fame of his lead steer than 
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“Cactus Jack”’ Garner, now 80, expects to reach 93 on his oak-studded ranch 
at Uvalde, aided by bourbon and memories of 44 bristling years in politics. 
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Wright Patman, U. S. Representative, goes all out for the little fel- 
low, fights dictatorship, gives away match books plugging Texas glories. 


heir force is felt in any field they enter, and in every one they play to win 


Chester Nimitz, 5-star admiral, retired from battle and stepped into two big 
jobs, as head of the Texas “navy” and chief sitter to grandson Jimmy Lay. 


for his own, and frankly told people he did not 
want to bother with to go to hell. Jim Hogg 
stands alone in the niche for statesmanship. No 
artist, poet, scholar, or other creator in realms 
not physical has a niche that could be called 
popular. 


“The character of a country is the destiny of 
its people,” wrote Harvey Fergusson in Rio 
Grande. After having for many centuries deter- 
mined the destiny of varying people in what 
are now the states 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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The biggest and sometimes brashest state can’t 
be covered in a single issue. That is why HoLtipay 
next month presents its second section (there will 
be three in all) on Texas. J. Frank Dobie continues 
his over-all study of the state. Individualistic Aus- 
tin, state capital and seat of the University of Texas, 
gets a story of its own. Green Peyton looks at San 
Antonio. Hart Stilwell writes about the newly de- 
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Amon Carter is literally “Mr. Fort Worth,” a prime mover in Cow- 
town affairs. He is mighty handy at feuding, as Dallas knows. 


MORE ABOUT TEXAS 


veloping Magic Valley of the Lower Rio Grande, 
which is neither magic nor a valley, but is fast 
becoming a boom center for agriculture, tourist 
trade and industry. Houtay pays tribute to the 
fabled beauty and brains of Texas women in a 
photogenic survey. Of course the Texas Rangers 
must be mentioned, and there’s a story on them 
too. All featured in your November Houtpay. 
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() SOUTH AMERICA, (2) EUROPE, (3) ASIA, 
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@ From eight leading U. S. cities, big 4-engine Pan American 

Clippers take off every day for 62 countries and colonies . . . 

One ticket and one set of baggage checks takes you straight 

through to your overseas destination. 
Pan American has completed more miles of overseas flight 

than any airline in the world—over half-a-billion miles of 

scheduled civilian flying. Pan American has 105 Clipper Captains, 

each of whom has flown over a million miles, 29 who have 

flown over two million miles and 4 over three million miles. > 
Please Note: If you leave from one U. S. “gateway” city, The Sys em of the 

but return through another, you still get 10 per cent 


reduction on your Pan American round-trip fare . . . And on 7 Tying Chippers 


almost every route, “the fastest way is PAA.” 
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*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. 
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Students from the Academy of Music walk home through streets still bordered by wreckage. Violinists start young in Vienna. 
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MUSIC IN THE RUINS 


The people of Vienna refuse to let hunger, cold or 


war damage interfere with their musical heritage 


by VINCENT SHEEAN 


F ANY ONE CITY had to be named as the musi- 
l cal capital of the world, there is no doubt 
which it would be. It would be the city of 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, the 
city of Brahms and Strauss, luckless and lovely 
Vienna. And there, even now, in a time of 
privation and anxiety, cold and hungry in 
the wreckage of the past, Vienna is still mak- 
ing music. 

If I were asked what was the highest, the 
most breathless moment in the music I heard 
in Vienna last winter, I should be compelled to 
reply that it was a moment when no music was 
being made at all—it was a silent moment, but 
nevertheless one in which all the voices of the 
past filled the air and lifted the heart with joy 





and awe. It took place on a night in December 
when Wilhelm Furtwangler, a great artist re- 
turning to his oldest audience after a period of 





Herbert von Karajan conducts the Philhar- 
monic in rehearsal of Schubert’s 7th Symphony. 
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obscurity, gave the signal for the chorus to rise 
and begin Brahms’ German Requiem. 

The hall was that of the Musikverein, where 
so much great music has been made through 
the years that its very walls seem impregnated 
with it. In this same hall the German Requiem 
had its first performance in 1884 with Brahms 
conducting it. On the night of December 3, 
1947, the hall was crowded to its utmost limit, 
uncomfortably so in the upper reaches, and yet 
the stillness was, in that moment, so intense 
that it could be felt like the most powerful 
sound. The big chorus of the Society of the 
Friends of Music in Vienna—something like 
two hundred voices—filled the stage, and one 


could also feel the (Continued on Page 67) 
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new radios, radio-phonographs 


and portables 


Thrilling Beauty — Outstanding 
Performance —Low Price New 
table radio...available in 6 decora- 
tor colors to harmonize with any 
room. Plenty of power . . . rich 
tone. Model 58R 11 


MOTOROLA 


Glamour Baby of Personal Port- 
ables — Motorola Playmate Jr. 
So tiny...so light...so powerful... 
such wonderful tone! AC/DC and 
Battery operation. (batteries extra) 
Model 5A7A 
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CHICAGO 51, 


1 TELEVISION on a big screen 

2 AUTOMATIC PHONOGRAPH for new “LONG PLAYING” record 
3 AUTOMATIC PHONOGRAPH for standard records 

4 FM RADIO (Frequency Modulation) 

5 AM RADIO (Standard Broadcast) 
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Make no mistake—this is the finest—and at a price ley 
than many sets with television alone! But, see for your. 
self. Compare the clarity and brightness of Motoro, 
Television with any other—at any price. Compare the 
Golden Voice tone of Motorola FM and AM radio—the 
true, noise-free record reproduction—the swift, silen 
changer—the generous record storage space. Then, im. 
agine the Furniture Styled beauty of this hand-rubbed 
cabinet in your own home. Test it, compare it—and you'll 
never be satisfied with any other! 


MODEL VF103 


Television Consolette. Big screen 
shows brilliant, steady pictures on 
all channels. Gorgeous Furniture 
Styled. Cabinet. 
Model VK.106 


Gorgeous Table Model. Show 
constant, crystal-clear pictures. 
Hand-rubbed, Furniture 
Cabinet. Model VT105 


Wonderful Television. Light: 
weight. Low Priced. Clear, bright 
television you'll enjoy! Weighs 
just 26% lbs. Model VT71 


Your Best Buy in a Table Model 
Radio-Phonograph The smallest 
on the market. ‘Floating Action” 
changer.handles ten 10’ or eight 
12” records. Stunning Furniture 
Styling. Model 68F11 


Never Béfore —So Much For Se 
Little FM and AM Radio and 
Automatic Phonograph. Loads 
record storage. Beautiful Furniture 
Styling. Model 78FM22 
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Prices slightly higher in south and west. Installation extra on all television receivers. Look in Your Classified Phone Book for the name of your nearest Motorola Dealer. 
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Though its fagade is still impressive, bomb damage to the State Opera 
was great. It will take years to rebuild it properly for performances. 


: (Continued from Page 65) 

tension of their waiting. The orchestra 
was the Symphoniker (not to be con- 
fused with the Vienna Philharmonic) 
and the conductor with bowed head 
seemed to be thinking only of them. 
Then he raised his baton, threw his 
head back and nodded at the chorus. It 
stood up. It was then that the whole 
musical life of Vienna seemed to throb 
in the air like an electromagnetic dis- 
turbance. The chorus rose with a precise 
unanimity that had tremendous valor in 
it. One thought then of all the willing, 
unpaid hours they had spent learning 
this masterpiece and others. The Sing- 
wrein of the Friends of Music is a com- 
pletely amateur chorus, carefully se- 
lected and trained, giving its services 
through the years for nothing but love 
of music. 

In the Singverein there are men 
and women of every class, every 
type, united only by this devotion. 
Thinking of the poor, scanty food and 
the wretchedly cold houses from which 


Baritone Paul Schéffler in the 
costume of his role as Tristan. 


they all (rich or poor) came that night, 
of the dangers they. had survived and 
the sorrows they had endured in the 
ten years just past, one was struck 
with the absurd desire to bow before 
them. 

Music is a social phenomenon in 
Vienna because there are so many thou- 
sands of people who are willing to make 
great efforts to participate in the ex- 
perience either actively or passively. 
On that night in December it would 
have been useless to try to count the 
number of faces in the audience that 
were bathed in tears. Each word of the 


_ scriptural text seemed to penetrate this 


audience with that sort of especially 
acute meaning which sometimesjnvests 
familiar language when it is enhanced 
by great music. The words used by 
Brahms, from the German Bible, begin 
with: “ Blessed are those who bear sor- 
row, for they shall be trusted. Those 
who sow with tears shall reap with 
joy.” The second, and if péssible even 
lovelier chorus, begins: “ For all flesh is 


Soprano Maria Cebotari dressed 
to sing the title role in La Traviata. 
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These are the ashes of National 
City Bank Travelers Checks 
destroyed in a fire. The owner 
received a prompt refund in full. 
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as grass, and all the splendor of man as 
the flowers in the grass. The grass is 
withered and the flowers fallen away.” 

As the work progressed it was pos- 
sible to see the tears and bowed heads 
that said quite plainly: “ This is for me. 
I hear it and understand it.” For my 
own part, I have never been able to be- 
lieve the robust Protestant assertion 
which crowns the work, to the general 
effect that joy comes from sorrow and 
faith triumphs over death, and I have 
retained a literal-minded suspicion that 
Brahms himself believed it only as a 
consolatory device after the death of 
his mother; but the beauty of the ex- 
pression that night and the response of 
the audience left no doubt that here, in 
this hall, it was believed. 


Understanding Brahms 


Walking down the alley of the Musik- 
verein with Furtwangler afterwards, I 
asked him if he believed this version of 
man’s fate. He replied that he was not 
sure, but that it was sufficient for him 
to feel that Brahms believed it. I re- 
marked that the sorrow in Brahms 
was more convincing to me than the 
joy, and that real joy was in the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven. The great 
conductor, to whom (as to all musi- 
cians) the literary and philosophical 
meanderings of the amateur are prob- 
ably a. source of considerable annoy- 
ance, agreed in principle, but I sus- 
pect more out of politeness than 
otherwise. To the musical artist each 
work is a problem complete in itself, 
to be treated on its own terms. One 
thing was clear: Furtwiangler himself, a 
severe critic of his own performances, 
was satisfied that night that he had ob- 
tained something of rare beauty from 
the chorus, orchestra and audience of 
Vienna. 

For, of course, the audience is a part 
of it. The vibrations in the air at a good 
performance of any sort in Vienna, 
whether it is symphonic music or opera 
or operetta, are social, reciprocal, gen- 
eral in character; they are a form of 
communicative conspiracy. When the 
Vienna audience goes to the Volksoper 
to hear and see the Strauss operetta 
Wiener Blut (Vienna Blood), a very 
successful postwar revival, it goes in a 
jocose but slightly nostalgic mood, pre- 
pared to set its mind waltzing one mo- 
ment and laughing at old jokes the 
next. The antiquity of the jokes is part 
of the fun: it is indeed essential to a 
Strauss operetta, if the peculiar flavor 
is to be kept. All that operetta nonsense 
about wives and mistresses getting their 

identities mixed up is amusing only in 
so far as it is part of the Strauss mood 
and period, but once you have yielded 
to that you will be able to laugh at’ the 
most ancient witticisms without much 
trouble. And in Vienna, of course, noth- 
ing is so funny as broad Viennese dia- 
lect, although as a matter of fact most 


of the audience talks that way habit- 
ually at home and at work. 

How, you ask yourself, can they 
laugh at all? Vienna’s poverty-stricken 
condition, its isolation in the midst of 
the Russian-occupied zone of Austria, 
its effort to sustain life on less than 
enough of anything make you wonder 
how a Strauss operetta can possibly be 
revived successfully now. When a citi- 
zen has not had a good meal in two 
years or more, has had no new clothing 
for five or six years, is perpetyally cold 
and perpetually trying to make an ab- 
surd salary (two or three dollars a 
week, for instance) meet the expenses 
of an impossible life, how can he laugh 
his way through an evening at the 
theater and go out into the cold, dark 
street humming waltz tunes? 

Hardly a Viennese exists who does 
not feel, in some way, however dimly, 
the city’s heritage of music-making. 
Opera was started in Vienna earlier 
than elsewhere north of the Alps be- 
cause certain Hapsburg emperors had a 
weakness for Italian music. Concerts 
and chamber music made a good start 
there two centuries ago because Vienna 
then had a large court class and aristoc- 
racy with plenty of money and leisure 
to sponsor them. Courtly patronage 
started the tradition; middle-class sup- 
port kept it going; and now, when all in 
Vienna are poor, all feel that this is one 
thing in which the old city can assert at 
the same time its creative past, its spe- 
cial character in the present, and its ob- 
stinate hope for a better future. 

As a matter of fact, however, of all 
the great Viennese composers, only 
Franz Schubert was actually born a 
child of the city. All the others came 


Bruno Zeiper and Dr. Waska, architect in charge of reconstruction, 
study model made by Zeiper of improvements planned for the State Opera. 
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from elsewhere, attracted by the condi. 
tions particularly favorable to their ao. 
tivity. Haydn’s most industrious days 
as a court composer were spent on the 
estate of the Hungarian Prince Ester. 
hazy, which is now in the Russian zone 
of Austria, and the Russians have been 
making a great thing of their |{aydp 
festivals for the past three years. Mo. 
zart came from Salzburg, of course, the 
headquarters of the American zone of 
Austria, and the American authorities 
have done their best to revive the Mo. 
zart festivals at Salzburg during the 
same three years. Beethoven was from 
the Rhineland, Brahms from Hamburg, 
But they were all (along with Mahler, 
Bruckner and later practitioners) Vien- 
nese in their creative life, so that the 
city which drew them to itself claims 
them more reasonably and justly than 
by the accident of birth. 

When the war ended, this music. 
conscious and music-loving city was in 
chaos, fear and famine. American air 
bombings and Russian artillery had 
destroyed parts of the city and dam- 
aged others. Public authority had 
ceased and there was no skeleton of or- 
ganization except in the professional 
civil services, some of which (particu- 
larly in the theater and music adminis- 
trations) had kept their books and rec- 
ords intact. Naturally there could be no 
music at that moment: singers, musi- 
cians and artists of all sorts were in hid- 
ing, scattered around the city and the 
countryside, and even musical instru- 
ments had. been spirited away. One of 
the first efforts made by the Allies after 
some sort of order had been restored 
was to get music and the theater oper- 
ating again. In this there seems to have 
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been no disagreement between the Allies: 
the four powers equally recognized that 
in Vienna, of all places, it was necessary 
to bring out that part of the common 
patrimony which was before the Nazis, 
as it was during and after the Nazis, in 
a fundamental relation with the whole 
culture of our world. This had psycho- 
logical importance in several directions 
at once—politically as a demonstration 
of that friendly intention towards an 
independent Austria which all the Allies 
had professed in the Moscow Declara- 
tion of 1943; economically and socially 
as an element of return to normal life, 
an invitation to the city to be itself and 
make the best of things. 

But there were great difficulties. For 
the past three years these difficulties 


" have kept many people busy, among 


the Allied authorities as well as in the 
government of the reviving Austrian 
republic. The State Opera in Vienna 
has always been a national institution, 
under whatever regime, and so have the 
leading dramatic theaters (Burgtheater 
at their head). The National Theater 
Administration, with its headquarters 
behind the Spanish Riding School in 
the heart of Hapsburg Vienna, had 
been bombed, but its archives and rec- 
ords were intact. Of the artists on its 
rolls, a large number had disappeared; 
in those days (spring of 1945) it was a 
problem to find out where they had 
gone and how to get them back again. 
The State Opera itself, the geographical 
and psychological center of Vienna, had 
been so badly bombed in March, 1945, 
that it would take years to get it re- 
built for use. Scenery and costumes had 
burned; there were such shortages of 
materials for replacement that the task 


Members of the Musikverein chorus in rehearsal. All amateurs, they 
attend rehearsals after work, serve for nothing but the love of music. 








of putting an opera on the stage seemed 
immensely complicated. With the State 
Opera gone, another theater or theaters 
had to be found, and there was no other 
of the right size or equipment. And in 
addition to all this was the semi- 
political status of Viennese musical 
artists. They were all employees of the 
German State and were obliged to be 
nominal members of the Nazi party to 
keep their contracts, as were school- 
teachers, railroad workers and many 
other categories of state employees. 
Among the musical artists there were a 
few real Nazis, but in general the sing- 
ers and orchestral players had little 
time for or interest in politics. 

The Allies and the Austrian govern- 
ment took the only line under the circum- 
stances. In effect they said to the Vien- 
nese artists of music and the theater: 

“Your Nazi party membership is 
meaningless and will be forgiven if you 
can show that you have minded your 
own business and engaged in no political 
activity during these years, but if you 
have ever denounced anybody to the 
Gestapo or otherwise participated in the 
Nazi conspiracy you must go.” 

The application of this general rule 
resulted in very few losses to either the 
opera company or the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. It did let in a few border-line 
cases, whose Nazi sympathies at one 
time are said to have been quite public, 
but who never actually took part in 
Nazi activity. Even these were few. 

The Americans and Russians co- 


operated quite successfully in getting 
the Vienna Opera on its feet again, 
searching out the state artists in various 
parts of Austtia and assembling them 
in the city. The visits to France and 
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England made in the summer and 
autumn of 1947 by both the Vienna 
Opera and its Philharmonic Orchestra 
(which plays both for concerts and 
opera) were approved and supported by 
all four of the Allies. One American who 
did his full part in getting things goin 
three years ago was Albert Van Eer- 
den, once in the German philology de- 
partment at Princeton, who came into 
Vienna with the military-government 
authorities and remained there in the 


.information service. On the whole the 


four-power occupation authority in 
Vienna seems just as proud of the re- 
vival of these great institutions as is 
the Austrian government. 


Out of the Ashes 


And the results, judging by what I 
was able to see and hear last winter, 
justify considerable pride. The State 
Opera, exiled from its ruined theater, is 
giving performances in three halls at 
once. One is the old Theater an der 
Wien, the historic and decrepit house 
in which Beethoven's Fidelio had its 
first performance (November 20, 1805) 
to a very sparse audience on the eve of 
Napoleon’s entry into Vienna. This the- 
ater has grown no younger in the hun- 
dred and forty-odd years since Bee- 
thoven had quarters there, and I think 
I may safely testify that it has about 
the worst ventilation of any,theater still 
in regular use. Its seating capacity and 
indeed all arrangements for the audi- 
ence are very limited, but its stage is 
surprisingly big and deep, and full pro- 
ductions—such as a splendid new one 
of Boris Godunov—have been given 
there with remarkable effect. The big- 
gest, newest and most carefully studied 
enterprises of the State Opera are now 
put on in this theater throughout the 
long season of nine months to which 
the artists are bound. 

The second hall used by the State 
Opera is the Volksoper, which occupied 
the same position even before the bomb- 
ings. It is the kind of Central European 
theater which specializes in gemiit- 
lichkeit, homely comfort; and the con- 
sumption of sandwiches there, during 
the prewar days when sandwiches ex- 
isted, was enormous. There is no fash- 
ion, no parade or chic about the Volks- 
oper, and although the same artists per- 
form there as in the other halls, its 
tickets are cheaper. Such strictly Vien- 
nese diversions as the revival of Wiener 
Blut are put on at the Volksoper 
along with a standard popular reper- 
toire (Madame Butterfly, Tosca, etc.). 

The third hall is the exquisite Re- 
doutensaal, an 18th Century jewel 
of decoration inside the old imperial 
palace of the Hofburg. Works of much 
smaller volume and more intimate char- 
acter can be given there with better 
effect than in a large theater, and the 
artists of the State Opera, when they 
are assigned to the Redoutensaal, seem 
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JEROME WEIDMAN: Seventh in a series of selections from travel writing he has liked 


From Johann David Wyss’s The Swiss Family Robinson, which, with its picture of 


the ideal existence we all dream about, has become part of the world’s folklore 


HERE ARE PEOPLE, I have been told by 
la people, whose minds are so eager, so 
constantly poised for the getaway, as it were, 
that they cannot stop themselves from jumping 
the gun every once in-a while. I am interested 
in these people because I have begun to suspect 
that, at times, anyway, I am one of them. 

A couple of years ago, for example, when my 
first son was born, I was allowed to take a 
quick look at him through a plate-glass window 
and then, because it was four in the morning, I 
went home to get a few hours of sleep before 
embarking on the cheerfully harrowing busi- 
ness of calling relatives in California and dis- 
tributing cigars to friends in New York. When 
I got back to the hospital, shortly before noon, 
my wife was awake and we settled on the 
young man’s name and my wife said wasn’t it 
wonderful he had all that blond hair. 

I looked at her in amazement. Blond hair? 
Why, it wasn’t blond at all; it was dark. Non- 


Qa 

Ernest drew out the ramrod of his gun and 
struck at the birds so that Fritz could 
cut a few strips of sharkskin unmolested. 


sense, my wife said. They had brought the baby 
in to her only an hour ago, at eleven o’clock, 
and she’d looked him over carefully; he was as 
blond as a Viking. Now, look, I said, I saw him 
before you did, while you were still out cold as 
a mackerel, and that kid’s hair is as black as the 
ace of spades. 

The argument went on like that for a few 
minutes, with neither of us making a nickel, as 
the phrase goes, until my wife, an eminently 
sensible girl, said: all right, smarty, trot down 
the hall to the nursery and ask Miss McAuliffe 
to let you take a look at him. And while 
you're out there, she added, you might ask 
Miss McAuliffe what they’re feeding him. 

I went down the hall and found Miss McAu- 
liffe and, even though it was against the rules, 
she showed me my son. He had blond hair, of 
course. In our family it is never my wife who 
makes mistakes as basic as that. 

“By the way,” I said to Miss McAuliffe. 
“What is he eating? My wife wants to know,” 
I said with a deprecating smile. ‘You know 
how women are.” 
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“Of course,” said Miss McAuliffe. ‘“ He’s 
getting black toast, sugar, and water.” 

“Thanks,” I said. ‘My wife was curious.” 

I returned to my wife’s room. 

“Well?” she said. 

“It’s blond,” I said. ‘ But it looked black at 
four in the morning.” 

“T’ve known you to make that mistake be- 
fore, dear,” my wife said. “ What's he eating?” 

“Black toast, sugar, and water.” 

“What?” 

I stared at my wife. She never screams. 

“You heard me,” [ said. “ Black toast, sug- 
ar, and water. Why don’t you lie back, dear, 
and I'll light you a cigarette?” 

“Black toast?” she said, groping for the 
push button on her pillow. ‘Are they insane?” 

“Now, look,” I said soothingly. ‘“They’ve 
been doing this for years. They’ve fed thou- 
sands of babies in this place. Ours isn’t the first 
one. I know it sounds funny,” I said, and my 
eager mind, poised for the getaway, leaped 


Illustrations by William Péne du Bois 
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A number of magnificent fresh-water crabs wadiled away right and left, 
and the boys had all they could do to prevent them from escaping. 


happily into an explanation that 
sounded perfectly reasonable to me. 
“Naturally, they don’t hand him a 
hunk of black toast and tell him to 
gnaw,” I said. “ They probably scrape 
it and put it into his bottle. Carbon, 
you know. It’s good for the stomach. 
Don’t you remember when I had those 
gas pains a couple of years ago, and 
Doctor Squire gave me those pow- 
ders with ——?” 

“You and your powders,” my wife 
said, jabbing the push button. ‘A tiny 
baby like that. Not even twelve hours 
old. Black toast!” 

“Well, now, look,” I said in wounded 
tones. “You told me to ask Miss Mc- 
Auliffe. I asked her and that’s what she 
told me. She said ——” 

The door opened and Miss McAuliffe 
came in. “You rang?” she said. 

“Yes,” my wife said. “ Did you just 
tell my husband what the baby is get- 
ting to eat?” 

“Why, yes,” Miss McAuliffe said, 
looking at me and then turning back to 
my wife. “Why?” 


Solving a Mystery 


“Go ahead,” my wife said to me. 
“Tell Miss McAuliffe what you said 
she told you.” 

“T’m sorry about all this fuss,” I said 
haughtily. “I merely told my wife what 
you told me, Miss McAuliffe, that the 
baby is getting black toast, sugar, and 
water, and she “ 

“What?” 

I stared at the nurse. It hadn’t oc- 
curred to me that she was a screamer, 
either. 

** Lactose,” Miss McAuliffe said in a 
choked voice. ‘‘ Not black toast. I said 
lactose.” 





Do you see what I mean about people 
with eager, poised minds? They're so 
busy leaping at conclusions, and invent- 
ing idiotic background to support those 
conclusions, that they have no time to 
pause and consider the palpable idiocy 
of their inventions. 

Now this, while bad enough, is not 
the only trouble with peripatetic minds. 
They can be, and all too frequently are, 
much worse than that. They have, to 
mention another drawback, no reliable 
powers of selection. 

They're like one of those portable 
radio sets on which, when the indicator 
is turned to, let us say, WJZ, you are 
likely to get anything from WNBC 
to a small sender in Singapore broad- 
casting patent-medicine commercials 
to the natives of the F.M.S. This isa 
difficulty I know a good deal about. 
I have suffered from it all my life. 

Whenever I find myself in an odd 
place or an unusual situation, I always 
say to myself: now, pay close atten- 
tion; this is something you'll want tore- 
member. But I never remember those 
things. My mind, so breathless and 
eager, so poised and quivering, doesn't 
seem to want to fix itself on the things! 
keep telling myself I'll want to remem 
ber. It goes through all the motions 
but, all the time that it is pretending to 
do the work I have urged it sternly to 
do, my mind is off somewhere else, liv- 
ing «life of its own. Without my know- 
ing it, right under my very nose, as one 
might say, it is gamboling about, dis 
sipating its strength, picking up things 
I would never dream of allowing, much 
less telling, it to waste its time on. 

Take the war, now. I have been read- 
ing the avalanche of memoirs that has 

begun to pour from the presses and, 
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given time and enough paper and ink, 
will surely inundate us all before long. 
Not one of the authors I have read so 
far seems to be an unfortunate sufferer 
from the malady I have just outlined. 
None of these boys seems to have one of 
those eager, poised minds. They all 
seem to be equipped with the steel-trap 
model. They haven’t missed a trick. 
Their books are crammed to the scup- 
pers with verbatim reports of confer- 
ences between Ike and Monty, round- 
by-round accounts of conversations be- 
tween The Chief and Winnie, detailed 
statements of what Molotov really told 
Harry Hopkins, excerpts from hand- 
written letters sent by Mountbatten to 
Vinegar Joe, graphic little vignettes of 
what the Gissimo looked like when he 
had that gloves-off chat with Willkie in 
the summer place at Kunming. 

When I place beside these overpower- 
ing recollections the few scraps that my 
mind, contrary to my strict instruc- 
tions, was busily collecting at the time 
when it should have been doing the seri- 
ous work of tucking away for later 
regurgitation the parts of the war that 
crossed my path, I feel again the way I 
felt when Miss McAuliffe said, ‘* Lac- 
tose, not black toast. Lactose.” 

I read, for instance, in these books, 
all about the bombing of London—the 
early raids and the blitz and the V-1’s 
and finally the V-2’s or rockets—and, 
even though I lived through all of it, 
I’m damned if I can remember it the 
way these boys with the steel-trap 
minds write about it. 

I recall, instead, a night at our station 
in a little London suburb. We had 
thirty-three houses when we started— 
villas, they were called, when the Brit- 
ish War Office requisitioned them and 
turned them over to what these books 
refer to as ““our show’’—but, on the 
night that I remember with such an- 
noying vividness, we had only sixteen 
houses left. The Luftwaffe and the V-1’s 
had reduced the physical size of our op- 
eration rather effectively and, on the 


She allowed him to draw from her a 
splendid draught of warm, fresh milk. 
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night to which I refer, the V-2’s, which 
had just started coming in, seemed de- 
termined to reduce it still further, but 
that isn’t why I remember it. 

It had been a day like any other dur- 
ing the past months and the night might 
have been similarly undistinguished 
but, because these new V-2’s came in so 
fast that the ARP didn’t get a chance to 
sound the sirens, the ominous silence 
made this night somewhat different. 


A Night to Remember 


There had been haddock and fried 
potatoes for dinner, which made it ex- 
actly like several hundred other dinners 
that had preceded it. By a stroke of luck 
our ATS cook had managed to put her 
hands on what one of the three British 
officers with whom I lived called “a 
nice bit of marge,” so the fried potatoes 
were resting a bit more comfortably 
than usual, and by nine o'clock I was 
eight shillings behind at gin rummy, 
which was certainly par for the course. 

Captain Ratcliffe, the Duty Officer, 
switched on the radio, or wireless, and, 
while we listened to the BBC ‘ 
and Forces Program,” 
Administrative Officer, moved the pins 
on our wall map and Major Dahl, the 
PMC, or President of our Mess Com- 
mittee, poured another round for every- 
body and marked it neatly in the mess 
book. 

I was lifting the fresh drink to my 
lips when there was a loud bang, some- 
what like a thunderclap in the near dis- 
tance, and the flimsy villa, which was 
now known as the Officers’ Mess, shiv- 
ered slightly, like a teetering vase, and 
gradually settled back into immobility. 
Going out to have a look was a trifle 
pointless, because of the blackout, but 
we went just the same. We stood in the 
darkness on our scrap of lawn, looking 


“Home 
Major Hull, our 


up into the inky sky, and far away, over 
toward Knightsbridge, we could hear 
the almost indistinguishable pattern of 
sound, a sort of low hum or vibration, 
that meant people were getting up and 
coming out of their houses and moving 
toward the place where this one had 
landed, gathering in the night to help or 
gossip or just stand about as we were 
standing several miles away. 

“You know what I would like to do 
after the war?” It was Captain Rat- 
cliffe’s voice. I could tell, even though I 
couldn’t see him, because he had lost a 
piece of one of his front teeth at Alamein 
and when he spoke he always sounded 
as though he was trying to whistle but 
couldn’t quite make it. “I'd like to 
go over to the States and get a car and 
drive clear across from New York to 
San Francisco.” 

“Yes,” Major Hull said in the dark- 
ness. “That would be very nice. Well, 
you chaps, shall we go in and get back 
to our game?” 

We went in, but we didn’t get back to 
our game. Captain Ratcliffe had been 
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reading a booklet published in New 
York and distributed in England by the 
U.S. Office of War Information. It was 
one of those things called Little Known 
Facts About Your Ally Across the Ocean, 
or something like that, and he told us 
about some of the places he wanted to 
visit in that car when the war was over. 
He made it sound quite exciting, even 
to an American, mentioning names like 
Denver and the Grand Canyon and Ni- 
agara Falls in his clipped British voice, 
and I thought I'd like to take a trip like 
that myself some day, when the war was 
over. 


A Night of Dreams 


Then Major Hull, who had been in 
the comb-and-brush business before the 
war, said what he would like to do when 
this show was over was get himself 
some sort of job that wouldn’t keep 
him tied to an office more than six 
months of the year, say eight at the 
outside, so he could spend four months 
or half of each year in the country, just 
sort of puttering about, you know. He 
was fed up with the city, any city, 
and he’d like to shake the dust of pave- 
ments from his shoes for a while, but the 
problem was that you couldn’t spend 
six months in the country if you were in 
the comb-and-brush business—now, 
could you? 

After Major Dahl finished telling us 
what he would like to do when the war 
was over, it was my turn, and, when I 
finished, Captain Ratcliffe went into 
more detail about the trip he would like 
to take across the States. Then Major 
Hull elaborated on what he would do 
during those four to six months in the 
country if he could manage to side-step 
the comb-and-brush business and get 
that ideal job, and, when he finished, 
Major Dahl took the ball again. 

It went on that way until quite late 
and, though nobody raised his voice or 
made an unnecessary gesture, there 
must have been a feeling of excitement 
in the air, because I noticed, when Major 
Dahl was pouring a fresh round along 
about midnight, the careful and precise 
PMC neglected to enter the drinks 
against our names in the mess book. 

When we-turned in, finally, I had no 
inkling that this night of quiet conver- 
sation would one day be the lens 
through which my erratic memory 
would look back on the greatest war in 
all history, but that is precisely what 
that evening of talk has been for me. 
Whenever the war is mentioned in my 
presence, whenever I pick up one of 
those books of memoirs, I am back in 
the cramped front parlor of a little villa 
in a London suburb. An untidy and hap- 
hazard room, with a wall map over the 
gas-log fireplace where, in peacetime, 
the Tadema print must have hung, and 
a rickety table with a cluster of bottles 
and soiled glasses and a leather-bound 
mess book in the corner where the 
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former owner had undoubtedly kept his 
Welsh cupboard. 

I am back there, listening to Captain 
Ratcliffe’s abortive whistle as he tells 
about that car and the Grand Canyon 
and Niagara Falls, watching Major 
Hull brush the beads of whisky and 
water from his magnificent brown mus- 
tache as he describes the shortcomings 
of the comb-and-brush business for a 
man who likes to putter about in the 
country. I can hear the voices and the 
creaking of the chairs that had outlived 
their best days long before the War Of- 
fice bought them for us, and I can see 
the creases in the faces I had come to 
know so well and the scrawled figures 
on the neglected gin-rummy score pad, 
and I can smell the good whisky that 
NAAFI sold us at twenty shillings the 
bottle and the odor.from the scullery of 
that “nice bit of marge” in which the 
ubiquitous potatoes had been fried for 
dinner. And through it all I can feel 
again the small tension in the pit of the 
stomach that was part of life in London 
during the days when the V-2’s were 
coming in. 

It’s pretty muted stuff by comparison 
with all those highly charged memoirs 
that are cluttering the aisles of book- 
stores these days, and I keep wondering 
why this scene, so quiet and undistin- 
guished, so uneventful and so common- 
place, should have remained, in its en- 
tirety and so sharply etched, in my 
mind. I have a feeling that the answer 
lies in something to which a good deal of 
time’ and conversation and newsprint 
was devoted all during the war but 
which, for reasons not at all mysteri- 
ous, has now faded from our minds and 
our publications: war aims. 

There was a time when it seemed that 
everybody was talking and writing 
about them, but now I look in vain for 
even slanting references to war aims in 
the flood of memoirs about the great 
conflict. But I don’t have to hunt for 
slanting references in my own mind. 
They have been there since that oddly 
uneventful night in a London suburb, 
imbedded deeply in that quiet little 
scene through which I look back on 
the war. 


Common Denominator 


_ For, in essence, that’s what all that 
muted conversation was about: war 
aims. Not on a global scale. Not mixed 
up and sheathed in political jargon. 
And not, if you want to be fussy, very 
practical. Nevertheless, that’s what 
they were. And I can’t forget them. 
There was a common denominator in 
Captain Ratcliffe’s desire for a car, and 
in Major Hull’s yearning for a job that 
would give him four months to half a 
year in the country, a readily recogniz- 
able strain that runs through all of us 
and to which we all respond. 

It is the secret hankering for the 
ideal, for the thing we do not have, the 
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itch for what Henry James, in a superb 
short story of that title, has called “‘ The 
Great Good Place,” the place which, 
somehow, always seems to be over the 
horizon of time or distance. It is the 
small buzz of restlessness that is part of 
every one of us, the unquiet quest that 
makes us save travel folders and draws 
us to architects’ drawings for other peo- 
ple’s houses and keeps alive, decade 
after decade, books like The Swiss 
Family Robinson. 

You will hunt in vain, even on the 


‘most detailed maps of Malaysia and 


Melanesia, for the island near New 
Guinea on which Mr. and Mrs. Robin- 
son and their four young sons were ship- 
wrecked ; but if you close your eyes and 
relax and, for a short while, think of 
what you would have said in that un- 
tidy little room in a London suburb 
when, after Captain Ratcliffe and Ma- 
jor Hull finished, your turn came to 
estate your war aims—if you do it that 
way I don’t think you will need a map. 
You will know where that island is. 
And, if you read The Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, you will be there. For this book, 
which has had such a long and curious 
history, is the very best kind of travel 
book. It is the story of the ideal adven- 
ture, the finding of that great good 
place, the end of that endless quest. 

The author, Johann David Wyss, 
who was born in Berne, Switzerland, in 
1743, was a military chaplain. To 
amuse his children, he began one day 
to invent and tell them a running story 
about a family that had been ship- 
wrecked somewhere in either the Java 
Sea or the Arafura Sea. 

Every night, before the children were 
put to bed, Mr. Wyss would gather 
them about him and tell them the 
next adventure in the lives of the Rob- 
insons, who soon took on in the minds 
of the Wyss children that complete 
and unquestioning reality that only the 
process of growing up can ever destroy. 

Years after the Wyss children had 
grown up, the author’s son urged him to 
put the oral story on paper and, in 1813, 
after Johann David Wyss was dead, 
his son published the first version of 
this book that has, along with Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland and Robinson 
Crusoe, seeped into the folklore of the 


- world. Although it was originally pub- 


lished in German and was enlarged, 
‘with the permission of the dead author’s 
son, by a Parisian countess who made 
a career out of translating Italian ro- 
mances into French, The Swiss Family 
Robinson has become as deeply rooted 
a part of every English-speaking child’s 
culture as the legend of Cinderella. 
Much of the book’s appeal, at least 
for me, lies in its completely unreal yet 
totally satisfying tidiness. There are no 
loose ends. Everything works out beau- 
tifully:, just as it never does in real life, 
but just as you would want it to work 
out. That bearded Swiss army chaplain, 
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neaNy two hundred years ago, under- 
stood clearly why Captain Ratcliffe in 
1945 would want to drive from New 
York to San Francisco and why Major 
Hull would want to escape from the irk- 
some details of the comb-and-brush 
business. Johann David Wyss invented 
his tale for a group of children but, in 
The Swiss Family Robinson, he was 
talking to you and to me as well as to 
our sons and daughters. 


A Day With the Robinsons 


The wrecked vessel from which the 
Robinsons escape to their island is, 
surely, the best-behaved in all fact or 
fiction. From it, poised conveniently be 
tween two great rocks off the shore of 
their island, the happy family is able to 
draw everything the U. S. Army ever 
thought of stocking in its quartermaster 


‘depots, and a number of items that even 


the U. S. Army never dreamed of put- 
ting on its shelves. No problem goes un- 
solved. No danger is not overcome. No 
adventure ends unhappily. There is no 
saccharine sentimentality, no cloying 
sweetness. They just get along fine 
and, for some six hundred pages, have 
themselves one hell of a time. 

You wouldn’t, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, think of being shipwrecked 
on an island in the Arafura Sea as the 
ideal way to spend a holiday, but The 
Swiss Family Robinson does not come 
under the heading of ordinary circum- 
stances. You keep wishing, as you read, 
that you were there with them, helping 
out and having some of the fun they are 
enjoying with such innocent thorough- 
ness. As William Dean Howells, an ad- 
mirer of The Swiss Family Robinson, 
has pointed out, “ It is like being under 
your own roof and yet, at the same time, 
having available to you a boundless 
range of field, forest, and sea, and every 
harmless delight of them.” 

For these columns I have selected 
from The Swiss Family Robinson the 
chapter that is entitled ‘‘ Bridge-build- 
ing.” The Robinsons, who have been 
living in the rough tent made of sail- 
cloth that they pitched when they came 
ashore on the crudely built raft they 
whipped up by lashing together halved 
water casks, have partially explored 
their island and have decided to build 
themselves a more substantial home in 
a more desirable spot. First, however, 
they must bridge the stream that sep- 
arates them from the piece of land they 
have chosen. If you can say with com- 

plete honesty that, on any holiday you 
have ever taken, you have had more 
fun than the Robinsons manage to ex- 
tract from these few crowded hours, 
then you are obviously the sort of per- 
son who is wasting his time by going 
away. You should stay home and save 
your money. 

Papa Robinson speaking: 

Next morning my wife and I rose 
early, that we might talk over the 
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changes she appeared so anxious to 
make, before the children were up. In 
fact, I hesitated to decide, for to make a 
dwelling upon a high tree in a grove 
seemed impossible. 

“If we were cocks and hens, now,” I 
said, ‘and could fly up and roost on the 
branches, the case would be different.” 

“Oh, do not make a jest of it,” she 
replied. ‘There is nothing absurd in my 
idea. At all events, now we are not safe 
at night from the visits of jackals or 
other similar customers, and I know 
that in our fatherland I once saw a 
linden tree on which persons could as- 
cend by a staircase to a pretty little 
bower with a suitable floor between the 
branches. Why could not we have some- 
thing of the same sort, and make a 
sleeping place in the trees of the grove?” 

I did not answer my dear wife for 
some minutes, for her suggestions made 
me reflect. At last I said: ‘I begin to 
think you are right, dear wife, for it 
seems to me that you have been con- 
ducted by Providence to the most con- 
venient spot on this island, as much for 
our safety as for the means of obtaining 
food. For if all that now remains on the 
wreck should be lost by the destruction 
of the vessel, we might at least have a 
convenient place to reside in, and fertile 
ground to cultivate. The rocks which 
surround it will serve as a protection. 
But let us have patience, and stay in 
our present position, at least till we 
have brought from the wreck all the 
useful things we can.” 

“T do not think it is necessary to wait 
for that,” said my wife. “We have al- 
ready more than we want for the pres- 
ent, and you do not know what we suffer 
here from the heat of the sun while you 
are on the sea. Set aside your voyage for 
today, and let us go together to this 
shady grove, where the rich fruits of the 
earth and the beauties of nature are 
ready to our hands.” 


Island Engineers 


“Your earnestness makes you elo- 
quent, dear wife,” I said. “And your 
reasoning convinces me; but you forget 
that we cannot take our cattle and our 
other possessions to the opposite shore 
without building a bridge.” 

“Then we must wait forever,” she re- 
plied, “if we wait for that. I thought it 
would be easy for the ass and the cow to 
carry what we most needed across the 
river, and bring the other things by de- 
grees.” 

“We should have to do this even with 
a bridge,” I remarked. “And besides, 
the river might overflow its banks and 
render a passage by any other means 
impossible. I and the boys, however, 
will commence at once to construct a 
wooden bridge across the narrowest 
part, if you will prepare bags and pack- 
ing cases for our expedition.” 

“T must entreat you to leave the gun- 
powder behind in the rocks,” she said. 
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“T always tremble when I think of the 
large quantity we have so near us.” 
“Certainly,” I replied. “Gunpowder 
is like fire, a good friend when used with 
caution, but a fearful enemy to those 


who are careless. After we are settled in : 


our new home I will blow up a portion 
of the rock, and bury the powder in the 
earth so carefully that not even a cat 
could scratch it up. And now all is ar- 
ranged, let us call the children.” 

The boys were quickly aroused, and 
on hearing the plan of bridge-building 
were full of eager delight, and the id 
of removing to the pleasant region of the 
grove made the younger ones jump and 
dance for joy, and name it at once their 
new home. 

After our morning prayer we began to 
think of breakfast, and, while his 
mother ‘prepared it, Fritz took the little 
monkey to the goat for his morning 
feast. Jack slipped away to the cow, and 
tried to milk her into his hat, but as he 
could not succeed he laid himself under 
her, and she allowed him to draw from 
her a splendid draught of warm, fresh 
milk, as if he had been a young calf. 

At last he paused to take breath, and 
exclaimed, “‘Frank, come, the milk is 
beautiful. Will you have some?” 

These words attracted our attention 
to him, and his brothers laughed heart- 
ily at his scheme, but his mother re- 
proved him seriously for being greedy 
and not waiting till the cow was milked. 
She then took a vessel and commenced 
milking the cow, and as Jack saw how 
cleverly she succeeded, he said, ‘‘Ah, if I 
had only known how to do it like that, 
for I did feel ashamed of lying down like 
the monkey, but I mean to learn by and 
by, and then I can help mamma.” 

When the cow was milked the mother 
gave a cupful to each of the children, 
and poured a part of what remained 
into a saucepan, with some of the hard 
biscuits, to make milk soup for our 
breakfast. The rest she placed on one 
side, in a tin can, to preserve for cream. 

Meanwhile I prepared our boat for a 
voyage to the ship, being anxious to ob- 
tain as many planks and beams as pos- 
sible for building the bridge. After 
breakfast I went on board with Fritz 
and Ernest, for as it was necessary to 
accomplish our task quickly, double 
help was needed. 

The boys exerted all their strength in 
rowing, that we might reach the swift 
current, which had already carried us 
on our former trip so rapidly out into 
the bay. Scarcely, however, had we ar- 
rived at the little island that lay at the 
entrance, when I noticed a flock of sea 
gulls and other birds flying here and 
there over a spot hidden by a heap of 
sand, and uttering cries and noises sO 
hideous that we were almost deafened. 

Fritz would have fired amongst them 
had I not prevented him: I was anxious 
to discover the cause of such a great as- 
sembly of birds. I therefore directed our 
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boat toward the sea, that we might take 
the current, and hoisted the sail to 
catch the sea breeze at the same time, 
while Fritz rowed on quickly. 

Ernest was charmed with our little 
sail, and the pennant that waved from 
the top of the mast; but Fritz, whose 
eyes were fixed on the island, suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Papa, I believe that those 
birds are feasting upon a large fish and 
have not had the politeness to invite us.” 

I approached nearer to the shore and 
saw that he was right, and presently, 
mooring our boat in shallow water by 
means of an enormous stone, I jumped 
on shore, followed by the boys. 

There we discovered, extended partly 
in the water and partly on the sand, the 
dead body of a monster fish, on which 
the birds were regaling themselves so 
eagerly that they did not notice our ap- 
proach until we were within gunshot of 
them, and even then only a few took to 
flight. 

I felt astonished at the voracious ap- 
petites of the feathered flock, as well as 
at their indifference, for so greedy were 
they that if we had wished for a slice 
from the carcass ourselves we could 
easily have destroyed the intruders even 
with a stick. 

“Oh,” exclaimed Fritz, “how could 
such an eriormous body get here? Who 
could have dragged it to shore? Yester- 
day there was no sign of such a creature 
to be seen.” 


As the ass and cow moved forward the beam rose gently, then sank grad- 
ually, guided by the pulley, till the end rested on the opposite bank. 


“Why, Fritz,” cried Ernest, “I am 
sure this must be the shark you settled 
so bravely yesterday. See, he has three 
great holes in his head.” 

"T believe it is, Ernest, for my gun 
was loaded with three bullets.” 

I readily confirmed their suspicions as 
I pointed out the gigantic size of the 
frightful throat and jaws from which we 
had mercifully escaped. 

“Why, the creature must be twenty 
feet long at least,” I added. ‘‘ We must 
have a piece of the skin, which I think 
can be made useful. But first let us get 
rid of these greedy birds.” 

Ernest immediately drew out the 
ramrod of his gun and struck at them 
right and left, and some were so vora- 
cious that they remained on the prey 
and were knocked down and killed, 
while feasting, by Ernest. The rest flew 
away, leaving a space from which Fritz 
could cut a few strips of shark’s skin, as 
Jack had done with the jackal. Then we 
returned to the boat with our booty. 

On reaching the shore I saw with joy 
that a number of planks and beams had 

been loosened from the wreck and cast 
on the sands by the waves, which would 
spare me the trouble of seeking them 
on the vessel. I determined to choose 
those most suitable for building our 
bridge, haul them in by means of a 
boat hook, and attach them to our little 
skiff in the form of a float by ropes. 
(Continued on Page 123) 
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RESORT CITY! 


Start your Tucson winter vaca- 
tion now! Tucson’s Indian summer 
weather is perfect for swimming, rid- 
ing, golf, hunting, fishing trips, foot- 
ball games at University of Arizona. 
It’s round-up time at the ranches, too 
—time for Indian fairs and rodeos. 
Why let snow and rain catch up with 
you? Miss them this year in warm, 
dry, sunny Tucson! No other winter 
climate liké it! 


Enchantment awaits you in Tuc- 
son! Explore cactus forests, Colossal 
Cave, national parks. Visit San Xavier 
Mission, Old Mexico next door. Ride 
scenic desert trails...or just loaf in 
the sun. New housing has made ac- 
commodations more plentiful! Mod- 
ern hotels, guest ranches, sanatoria, 
rest homes. Excellent private schools. 
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a great new addition 


to the ALLIGATOR rainwear family... 




















Extra Fine Texture ... Extra Tight Weave .. « 


A Completely New All-Purpose Water Repellent Coat! 


Here’s the Alligator for you—whether you're a 
world traveler—or local commuter! 


See it—feel its luxurious fabric! Light in weight— 
tightly woven, the Alligator Travelweight is 
fashioned to smartly and comfortably guard you 
from rain, wind and dust—to give you extra long 
service. Specially spun and woven from fine 

combed and carefully’selected genuine pima yarns, 
then processed the Alligator way for complete 

water repellent protection. It’s a grand new coat— 
in flattering single-breasted and trench 
models—at value-giving popular prices! 


There’s An Alligator in a Style and 
Price for You! 





TRENCH MODELS 
Choice of water repellent 
and waterproof 





GALECLOTH 
Luxurious, water repellent 
lightweight twill 





FEATHERWEIGHT 
Absolute waterproof pro- 
tection plus smart style 





STORMWIND 
Moderately priced, fine 
water repellent poplin 


GOLD LABEL BETTER DEALERS FEATURE: 
America’s most wanted 


== ALLIGATOR 


=>. ll 


The Alligator Company, St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles because... IT’S SURE TO RAIN! 
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der of the Rugby colony, built this house which now serves as village post office. 


TOWN OF CULTURED GHOSTS 


The village of Rugby, Tenn., remembers its gay 1880’s when an English 


colony brought cotillions, cricket and culture to the mountains 


by JOHN MALONEY 


N THE VILLAGE OF RUGBY, high on the Cum- 

berland Plateau in Eastern Tennessee, are 
the remnants of an English colony that was 
founded a full century after the American 
Revolution. Little remains of the original 
community today, or of its once-strong British 
character, but for a brief span Rugby was a 
flourishing oasis of English culture and learn- 
ing surrounded by mountains and pop-eyed 
mountaineers. 

The colony was founded in 1880 with the 
dual purpose of getting young Englishmen 
of good families away from sin and whisky, 
and of providing a place for younger sons 
of British gentry to establish themselves inde- 


Ernest V. Alexander, 84, is the last living mem- 
ber of Rugby’s original colony of three hundred. 
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pendently. In England, these younger sons 
were doomed to starve like gentlemen rather 
than disgrace their class by ‘‘going into trade.” 
In America, there was opportunity for them to 
carve their own estates out of virgin forests. 
For a few years after its founding Rugby was 
a thriving community of some three hundred 
persons. It had an Episcopal church and an 
apothecary shop, a philharmonic society and a 
dramatic club. The village newspaper, edited 
by Oxford graduates, had readers from New 
York to California and circulated in England 
and Australia. The like of Rugby’s furniture, 
books, periodicals, conversation, dress and good 
cigars were not to be (Continued on Page 83) 
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Chessie cars of the C & O with The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, in the background. 


The New Chessie Cars onthe C&O... 


Beautiful new, all-stainless steel railway cars, 
built by Budd, are now in service on several trains 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

They take you over routes rich in scenic loveli- 
ness, including the storied beauty of the Blue 
Ridge and Appalachian Mountains. And never 
have you had such opportunity to enjoy it—view- 
ing it from the first Vista-Dome cars to go in 
service on any eastern railroad. 

New ideas for your comfort and pleasure too 
numerous to catalogue, sparkle throughout these 


sleek and gleaming cars. An enclosed children’s 


| J 


nursery. Spacious private rooms. A theater. Snack 
bars. Music at your finger tips. 

Beneath their beauty, luxury and imaginative 
design stands the solid fact of their all-stainless 
steel construction. From foundation center-sill 
to shining roof rail, from end-post to end-post 
through all their frames and girders, these cars 
are built of this amazing, silver-hued metal, 
strongest ever used in railroad car construction. 
Cars of stainless steel structure are built for 
America’s railroads exclusively by Budd. The 
Budd Company, Philadelphia. 
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Rugby’s only church has a congregation of about 35. Altar hangings and 


needlepoint knee rests were brought from England by original colonists. 


(Continued from Page 81) 

seen west of the Alleghenies. Passing 
strangers were stunned to find such ev- 
idences of culture in the heart of the 
Cumberlands. There were gaiety, prod- 
igal hospitality, and, making it home 
for transplanted Englishmen, cricket 
and afternoon tea. 

Watching the goings on, mountain- 
eers bluntly allowed as how they’d live 
to see their razor-backed hogs rootin’ 
for grubs in the formal gardens of the 
manor-type homes that the Englishmen 
nostalgically named for family seats 
back home. 

As it turned out, the mountaineers 
were right. Today, all that is left of this 
gracious “city of the Cumberlands” is 
a quaint little Gothic chapel with its or- 
gan and altar hangings brought from 
England by the first settlers, a weather- 
beaten library building housing 8000 
exquisitely bound classics, and a few of 
the original mansions and cottages that 
fire and time have spared. 

In a little oak-and-dogwood-shaded 
cemetery near-by, white tombstones 
and hand-hewn sandstone slabs mark 
the last resting place of a myriad 
human hopes. Some English blood 
is mixed with mountain stock, but, 
as Rugby’s last original settler tells 
visitors, ‘‘An Englishman in these hills 
today is as scarce as the grace of God 
in a grogshop at midnight.” 

The English colony on the Cumber- 
land Plateau was fathered by Thomas 
Hughes, author of Tom Brown’s School 
Days and then at the height of his pop- 
ularity as a writer. The idea of a Cum- 
berland Utopia had originated in Bos- 
ton, where a group of philanthropic busi- 
hessmen attempted to interest young 
New Englanders in moving to Tennes- 
see where plenty of fertile land was 
available, and where the country was as 
beautiful as any artist could desire, 





to escape depressed conditions in the 
East. Trade picked up around Boston 
and the scheme was forgotten, but when 
Hughes came to this country to lecture 
and do a folksy newsletter for the Lon- 
don Spectator, he seized on the idea as 
an opportunity for England’s Will Wim- 
bles—the younger sons of the aristoc- 
racy—who were barred by tradition 
from inheritance and by custom from 
working for a living. 

The suggestion of such a British col- 
ony in Tennessee found popular back- 
ing in England and a Board of Aid to 
Land Ownership was organized in Lon- 
don with Hughes as president. ‘‘ Eng- 
land’s second colonization of America,” 
as contemporary newspapers called it, 
got off to a good start. Steamship lines 
advertised first-class rates, eighty-five 
dollars from London to Rugby. 


Gilded Pilgrims 


Some one hundred young English- 
men, a few with families but the ma- 
jority bachelors, made up the first 
wave. They landed in Philadelphia, 
then proceeded overland to what 
Hughes glowingly described as ‘‘the 
loveliest corner, outside England, of 
God’s earth.” Among them was Arthur 
Churchill, first cousin of Britain’s war- 
time Prime Minister, along with grad- 
uates of Harrow, Eton, Oxford, Rugby, 
Cambridge and Wellington. The equip- 
ment they brought with them—rods 
and reels, sporting guns, cricket bats 
and tennis rackets—aroused amuse- 
ment and skepticism among the moun- 
taineers around the selected townsite. 

Scions of wealthy families brought 
carpenters and cabinetmakers with 
them. Houses were started, streets and 
parks were laid out. While aristocratic 
colonists still slept in tents or makeshift 
cabins, laborers were frequently diverted 
from house building and furniture mak- 


From the seashore to the mountains, Virginia in the 
autumn is a miracle-land of wondrous color... . 
Along the highways, through broad, fertile plateaus, 
over gently-rising hills and through the majestic peaks 
of the Blue Ridge, Color is King, in trappings of bril- 
liant red, green, orange, and yellow ... an almost 
unbelievable panorama visited and revisited by thou- 
sands each year. 
where — come to Virginia in the autumn! 


DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Room 821, 914 Capitol Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 






















For scenic grandeur unmatched any- 
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In Mexico—Mecca of travelers—where 


the brilliant foliage grows luxuriously, 
you'll find the reputation of the 
St. Moritz as firmly rooted as the trees. 


Because the St. Moritz is an international 


favorite acclaimed for unusual conti- 
nental cuisine, glamorous entertainment 
and innumerable individual services 
prized by guests from other lands. 


Home of the famous CLUB CONTINENTAL, 
RUMPELMAYER’S, CAFE de la PAIX. 


$T. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 
New York 


Charles G. Taylor, President 


TPS IN 


ARIZONA 
DUDE RANCHES 


Dip deep into friendly Tucson hospital- 
ity. Enjoy a real western vacation at 
@ guest ranch that captures all the 
color of the old west. Plus good food 
. . . fine accommodations . . . and all 
the facilities for pleasant living. 


BAR B R RANCH 













DOUBLE U RANCH 


Armand Retter, P. O. Box 510, Tucson, Ariz. 


EL RANCHO RILLITO 





H & H Dickerson, Rt. 5, Box 260, Tucson, Ariz. 








FLYING V RANCH 


John Shields, Rt. 2, Box 382, Tucson, Ariz. 





Bill Allen, Tucson Highway-Nogoles, Ariz. 


LAZY K. BAR RANCH 


Carl Krah, Cortaro, Arizona 













RANCHO LINDA VISTA 


Boyd Wilson, Oracle, Arizona 


RINCON RANCHITO 


Ray Honks, Rt, 2, Box 512, Tucson, Ariz. 


SUN CIRCLE RANCH 


Jim Webb, P. O. Box 1729, Tucson, Ariz. 


WILD HORSE RANCH 





Howard Miller, Rt. 1, Box 407, Tucson, Ariz. 





Mrs. M. B. Rowell, Rt. 8, Box 575, Tucson, Ariz. 





Scientific Protection 


IN WIND, RAIN, SNOW FROM 
45° ABOVE TO 20° BELOW! 


Fluffed Woo 


“INSULATION SENSATION" 


I two short years, STRATOJAC has 





soare AW or s lan is the Insu- 
lation Sensation." Reason: its scientific 
all-weather protection, though it weighs 
only three pounds. STRATOJAC'S 
secret: Ar t nir ' deep-r J 
100% fluffed virgin WOOL, nature's 
mira nsulator...“anchored” by arict 
rayon quilted lining... plus a lor wear- 
ing, easy-to-clean outer she Raglan 
Knit (illustrated) about $20. Other 
men's and boys’ models up to $35. 


At fine stores everywhere, or write 
WINER Manufacturing Co., Hammond, ind, 
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Mrs. Willard Keen, right, cares for the Rugby library’s sets of English 


classics, Americana, and rare collection of 19th Century children’s books. 


ing to lay out bridle paths or cricket 
fields. When an impatient colonist re- 
monstrated with the settlement man- 
ager for taking workmen away from his 
unfinished house in order to fence a 
public flower garden, the manager 
answered with haughty finality: “Sir, 
this city must have beauty to feed our 
spirits as well as food for our bodies or 
shelter for our heads.” 

About this time Old Tabard Inn, 
where Chaucer and his nine and twenty 
pilgrims assembled in Southwark on 
their way to Canterbury, was being torn 
down to make way for a “ pub.”” Some 
friend of the Rugby venture bought 
balusters from the old inn, which was 
built in 1383, and sent them to Ten- 
nessee where they were placed in a 
new Tabard Inn. 

The townsite was dedicated on Oc- 
tober 5, 1880, and the eyes of both Eu- 
rope and America were focused on the 
“city” springing up overnight in this 
almost uncharted wilderness. John Wes- 
ley Harper, Jr., who was in Rugby for 
the dedication, went back to New York 
declaring that “the most interesting 
colony of the New World is being planted 
in rugged Tennessee,” and sent a staff 
artist to do illustrations for articles in 
Harper’s Magazine detailing progress of 
the settlement. Charles Dana, White- 
law Reid, Julia Ward Howe, Lyman 
Abbott, James Russell Lowell and young 
Theodore Roosevelt became enthusi- 
astic supporters of the undertaking. 
Within a year Rugby’s population, to 
quote a New York newspaper, had grown 
to ‘300 persons and forty-two dress 
suits.” Among the residents were art- 
ists, authors, jurists, prize fighters, ed- 
ucators, actors, botanists, geologists, 
engineers and many gentlemen of 
leisure—enough imposing people to 
make mountaineers around town be- 
lieve a new world had descendéd upon 


them—a world of which they wanted 
no part. 

Hughes hoped to create a self-suffi- 
cient colony, with agriculture and light 
industry furnishing a livelihood for 
those not supported by income from 
home. Plans were drawn for a tile-and- 
pottery works, a brick kiln and a wood- 
products factory to make wagon wheels, 
furniture and caskets. A cannery was 
constructed and boilers were hauled 
over the mountains. Labels for tomato 
cans were printed in England, with prices 
marked in shillings and pence, and with 
a picture showing rosy-cheeked girls 
picking tomatoes from trees! But when 
all was in readiness the factory could 
not open; the farmers on the plateau 
had raised no tomatoes! 


Babes in the Wood 


Despite advice from Tennessee’s ag- 
ricultural department these young Will 
Wimbles who had never raised anything 
more than merry hell in England found 
it difficult to master the sandy clay soils 
of the Cumberlands. They planted their 
beans at the foot of young saplings “to 
give them sure footing to run on,” and 
since most of them received monthly 
checks from England, they found it 
more to their liking to ride under the 
russet autumn foliage than to put in 
cover crops for winter. Their light- 
hearted attitude was expressed in the 
following lines from a letter written at 
the time by one of the young squires: 

“Only two or three of the seeds we 
planted have come up; they died, we 
think, of spinal meningitis. We regretted 
this exceedingly, for we had learned 
their Latin names and intended invit- 
ing friends in to talk about them.” 

Natives of the hills laughed as they 
watched the young lords in overalls cut 
all around the base of a towering tree, 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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The colorful spectacle of 
autumn awaits you. Life 
now at Skytop is luxurious 
and easy . .. a sociable 
atmosphere for rest and 
relaxation. Superb golt on 
a thrilling course. Riding, _ 
tennis, indoor games. = 
Renowned for Siiciews 
meals. Write for further 
information. 


| SKYTOP CLUB, Box 2 
Skytop, Pa. 
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"YOU'LL HAVE FUN AT ANY ONE” 


EVERGLADES and VILLA ATLANTIQUE—PALM BEACH 
NEPTUNE HALL BAHAMA BEACH—MELBOURNE 


HIGHLANDS HOTEL SILVER SPRINGS—OCALA 


CIRCLE Z RANCH 
PATAGONIA, ARIZONA 

A pioneer Arizona dude ranchof 2600 acres. Famed 

for its saddle horses and riding country. All rooms 

have private or connecting baths. Swimming pool, 

tennis, and all sports. Golf at nearby Nogales. 

Fishing parties to Guaymas planned. Big game, 


quail and dove hunting in season. Ask for booklet. 
GOLDEN OCTOBER! 


One of the finest months 
of the year for vacation- 
ing and relaxing. 

* 





HOLIDAY’S PLACES TO STAY 
columns provide you with very 
timely and interesting suggestions. 


HOTEL HAVEN —WINTER HAVEN 
PINE CREST INN PINEHURST, N. C. 
Please write direct—American Plan $10, up. 
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FALL—in all its ~e in rural Virginia. 
An atmosphere of charm and gracious- 
ness—a houseparty the most discrimi- 
nating will enjoy. This is “the different 
place” you have always wanted to visit; 
modern, new and elegant with the in- 
formality that is associated with 
gracious living. 





HOTEL 
DEL PRive | 


MEXICO CITY 
An 83-foot yacht at your disposal; sail- 
boats, motor boats, hiking, oyster 
roasts, bridge, picture window bed- 
rooms; Sheffield Silver, Wedgwood 
China, lovely crystal and deep carpets 
grace the dining room.. Food, truly 
Virginian recipes dating back to Colon- 
ial days and reflecting the abundant 
living of the past. 


Yes, rural life at its best! 


THE TIDES INN 
IRVINGTON, VIRGINIA 


+++ for gracious living, perfect in all 
its varying services... only a few 
minutes from fashionable shops, 
theatres, and the business district! 


Tip of the Monk 


.-. for cocktails... world famous! A 
fifty-mile panorama of sparkling cit- 
ies, the two mighty bridges, and the 
Golden Gateway to the Blue Pacific. 
tariff from $7.00 
garage in ate 


Newest, most fabulous hotel 
on the North American con- 
tinent. 600 rooms with bath, 
65 terraced suites overlook- 
ing the historic Alameda. 
Gay cocktail lounges, res- 
taurants and supper clubs 
fis =... Continental and Ameri- 
* can cuisine... four-story 
lobby... theatre... smart 
shops ... indoor garage . 
24 hour banking service by 
the Banco de Comercio. 


Luis Osio, Managing Director 
Antonio Perez O, Manager 


SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 


U. S. Representatives — 
Robert F. Warner Associates in 
New York, Chicago, Washing- 
ton and Boston; Glen W. 
Fawcett Associates in 
Los-Angeles and 
San Francisco. 












A house distinguished by an aristo- 
cratic tfadition, for at this spot have 
stood two other Grand Hotels, each a 
social center in its day. Uncrowded 
luxury in an intimate atmosphere... 
climatically air-conditioned. 

Our 18-hole golf course is 
One of the nation’s finest. 
Other recreational facilities 
include fishing and hunting. 





















Offices in New York, Washington, 
Chicago and Los Angeles 
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Reservations required H 0 TEL 


write Me. Dawson — _ 
GRAND HOTEL Nf, of AY, 
Point Clear, Alabama #4 YW if b J 


Limousine service from Mobile 





The Hotel 
of Distinction in 
La Jolla, California 


Friendly Service, Fine Food and 
100 Modern Rooms overlooking 
the Pacific . . . All sports. 
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p- them here in the beautiful “Lake Region”, ervations suggested. 
—- close to Bok Tower, Cypress Gardens. Shore Albert Wing, Manager 
drive to large cities on either coast. Large, ON-THE-LAKE , 
i comfortable rooms. Steam heat. Superlative Arcadia, Calif. - Highway 66 - Douglas 7-3501 
food. Homelike atmosphere of sincere hospi- 
— tality. Special holiday rates for the vacation- 
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then run for dear life as it toppled, with 
no idea which way it would fall. One 
oldster remembers watching a young 
dandy drive his first span of oxen. “Oh, 
I say there, haw!” he would exclaim. 
Then, when the beasts started in the 
wrong direction: “Oh, beg pardon, I 
meant gee!” 

Practical businessmen or experienced 
farmers were scarce among early Rug- 
beians. One of the agricultural “ teach- 
ers,” imported to help the young 
gentlemen with their farming, had 
spent the best part of his life as butler in 
the household of the Earl of Galloway. 

The London board planned to acquire 
‘400,000 acres of the plateau on which to 
settle the colonists they anticipated 
would join the rush to Tennessee. The 
purchases actually reached 40,000 acres, 
and this land was sold to settlers in 
small farms of from ten to one hundred 
acres for from three dollars to ten dol- 
lars an acre. 

To carry out Hughes’s idea of a self- 
contained community, a co-operative 
store in which villagers were sold shares 
provided for most of their needs from 
asafetida to imported pianos and latest 
New York styles (by mail order). A col- 
onist from Australia cleared a sheep 
ranch to provide wool for homespuns; a 
co-operative cattle herd was started; 
vineyards were planted and mulberry 
groves set out to feed silkworms. 

But all the efforts to promote serious 
industry had little effect on these dukes 
incognito or lords in mufti. More im- 
portant to them than the plow and the 
hoe were the Cornet Band, and the 
Archery Club. 

Tabard Inn was advertised in New 
York, Cincinnati and New Orleans news- 
papers as a “ gem in its sphere, where all 
the luxuries of a city are combined in a 
quiet home in these favored moun- 
tains!’”’ Guests were fascinated to see a 





Mr. and Mrs. William T. Waiton, known as “keepers of Rugby’s tradi- 
tion,” entertain in garden. Their home is center of Rugby’s social life. 
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cousin of Cyril Maude, the most « Je. 
brated English actor of the time, sh 
up to the hotel each morning dresse«. in 
white buckskin trousers and _polisiied 
black boots, astride a black stallion, to 
deliver tin containers of milk from his 
own cows. Tea was served to guests, »nd 
to cricket players and tired young ple nt- 
ers on the hotel veranda each afterncon, 
with music by the village band. Guests 
were brought to the hotel from Sec ve- 
moor, a station established on the Cin- 
cinnati Southern Railway seven miles 
away, in a coach-and-four that depar‘ ed 
and arrived with a flourish of trumpets 
reminiscent of Mr. Pickwick and his 
travels. 

The Rugbeian, mouthpiece of the col- 
ony, was edited in light and clever style 
by a succession of Oxford editors. Type 
was imported from England for its 
presses, and it was an impressive propa- 
ganda medium for the colony as well as 
a sounding board for the settlers who 
aired their grievances in typically Eng- 
lish letters to the editor. 


Hands Across the Sea 


News from England was emphasized. 
The statement, ‘A Bill has been intro- 
duced in the House,” meant the House 
of Commons, not our Congress, and the 
“Trish Question” was headlined here in 
the Tennessee mountains along with re- 
sults of the Henley Regatta and weekly 
reports on Queen Victoria’s health. The 
front page of one issue told of the search 
for Charles Fry, a young colonist who 
became lost while hunting and wan- 
dered through the forest for three days 
before a mountaineer found him. Fry’s 
friends staged a party and track meet 
to celebrate his safe return, and moun- 
taineers were invited. No Union Jack 
could be found in the village for the 
party, but the day was saved, the Rug- 
beian reported, when Rodney Brown, 
who had been a British tar, knelt for 
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hours so that the young ladies could 
copy a flag tattooed on his back. At this 
party a young native told of his first 
trip out of the mountains. “Wa’al,” he 
said, “ef’n the world ez big t’other way 
ez hit is from here to Knoxville, hit’s a 
whopper!” 

The first Christmas in Rugby was a 
gay one, according to the paper, but the 
editor bewailed the fact that although 
there was holly aplenty in the surround- 
ing forest, no one had brought from 
England any “roots of the mistletoe 
tree.” Overlooking the parasite growing 





on the oaks all around the village, he 
suggested that a ‘‘tree’’ be imported 
before the next Christmas season. 

The crowning glory of Rugby village 
was its library. Hughes’ name was a 
familiar one in the publishing world, 
since by that time Tom Brown’s School 
Days and Tom Brown at Oxford together 
had gone through seventy-one editions. 
To celebrate the founding of his Amer- 
ican colony a formal breakfast was given 
him in Boston by Houghton-Mifflin 
Company. There, as a token of respect 
for Hughes, it was proposed that a free 
public library be formed for Rugby. 
Thirty-eight Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia publishers contributed. 
Other gifts came from England, and by 
the time a building was completed to 
house it, this library in the backwoods 
contained gems ranging from volumes 
dating back to 1684 to one of the choicest 
collections of 19th-Century children’s 
books in America. 

Thomas Hughes’ eighty-two-year-old 
widowed mother, to prove her faith in 
her son’s colonization scheme, cut all 
ties with England and in 1882 came to 
this wilderness to live. On October fifth 
ofthat year, since Hughes was in Eng- 
land, sitting in Parliament, she dedi- 
tated the library. 

Visitors to Rugby today gasp when 
they push open the baize-covered en- 





Some of Rugby’s early settlers. Whiskers can’t disguise a true English- 
man. Note the monocle, wing collars, bow ties and the tattersall vest. 


trance doors and see the hand-tooled, 
gold-decorated volumes on shelves that 
reach from floor to ceiling. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Scott and Kingsley were 
the most popular authors of that time, 
and their works, in uniform sets, show 
evidence of heavy use. There were more 
books on philosophy, theology, botany, 
geology, medicine, history and poetry 
in the collection than would have been 
found in the average college library of 
that day. 

The first librarian was a Cambridge 
honor man. The second, whose beauti- 
fully hand-written catalogue of the 
collection is still the only one that has 
ever been compiled, was a German 
and a graduate of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity who somehow became attached to 
the colony. 


Wilderness Shepherd 


Religious needs of the colonists were 
attended to by the Rev. Joseph W. 
Blacklock, who arrived from England 
with his mother, wife, seven sons, and 
an organ for the chapel. The founders 
visualized a great university rising from 
the oak-and-pine forests of the plateau, 
and a start was made with the estab- 
lishment of Arnold School, named for 
the famed headmaster of Rugby in Eng- 
land. Reverend Blacklock was its first 
headmaster, and the institution was ad- 
vertised as a boarding school of high 
standards with especial emphasis on 
students’ spiritual welfare. 

Though forests were not felled and 
fields were not cultivated according to 
paper plans, social life was gay in the 
mountains. The Rugby Tennis Club de- 
feated teams from Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and Chattanooga. The Dramatic 
Club presented The Massacre of the In- 
nocents, The Prisoner of Chillon and 
other favorites of the ’80’s, and young 
Etonians gave weekly balls at Tabard 
Inn or held picnics at the spot where 
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Tabard Inn, named after its predecessor, which was burned in 1884, also 
burned down 15 years later. Innless Rugby decided that twice was enough. 


two mountain streams converge in a 
deep gorge below the town. “ The peo- 
ple of Rugby,” an American visitor 
wrote after a stay there, “are living an 
idyllic life. But their agonies are terrible 
to witness when supplies of Worchester- 
shire sauce are exhausted. The only 
thing worse is the failure of the London 
Punch to arrive on time.” 

The sale of wines and liquors was pro- 
hibited within four miles of Rugby, but 
bootleggers were plentiful in the hills 
and “ white mule” became popular with 
the settlers. The young remittance men 
of the colony wore a path eight miles 
long to the village of Glen Mary, which 
boasted a “ pub,” and this short cut is 
still known to present-day Rugbeians 
as ‘‘ Drunkards’ Trail.” 

The first evil to enter this Tennessee 
Eden was a typhoid epidemic in 1881. 
For one hundred days that summer no 
rain fell, wells dried up or became pol- 
luted, and, as one colonist after another 
became ill, terror gripped the settle- 
ment. The newspaper skipped three is- 
sues because both the editor and his as- 
sistant were stricken, and the names of 
seven young Englishmen who died may 
be read on tombstones in Rugby’s Lau- 
rel Dale Cemetery. Sales of land around 
the settlement fell alarmingly, and al- 
though the epidemic seon was brought 
under control, the colony’s reputation 
as a healthy place was at least tem- 
porarily blasted. 

The chief blame for Rugby’s failure 
as a colony undoubtedly lay in the at- 
tempt of the London Board of Aid to 
rule the settlement from abroad. No 
deal involving sale of land, no change in 
local policies could pe made without 
London approval. The inevitable result 
was mismanagement. There also was 
great difficulty in straightening land 
titles; descriptions of earlier surveyors 
were vague and inaccurate. Frequently 
three parties claimed one section of land, 
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and at one time there were as many as 
one hundred pending injunctions against 
Rugby people. Hughes, as Queen’s Coun- 
selor, member of Parliament and later 
as judge, became too busy with other 
affairs to devote much time to his job as 
president of the Board of Aid; Sir Henry 
Kimber, chief capitalist behind the col- 
ony, went off to South Africa. 

Thomas Hughes’ brother Hastings 
was brought from England to help bol- 
ster the morale of discouraged settlers. 
He was sympathetic toward his broth- 
er’s ideals, but lacked tact in handling 
the disgruntled Britishers or the few 
Americans from Boston and other parts 
of the North who had been persuaded to 
try their luck in the mountains. 

A Baron Salvador came from Paris, 
at the London board’s expense, to make 
plans for bringing in French settlers, 
but no Frenchmen were persuaded 
to make the venture. 


Cabbage vs. Flowers 


A group of German and Swiss farm- 
ers took up land nine miles away at 
Allardt, where their descendants today 
are prosperous businessmen and farm- 
ers. Modern economists point out that 
Allardt eventually passed Rugby in 
prosperity because the Swiss and Ger- 
mans planted cabbages instead of flow- 
ers around their doorsteps. 

The arrival of John Boyle, London 
attorney for the board, to take over as 
manager was the beginning of the end 
of Rugby as a growing settlement. “Sir 
John,” as he was known at first because 
of his arrogance—he was knighted later 
in England—was determined to rule the 
colony with a stern hand, but he found 
that his countrymen had absorbed 
enough traditional American hatred for 
dictatorship to resent his method. Be- 
fore he left Tennessee, Sir John, who was 
the pattern for ‘Mr. Giles” in Dis- 
raeli’s novel Lothair, was known to both 
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mountaineers and colonists as “Lord 
John God Almighty Boyle.” 

On his return to England he reported 
that: “The country around Rugby is 
such that the best colonists cannot 
make much of it, and the colonists are 
such that they could not make much 
of the best land.” 

The commissary at Rugby was closed; 
fire destroyed both Tabard Inn and a 
second hostelry built on the same spot; 
the newspaper ceased publication and 
its type, originally imported at great 
cost, was melted down and sold for its 
yalue as lead. Still many of the old fam- 
ilies held on, and the village settled 
down to an old age as gracious and con- 
tented as its cultured and serene inhab- 
itants could make it. 

Rugby had its amusing side lights even 
while it was shrinking as a prosperous 
community, and the eccentricities of its 
old people provided much of the fun. 
Tales are still told in Rugby of how the 
Rev. Matthew Henry, an old English- 
man who for many years was rector of 
Christ Church, would go for strolls on 
moonlit nights dressed in a nightshirt 
and top hat and carrying an open um- 
brella. 

Dr. Charles P. Kemp, Harvard grad- 
uate and lifelong friend of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, came to Rugby when 
his health cut short a lucrative Boston 
medical practice. 

He arrived in time to help fight the 
typhoid epidemic, and remained until 
his death many years later. He had 
a book in hand almost constantly. 
Old-timers recall an ingenious system 
of small tinkling bells he rigged up to 
frighten the birds out of his garden. 
He could set the bells ringing from 
his reading chair on the front porch 
without raising his eyes from his book. 


A character known as “ the hermit of 
Rugby” lived a few miles from the vil- 
lage in a log cabin with a ram, six ewes, 
and a few chickens for company. He 
was reputed to have been of good Brit- 
ish family and to have spoken six or 
seven languages. On the few occasions he 
was persuaded to mix with villagers he 
gave lectures on astronomy to crowds as- 
sembled on the village common. Thomas 
Hughes, on visits to the colony, fre- 
quently walked through the woods to 
call on the old man. The last words he 
is known to have spoken were addressed 
to a benevolent soul who walked out 
from Rugby witha pailofhot soup." Will 
you please sit it here where I can reach 
it,” he said, “and then get the hell 
away from here so I can die in peace!” 


The Last Leaf 


“Uncle Sam” Wilson came to Ten- 
nessee from England when a young man 
and served as Rugby’s postmaster and 
lay reader in the village church for forty- 
five years. His proudest boasts were 
that he had never shaved and never 
married. He could trace his ancestry 
back to 1410, and was distantly related 
to Queen Victoria. Until his death ten 
years ago Uncle Sam was the settle- 
ment’s most beloved character and a 
favorite guide about the village for curi- 
ous visitors. 

The last living member of Rugby’s 
original colony is eighty-four-year-old 
Ernest V. Alexander, whose uncle, Sir 
Leslie Probyn, was keeper of the Queen’s 
purse and whose aunt, Lady Probyn, 
was lady in waiting to Queen Victoria. 
Mr. Alexander was born in India, where 
his father was a British army major. 
He came to Rugby when seventeen 
years old, after hearing Hughes enthu- 

(Continued on Page 91) 






























































Six-year-old Robert Crabtree, a great-grandson of Robert Walton, the 
colony’s first engineer, holds a room key from Rugby’s Old Tabard Inn. 
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Mrs. Charles Brooks has lived in Uffington House for nearly half a 
century. The 36-star flag flew at Lincoln’s funeral procession in Cincinnati. 


(Continued from Page 89) 
siastically describe the colony. He cut a 
large farm out of the wilderness and 
raised a family here. He is still the best 
gardener on the plateau. Visitors come 
for miles each spring to see his flowers, 
and most of them go away with arms 
full of vegetables. Robert Cook, young 
Episcopal rector of Rugby’s church, 
took me out to meet Mr. Alexander, and 
I found he has no illusions about the 
failure of Thomas Hughes’ scheme. 

“Tt was a typical damn British un- 
“ona typical damn 
British scale. The only damn trouble 


dertaking,” he says, 


was them British was too damn lazy to 
do anything but cash their damn checks 
from home. I’m damn glad I didn’t get 
ny.” As we were leaving that afternoon, 
Mr. Alexander pulled me aside. “If 
you'll come back without that 
preacher with you,” he said, “I'll give 
you the real damn low-down on this 
whole damn undertaking.” 


Twilight of a Town 


The old man’s first farm, which he 


called “Sunnyside,” was reached by a 
swinging bridge over a roaring rhodo- 
dendron-fringed mountain stream. After 


his wife’s death a few years ago he sold 
this place and developed a picturesque 
home he called “Cardney Lodge” in 
Rugby village. Recently married again, 
he is grubbing and clearing a third 
estate; this one the old pioneer has 
amed “Shangri-La.” 

Few tourists who drive along the“ Air- 
line Highway” over the Cumberland 
Plateau from Chattanooga to Cincin- 
nati, stop to see this picturesque little 
Village of buried hopes. Most of those 





who do are shown through the library 
and church by Miss Nona Smith, a gra- 
cious lady who has been Rugby’s post- 
mistress for fifteen years. Her “post 
office” is the living room of a charming 
old dwelling with mansard roof and dor- 
mer windows, built by Thomas Hughes 
as his own residence near the public 
buildings of the “town.” 

Age has added charm to quaint little 
Christ Church. Giant trees spread pro- 
tecting arms above it, and the Reverend 
Blacklock’s organ is still there, its notes 
as melodious now as when young Eng- 
lish voices filled the choir. Sixty-five 
years have only added to the mellow- 
ness and rich soft beauty of the altar 
hangings and needlepoint knee rests 
brought from England by early settlers. 
The stately pews, carved from walnut 
trees cut within sight of the village, still 
promise rest and reassurance to wor- 
shipers. 

A visitor entering the library could 
lose himself in the 1880's. There are old 
magazines, and old cartoons in old news- 
papers. If he were especially favored he 
might handle original pamphlets by Wil- 
liam Pitt or turn the pages of rare Dick- 
ens items. Someone recently quipped 
that ‘ Rugby’s library sprang up full 
grown sixty-five years ago and was em- 
balmed the day it was opened,” but 
dog-eared, well-worn volumes belie the 
witticism. 

The combined Arnold School-Town 
Hall building burned several years ago, 
along with “Tumble Bug Hall,” a one- 
room cabin used by the young squires 
as a club. But a few interesting old 
houses, in addition to the church and li- 

brary, have been spared by time and fire. 
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SEE CANADA BY C.N.R. 
“We'll tell you where— 
and take you there.”’ 
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For particulars, consult your nearest Canadian National Railways office... 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., San Francisco, 
Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C.—U.S. citizens need no passport. 
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Sun deck, high in 
the Colorado Rockies 





@olonade—Sky land of sporting 
snow and sunshine! 

Nowhere else in Amcrica will you 
find a more perfect combination of 
fast, sporting snow and sparkling 
sunshine than in the Colorado 
Rockies. Here—in 34 ski areas ot 
natural alpine terrains— are the 
long, open slopes and dry powder 
snow for singing hickories. 

Miles-long downhill runs gradu- 
ated for beginners, intermediates 
and schuss artists...thrilling jumps 
...cross-country trails thru a white 
wonderland of Christmas trees... 
Snow base from 6 to 30 feet, fresh 
snow almost every night. 

Chair lifts, including the world’s 
longest... modern tows... pictur- 
esque ski lodges and hotels . . . all- 
year highways. 

= For tops in skiing, it’s 
(eS COLORADO—top 
of the nation. Come 
on out! Get a timber- 
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line tan. Mail coupon.. 


SNOW and SUNSHINE 





Oscar Martin watches his son, Tommy, disk a field with their new trac- 
tor. Martin was one of first Rugby farmers to use modern equipment. 


“Uffington House,” built by Thomas 
Hughes for his mother, is still in good 
repair, and contains a few original 
Hughes belongings. ‘Walton Court,” 
which Engineer Robert Walton built 
and named for his ancestral home near 
Cork, Ireland, boasts a beautiful pine- 
paneled dining room where distinguished 
foreign guests and many American po- 
litical figures have eaten sumptuously. 


’ 


“Newbury House” at one time was 
a tavern -where visiting Englishmen 
stopped after Tabard Inn burned, and 
the living room of “ Martin’s Roost” 
once was a blacksmith shop operated by 
“Uncle Bud” Hull, whose nephew Cor- 
dell did right well for himself after he 
left the Cumberland hills. 


Country Churchyard 


“The Lindens,” a charming frame 
home that takes its name from two Eu- 
ropean linden trees shading its wide 
lawns, now is the home of William T. 
Walton, son of the settlement’s first en- 
gineer. He succeeded his father as ad- 
ministrator of the London Board’s busi- 
ness affairs and of its lands that spread 
over three Tennessee counties. Mr. Wal- 
ton and his wife have in their possession 
all church records, Hughes’ correspond- 
ence, original deeds and many relics of 
the ill-fated undertaking. Mrs. Walton, 
who was born in Rugby, now acts as 
village hostess. Mr. Walton still is lay 
reader in the little church, and both are 
leaders in civic and social activities of 
the plateau. 

Most of Rugby’s original settlers now 
rest in Laurel Dale Cemetery, a half 
mile from the village. Uncle Sam, Dr. 
Kemp and the old hermit lie close to- 
gether. The cemetery’s most impres- 
sive monument, a granite boulder on 
which is carved an open book, marks 
Margaret Hughes’ resting place. 
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For fifty years virgin oaks, pines, 
hickories and poplars 6n settlement 
lands were undisturbed and that part 
of the plateau was a mecca for botanists 
and nature lovers. Then a lumber com- 
pany quietly bought all the land still 
controlled by the London Board. Before 
state officials or Rugby residents re- 
alized what was happening the mag- 
nificent trees were crashing on all sides. 
The Waltons led a fight to save the 
trees, with belated help from citizens of, 
Nashville, Knoxville and Chattanooga. 
Bruce Barton, born nine miles from 
Rugby, wired Tennessee’s governor that 
“only God can make a tree, and it takes 
Him one hundred years”; Cordell Hull 
protested from Washington; but saws 
were stopped only in the immediate 
vicinity of the cemetery, church, li- 
brary and former village common. 

Oscar Martin, a businessman of Gal- 
latin, Tennessee, and his three sons re- 
cently bought up 2000 ‘acres surround- 
ing the village, and because of a deep in- 
terest in Thomas Hughes’ original proj- 
ect they hope to let the region regain 
some of its primeval beauty. From 
“Martin’s Roost,” which they built 
around ‘Uncle Bud’s”’ smithy, they are 
directing a program of afforestation. 
With the Waltons, they hope that the 
village will become the center of an 
artists’ colony where writers, painters, 
and nature students may utilize the 
library and enjoy the swimming holes 
and bass and muskie pools on White 
Oak and Clear Fork streams. 

“The foxes and coons may be sport- 
ing on lots where hospitable homes once 
stood,” Sarah Walton says, ‘‘ but we do 
not believe that so many dreams and 
ideals were wasted here. Those who love 
Rugby as we do seem to feel Hughes’ 
spirit still among these hills and val- 


leys.” THE END 
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MAKES TRAILER LIFE 


(471s LIVING 


Platt Trailers are FIRST IN COMFORT. They 
have every convenience of the most modern 
home so you can live in comfort and entertain in 
style. They have insulation on all six sides, cross 
ventilation, oil heat, flush toilet, lavatory, shower, 
double bed and a sofa bed. Platt Trailers are 
FIRST IN CONVENIENCE. Generous cabinets 
and storage space, a large kitchen with electric 
refrigeration, bottled gas range, hot and cold 
water, make this a home you'll be proud to own. 
Platt Trailers are FIRST IN VALUE. Top quality 
materials and craftsmanship make them tops in 
durability and dependability. They stand out on 
any highway. 
For stylish living and pleasant traveling .. . at 
the seashore, by a stream or in the woods... 
the best buy is a Platt Trailer. 
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NEW CATALOG 
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TEXAS 


(Continued from Page 63) 


of Colorado and New Mexico, the Rio 
Grande starts at El Paso, Texas, to 
mark the.Mexico-United States bound- 
ary and twists for 900 miles before it dis- 
gorges into the Gulf of Mexico below 
Brownsville. On its way it cuts spectac- 
ular canyons through a land of rocks 
that receives only eight or ten inches of 
rain annually—and sheds most of that. 
Then it affords irrigation waters— 
mostly from Mexican sources—for its 
own wide valley of alluvial fertility. Old- 
time Texans used to brag that the Rio 
Grande was “the dustiest river in the 
world.”’ Hundreds of thousands of new- 
time Texans see it as the provider of the 
““Magic Valley,” where crops grow all 
the year round. For most of the 700 
miles between the foot of the irrigation 
area below El Paso and the opening of 
the Lower Valley a person might search 
all day up and down and out from the 
Rio Grande without seeing anything 
more consequential than a horned lizard. 
The street-busy roads of the Lower Val- 
ley no sooner leave the outskirts of one 
town than they enter those of another. 
They are palm-lined, and orchards ot 
oranges and grapefruit seem always to 
lead the roads southward. 

“The character of a country is the 
destiny of its people.” On the naked 
Staked Plains of the Texas Panhandle 
the Federal Government in the 30’s 
planted trees in an effort to check the 
winds from scooping the Dust Bowl 
deeper. On these High Plains during 
hard winters the only break against 
northers howling down from the arctic 
pole seems to be fence posts strung with 
icy barbed wire, which, if stretched too 
tight, breaks from contraction, only to 
sag the next summer from expansion. 
A half-thousand miles below the period- 
ically blizzard-swept Plains, jungles of 
mesquite and other thorned brush are 
choking millions of acres of grazing 
lands into sterility. 

“The character of a country is the 
destiny of its people.” Less famed by 
tradition than the Staked Plains, the 
broad prairie plains, which for four hun- 
dred miles skirt the Texas coast along 
the Gulf of Mexico, ate patched with 
rice fields and grow more native grass 
on an acre than some of the arid and 
alkaline land of the Trans-Pecos coun- 


try can grow on a whole section (640 
acres). Harris County, which contains 
1747 square miles including the city of 
Houston, pastures 107,000 head of 
cattle on its timber-dented and oil-der- 
ricked coastal prairies. In contrast, high 
Brewster County (largest in Texas) with 
only 7000 people, has 66,333 cattle 
supported by 6208 square miles of land. 

In Orange County on the Louisiana 
line, where the average rainfall is fifty 
inches a year, swampland is valued for 
muskrat farming, alligators sport in 
drainage ditches, lumber mills make 
millionaires, and Spanish moss adds to 
the density of giant oaks. On the west, 
800 miles as the crow flies, all the shade 
combined on a thousand acres would 
not cover a jack rabbit. Out there, a 
rawhided cowman was once asked what 
he was going to do with his money if the 
price of cattle held up and the country 
got another rain. 

“See that old waggin there by the 


yard fence?” he said. “I always did like 


to take a nap after dinner. There’s no 


place like the shade under a waggin for 


taking a nap in, but every once in a 
while somebody drives that waggin to 
haul something. If we git a rain and the 
bottom don’t fall out of the cattle mar- 
ket, I’m going to buy anew waggin. Then 
I’m going to unhitch it right there by 
the yard fence and leave it in its tracks 
until the wheels shrink up. I’m going 
to have a permanent shade for naps.” 

In the Cross Timbers of Northeast 
Toxas the early settlers built double log 
cabins—an open hallway, to get the 
draft, a room on either side of the hall, 
a gallery (porch) across the whole front, 
a lean-to kitchen behind, and added 
shedrooms to accommodate a growing 
family. This was Old South. In the 
plains country the early settlers built 
dugouts—a square cut in a bank or hill- 
side, roofed over with sod and doored 
with cowhide or lumber. This was fron- 
tier American West. All up and down 
the Mexican border the typical house 
was of adobe bricks, cool in summer 
and warm in winter. This was Spanish- 
Indian, or Mexican. 

The cowhands and farm labor of the 
coastal prairies are typically Negroes— 
descendants of slaves brought by the 
colonial plantation owners, originally 
from the Old South. The cowhands and 
farm labor of the long border and of the 
Brush Country fanning out west, south 
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LS, You treasure always your 


memorable moments in 
romantic, charming San 
Antonio—“City of old world 
romance.” You'll thrill to 
the never-changing gran- 
deur of her ancient missions, 
impressive cathedrals, his- 
toric landmarks and unique 
Mexican menus. ’ 


See, or if you desire, stay at 
one of the famous Texas 
guest ranches in the 
surrounding 


And, this year, your trip will 
be even more luxurious as 
you glide along the scenic 
route of the Katy’s Stream- 
lined Texas Special—glam- 
our train of the Southwest. 
Make plans now to visit San 
Antonio this winter. 


Send for free illustrated 
literature about things to 
see and do in and around 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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KATY RAILROAD 
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Mr. E. A. Bohmeyer, P. T. M., Katy Lines 
Ry. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Please send me literature and all other 
information you have about San Antonio’s 
winter attractions. 
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to relax serenely amid tropical splendor ..« 





with every facility for your favorite sport 
or recreation right outside 


your door... 


you'll love fabulous, famous BOCA RATON, 
Here, for surprisingly 
little . . . it’s all yours! 


: Opening December 10th—For reservations 
~f/ 35 and special Holiday rates, write Desk 10-H. 
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Boca Raton, Florida—between Palm Beach and Miami 
GASTON LAURYSSEN, General Manager 
’ New York Office—730 Fifth Avenue—Circle 7-7610 
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and southeast from San Antonio, are 
typically Mexican. The settled inhabit- 
ants of this area, whether of Mexican 
or Anglo-American origin, are generally 
bilingual. On the plains and subplains, 
north and south, the cowhands and 
farm labor are mostly English-speak- 
ing, bronzed white and without much 
of the Southern accent that distin- 
guishes country speech all over eastern 
Texas. 

A spot of earth in the region of 
Amarillo, on the Staked Plains, pro- 
duces most of the world’s supply of 
helium gas. A larger expanse of terri- 
tory on the coast produces 80 per cent 
of the national supply of sulphur. The 
lumber output of counties on the east- 
ern fringe of Texas amounts to one and 
a half billion board feet annually, not to 
speak of paper-mill output. In central 
Texas, cedar brakes produce millions of 
feet of posts and cordwood annually. 
In the Trans-Pecos people still “dig for 
wood”—the far-searching roots of 
switch mesquite, a plant that farther 
south and east growsinto beautiful trees. 

A map of Texas showing the rela- 
tionship between altitude and popula- 
tion would probably place three fourths 
of the inhabitants on about one fourth 
of the territory, on the eastern side of 
the state, sloping from an altitude of 
around 600 feet to sea level. The alti- 
tude of Houston is fifty feet, of Dallas 
500 feet. The remaining one fourth of 
the population, occupying three fourths 
of the land, is spread over areas rising 
to a little less than 3700 feet at Ama- 
rillo and a little more at El Paso; the 
Guadalupe and other mountains in be- 
tween rise to above 8000 feet. The 
place to breathe and expand and feel 
like using one’s head is west; but the 
big money-making is nearly all east. 

The rainfall is generally higher in 
the lowlands, though the coastal coun- 
try from about Corpus Christi on south- 
ward to Brownsville is subject to severe 
droughts. Nothing in Texas varies 
more than weather and climate. On the 
same day the thermometer has stood 
at 16° below zero in Texline (north- 
west corner of the Panhandle) and at 

4° above in Brownsville. On no sub- 
ject are Texans more loquacious than 
on climate and weather. To them a 
cycle of ever-growing folk tales on the 
subject never grows old. 

“Does it blow this way all the time?” 
asked a stranger choking with dust 
blowing out of the Canadian River sand 
beds. ‘‘No,” replied the plainsman, 
“sometimes it blows the other way.” 

“Do cyclones ever hit West Texas?” 
another stranger asked. ‘‘ No,” a sol- 
emn cowboy replied, “these West 
Texas winds simply split hell out of 
any cyclone that heads our way.” 

One January many years ago Mr. 
Fishback of the Sulphurs rode his fa- 
mous Kentucky race mare to Texarkana 
from his cabin on the Sulphur River. 
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The sun was blazing hot when he set 
out, but he tied his slicker behind the 
saddle. The weather was still hot when 
he turned homeward two days later, 
He had ridden most of the distance 
when he looked back and saw a blue 
norther coming. He saw that it was a 
wet norther, no colder but more dis- 
agreeable than a dry norther. Half 
turning in the saddle, he untied his 
slicker and put it on; then he socked the 
spurs to his Kentucky mare and burned 
the breeze south. The delay in getting 
into his slicker put him exactly even 
with the front of the blue norther, but 
once the mare started, she held her 
own. For ten miles she flew, the tail of 
Mr. Fishback’s slicker standing straight 
out behind. He rode straight into the 
stable and shut the door. The tail of his 
slicker was plated with sleet; his mare’s 
hindquarters seemed frozen; her neck 
and forequarters were in a lather. 
Another norther caught a huge flock 
of ducks so suddenly that their legs 
were frozen into a lake of water before 
they could rise. For three days, until 
a hot wind from the south blew up, 
thawing the ice, people from Eagle 
Lake and other towns drove out on the 
ice, jerked out the helpless ducks, and 
hauled them back by the wagonload. 


Trouble in Heaven 


A terrible roaring and ear-splitting 
noise, they say, was disturbing the 
angels so much that the Lord called on 
St. Peter for explanation. “It’s just 
those Texans,’’ Saint Peter said. 
“What's the trouble with them this 
time?” “They are howling and praying 
for rain,” Saint Peter said. “Turn on the 
spigot,” the Lord told him. Saint Peter 
turned it on. A week later the noise 
was worse than before. “It’s those Tex- 
ans again,” the official explainer said. 
“And what’s the trouble this time?” 
“They're howling for dry weather.” 
“Well, let nature take its course.” 

One time, another story goes, a squat- 
ter on a section of state land to the west 
built a shack on his squat, settled his 
growing family in the shack, lived there 
the three years required for ‘ proving 
up” his claim, and then sold out. Un- 
able to afford a well and windmill, he 
had, all during the three years, hauled 
water in barrels from another man’s 
well seven miles away. After delivering 
his estate to the purchaser, he drove 
away in a rickety wagon containing all 
the worldly goods the family owned. 
A hundred yards off, he stopped his 
team, got down, and walked back to the 
shack. The new owner was leaning in 
the front door watching. The squatter 
picked up the bucket beside the water 
barrel, dipped it in, pulled it out full, 
and then deliberately threw the con- 
tents over the roof. 

“Wait a minute there. What are you 
wasting all that water for?” the new 
owner cried out. 
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“[’ye always had a hankering to 
know if the roof would leak.” 

The character of a country deter- 
mines human occupations and ways of 
jife; it determines the sources of wealth 
and density of population. It should, 
hut often does not, determine the archi- 
tecture of houses. In this age of inter- 
dependencies and mobilities, the physi- 
cal characteristics of a vicinity do not 
determine the outlook of that vicinity’s 
population ; a whole people may profess 
the world point of view and yet be ex- 
tremely provincial and isolationist in 
conceptions of an economy determined 
by factors operating on the other side of 
the planet. 

The heterogeneous nature of their 
land seems to unify Texans, just as the 
diversities of America operate to estab- 
lish common denominators in the Amer- 
ican type. Pride in variety is one of the 
chief Texan prides. Vast spaces dis- 
perse the Texans and diverge their in- 
terests. The industrial development of 
the increasingly urban coast country 
removes that area in a way farther and 
farther from the sparsely populated 
grazing west. Yet the chief Texas boast, 
even in cities, is of spaciousness, and 
one of the boasts in areas of sparse pop- 
ulation is of growing Texas cities. 

Politically, Texas belongs to the 
Solid South. On courthouse squares all 
over the state there are monuments to 
Confederate soldiers. The most promi- 
nent monument on the capitol grounds 
bears the unqualified assertion: Drep 
ron STATES Ricuts. Jefferson Davis’ 
birthday is a state holiday, though 
nobody but banking people observe 
i, Nearly a million Negroes, concen- 
trated on the side of Texas next to 
the Old South, help to make Texas poll- 
taxed Southern. Its senators are no 
more distinguished for intellectual con- 
tent than senators from Mississippi. 

The cotton production of the United 
States dropped from nearly 18 million 
bales in 1926 to 814 million bales in 
1946; at the same time cotton produc- 
tion in Texas declined from 51% million 
bales in 1926 (nearly 1% of the total for 
the nation) to 1.65 million bales in 1946 
(close to 14 of the nation’s total). Cot- 
ton is no longer King in Texas, but is 
still the leading cash crop. Cotton 
planting has moved markedly west in 
Texas since about 1930. Cotton binds 
Texas to the South, but Texans do not 
remember Appomattox with a fraction 
of the intensity that they remember the 
Alamo. 

What distinguishes Texas from the 
Old South is vitality. Sometimes I think 
that the real, genuine, unadulterated 
Texas is to be found in the little towns, 
on farms where porches shaded by 
timeless trees say quietly, “ Oh, linger 
here,’ and on little ranches where 
boot-d men express reserve rather 
than action. In the mill of population 
exprissed by newspapers, finance, bus 





travel, development, and the business 


of mass education, life in Texas is never 
stagnant. It moves with a physical 


vitality that drives out consciousness of 


Southern repose. 


Derived historically from the South, 
with New Orleans once its metropolis, 


Texas has projected itself westward. 


Cows, cowboys and ranches long ago 
gave it a reputation that spread far- 
ther—even beyond the continent— 
than any other Texas contribution has 
carried. For a third of a century follow- 
ing the Civil War Texas cowboys were 
driving longhorns by the millions into 
spaces north and west until the Texas 
brand was on every grassed acre clear 
into the. plains of Alberta, and the 
Texas cowboy had impressed his char- 
acter and technique on every range of 
western America. The 8,000,000 cattle 
in Texas today are a tenth of the en- 
tire nation’s. Texas ranges graze 85% 
of the nation’s goats and 22° of the 
nation’s sheep. It probably has fewer 
dude ranches than Pennsylvania. Its 
fruit, vegetable and chicken farms sel- 
dom vaunt themselves as “ranches” 
(a la California). When you've got the 
real thing, you don’t have to pretend. 


What a Ranch Is 


In Texas, a ranch is a piece of ground 
affording enough pasturage to support 
enough livestock to support a family 
unit. The King Ranch and other big 
ranches of Texas have been dispropor- 
tionately stressed. The backbone of the 
ranching country is the little family 
ranch. They are not so romantic as 
“cattle kingdoms,” but they are very 
real. They and the big ranches place 
Texas in the West, but Texas is not 
Far West or Wild West. It is just Texas. 

It is generally classified as Southwest. 
Erna Fergusson, in defining Our South- 
west, takes in only that part of Texas 
west of a line drawn through Fort 
Worth and San Antonio. The Spanish 
flavor is not nearly so intimate in Texas 
as in New Mexico. The Indian cultures 
of Arizona and New Mexico do not 
spread over into Texas at all; the giant 
saguaro cactus trees painted for tourist 
edification do not grow in the state. 
Despite mineral production, the only 
mining tradition in Texas is of “lost 
mines.” The most famous camp meet- 
ing left in America, near Fort Davis, 
Texas, is in the heart of ranch country 
unadulterated by either oil or plowing. 
This camp meeting is as expressive of 
West Texas as gambling houses and 
divorce courts are of Nevada. Texas 
is of the Southwest, but it is more 
Texan than Southwestern. 

Traveling men say that Dallas is Mid- 
western. A hard north wind in Kansas 
and the Dakotas is a blizzard; in Texas 
it isa norther. The distinctions between 
North Central Texas and the Middle 
West are deeper than locutions. Corn 
bread and Mexican tortillas are a part 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 661 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Florida, The Sunshine State.” 
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Street and No. 
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It’s yours in these shoes of imported Scotch grain 


Of all the world’s fine leathers, none is more hon- 
ored than the superb grain produced for gener- 
ations by Martin of Glasgow. Here its rich beauty 

nd ruggedness are used to good purpose in Pre- 
Flex Shoes, designed by Crosby Square. ...The lim- 
ber, pre-flexed soles and the nailless construction 
are planned for healthful comfort from the very 
first step. Your Crosby Square dealer has them. 
» See him now. The House of Crosby Square, Division 

of Mid-States Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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of Texas diet, but corn is not a charac- 
teristic part of Texan economy. There is 
more Middle West sentiment in San 
Diego, California, than in all Texas. 
The Middle West has no shipping 
through teeming seaports—ports that 
office buildings in Dallas look towards, 
however callous the popular mind of 
Texas may be to marine affairs. 

Sentiment and tradition go deep. 
There is little sentiment attached to oil. 
Yet oil is as potent in coalescing and 
homogenizing modern Texas as were in- 
vading Mexican armies. Figures on oil 
production (towards half that in the 
whole United States), oil refining, oil 
shipping are not so influential on the 
popular mind, perhaps, as the state- 
wide expectation and hope for oil— 
more oil. Of the 254 counties in Texas, 
172 produce oil; fourteen have pro- 
duced oil and still hope for oil at deeper 
levels; the sixty-eight remaining coun- 
: ties all have some land under oil lease 
7 : ; and watch “development activities.” 

3 In 1946, 58,232,557 acres of Texas land, 
more than a third of the state’s area, 
were under oil lease, though the owners 
of royalties amounted to only 169,500 
people. Statistics furnished by the Mid- 
Continent Oil and Gas Association, 
from which the figures above are taken, 
show that since 1919 more than $2,- 
500,000,000 have been paid to owners 
of Texas land in leases, rentals, bo- 
nuses and royalties. 

The lease history of one small ranch 
in a south Texas county that has never 
produced much oil will illustrate how 
oil touches the economy of many Texas 
landholders. This ranch is the one on 
which I was born and reared. It com- 
prised about 7000 acres. Not long 
after the discovery of oil, in 1901 at 
Spindletop, near Beaumont, fully 300 
miles from the ranch, it was leased at 
two bits an acre, per year. At that time 
grazing leases in the vicinity were worth 
about one bit (124% cents) per acre. 
The lease lapsed before long, and then 
there was another short-lived lease. 
Just before the boom of World War I 
my father sold off 3000 acres of the 
ranch at $2.75 an acre. 


The Lure of Oil 


That land, used only for grazing, is 
now valued at perhaps twenty-five dol- 
lars an acre. It has oil “ potentiality.” 
About fifteen years ago, an “oil scare” 
in the neighborhood brought “lease 
hounds” rushing to my mother, my 
father having died. Some of her land 
was already under lease at a dollar an 
acre; she leased the remainder at ten 
dollars an acre. 

A neighbor, badly in debt, refused 
twenty dollars an acre lease on his 
1500 acres. He was sure of oil and 
riches. He lost his land. The scare soon 
subsided, and all leases on my mother’s 
land were dropped, except on 400 acres 
at a dollar a year. 
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Time went on, and three years ago 
there was another “ strike” in the coy. 
try in another direction. Again th 
“lease hounds”’ went into feverish go. 
tion, and the ranch was leased again x 
from $2.50 to $5.00 an acre. My mothe 
has no faith in the presence of oil unde 
her acres. She has always hoped tha 
nobody would drill a well on the rang, 
and thus conclusively prove the absence: 
of oil. So long as land is not absolutely 
condemned by direct drilling, leases ar. 
probable. Despite science, drillers stil] 
find “ structures” overlooked by geolo. 
gists. I know a rancher who leased his 
land to a company that decided to drill, 
He has always had great faith in his 
ability to locate buried treasures and 
water with a peach switch, and year 
ago he added oil to the arcana of his 
switchery. When the drillers wer 
ready, he led them to a place that his 
peach switch had led him to. The drill. 
ers struck oil and an oil field was devel. 


oped. 
Old Man Texas 


A short time ago I was talking to the 
owner of a sixty-acre dairy farm near 
Austin, in Travis County, in which oil 
development is next to negative. He is 
a small man about seventy years old 
who has all his life been on the edge of 
poverty, but he is full of hope. “They'll 
drill some day,” he said. ‘* Just watch.” 
You could not buy that farmer’s sixty 
acres for twice its value. 

Many months after the Texas liberals 
had been routed, in the election of 1946, 
and Gov. Beauford Jester was traveling 
“The People’s Path,” the chairman of 
the Democratic: Party in Texas blurted 
out that oil interests control Texas 
politics and government. That chair- 
man was the governor’s pick. What he 
said was not news to people aware of 
anything less conspicuous than a shav- 
ing-soap advertisement on the high- 
way; it had been said many times in 
many ways by discredited realists. 

“Old Man Texas,” created by car- 
toonist John Knott of the Dallas News, 
is a tall, booted figure who has become 
almost as familiar to Texans as the tall, 
goateed form of Uncle Sam. “Old Man 
Texas” is a farmer-ranchman, strong in 
simplicity; he remembers frontiers and 
the Alamo. ‘‘ New Man Texas” has not 
been put into pictorial form, but no 


cartoonist could picture him authenti- 
cally without pumping oil into his veins. 
The simplest human soul on earth isa 
complexity beyond analysis. The in- 
habitants of Texas. are anything but 
simple in their collective nature. Their 


divergencies are more real and basic 
than their convergencies. Oil is one of 
the sources of such homogeneousness 
as they have. 


— 





(This is the first half of a two-part a 
ticle by Mr. Dobie explaining Texas. 
The second will appear in the next issue 
of HOLIDAY.) 
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THREE RIVALS 


(Continued from Page 55) 


at the end of a talk before a hospital 
group in Houston and in much the 
same way he might have remarked it 
looked like rain, that he was setting up 
the Cullen Foundation with a parcel of 
oil lands valued at $80,000,000. This 
seemed rather nice of Mr. Cullen, so 
the next day a civic committee went 
to thank him. 

He listened to them quietly and then 
said that he had decided to double the 
gift to $160,000,000—part to go to the 
Medical Center, part to the Univer- 
sity of Houston and part to other chari- 
table and educational institutions. The 
news of his gift, which ranks with the 
Rockefeller and Mellon Foundations, 
made the front page of newspapers all 
over the country and for a time it 
seemed as though a branch post office 
might have to be opened for his benefit. 
More than 250,000 letters came in, all 
of which had to be opened. ‘There 
might have been some royalty checks 
in the pile,” he explains. 


The end of the war meant the end of 
expansion for most communities, but 
not for Houston; its employment figures 
kept going up month by month. Hav- 
ing gone through three phases of eco- 
nomic development—the first based on 
lumber; the second on cotton; and the 
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The label used on subscription 
copies of Hoimpay is printed 
from a small metal stencil 
which shows, as well as your 
name and address, the expira- 
tion date of your subscription. 
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yours expires with “ DEC 48” 
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third on oil— Houston is now out to be- 
come the chemical capital of the nation. 
It is the natural shipping and trading 
point for the Texas Gulf Coast, an area 
nearly 600 miles long and from 50 to 100 
miles deep, that extends from Orange on 
the east to Brownsville on the west. And 
this area, in turn, is prodigiously rich in 
those natural resources—petroleum, 
natural gas, sulphur, and salt—upon 
which the chemical industry depends. 
Over a hundred new chemical plants 
have been built in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Houston; one of them, an hour’s 
drive away, is manufacturing some 500 
products out of salt water. In the four- 


teen counties around Houston there are 
over one hundred oil fields with 7000 
producing wells (11% of the nation’s 
proved oil reserves) and a natural-gas 
supply estimated at 19 trillion cubic 
feet. 

Eighty-five per cent of the world’s 
sulphur is mined in the immediate 
neighborhood—sulphur goes into more 
than 30,000 manufactured products 
from rayon to steel rails—and there are 
11,000,000 acres of timber in a 150-mile 
radius to the north. The first steel mill 
between the Mississippi and the Rock- 
ies has been built along the Houston 
Ship Canal. It gets its ore by the mil- 
lions of tons from East Texas, where the 
mineral lies so close to the surface that 
it can be mined by drag lines. 

Growing Pains 

All this may not add up to a boom, 
but it certainly may be mistaken for 
one; and Houston may easily be mis- 
taken for a boom town. It is still griev- 
ously underhoused, even though it 
built 12,000 new homes in 1947 and is 
building another 13,500 this year, and 
although it recently voted a $32,000,- 
000 school budget its present facilities 
are so inadequate that many Houston 
children can attend classes for only 
half a day. 

Since it won’t hear of zoning, which 
it voted down in an open election 
on the apparent theory that there 
was no telling where the real-estate 
lightning would strike next, it has all 
the order of a barroom brawl. A huge 
cracker factory is being built right 
next to its Medical Center, and its 
eight-mile-long Main Street, which 
looks like the neon-lit dream of every 
Main Street come true, is a wild, indis- 
criminate jumble of banks, supermar- 
kets, barbecue joints, specialty shops 
and used-car lots. Fort Worth, with its 
fine system of public parks, seems a gar- 
den city by comparison, and Dallas, 
which went in for planning years ago, 
the most.model of model towns. Hous- 
ton hardly looks over its shoulder at its 
two sister cities, however. It isn’t The 
least bit interested in being a cow town 
and while it sometimes wonders what 
all that talk about Dallas’s culture is 
about, it keeps its mind’s eye on the 
one cultural activity it considers really 
important, the art of making money 
in huge amounts. The welcome mat is 
out and the sign is on the door—Come 
and Get It. 

Those who come do not necessarily 
get, but new contingents of the hopeful 
arrive every day, in Fort Worth and 
Dallas as well as in Houston. Horace 
Greeley, when he gave that advice about 
going West, certainly didn’t have any- 
thing like this in mind. Nobody in Fort 
Worth, Dallas or Houston gives it a 
second thought, however. It has been 
like this for as long as anyone can re- 
member. THE END 
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Lion of Troy gives you greater 
shirt freedom than ever 
before in a sport shirt 
skillfully tailored of supple 
rayon gabardine. Looks 
smart Open or closed. 
Washing will never 
destroy its fresh look. 
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The Road to Canterbury 


The ancient route of England’s religious pilgrims can still be traced 


Text and pictures 


by JEAN and TOM HOLLYMAN 


NE OF THE OLDEST and most famous roads 
QO in English history still has charm and 
beauty and much of it can still be followed to- 
day. It starts at Winchester, once capital of 
England, extends for one hundred and twenty 
miles through Hampshire, Surrey and Kent in 


. 
| Today, as for 800 years, Canterbury town is dom- 
"inated by its time-and-war-defying cathedral. 


ae 
# 


’ 


a sweeping arc, and ends at the cathedral town 
of Canterbury, where English Christianity had 
its beginnings. 

The ancient road wears history as casually as 
an old suit of tweeds and accepts progress with 
the contemptuous gentility of an octogenarian 
who has seen too many fads come and flourish 
and fade. Historians believe that the origin of 
the road was some time before the era when 
ancient sun worshipers traveled from the coast 
over the chalk ridges of the North Downs to 
Stonehenge. Phoenician traders, before the 
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Roman conquest, used the road to bring valu- 
able tin from inland Devon and Cornwall to 
their far-traveling merchant ships. Caesar 
and William the Conqueror both used it as the 
route of their invasions. But it was as the path 
over which religious pilgrims traveled to the 
shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket in Canterbury 
that the road reached its greatest eminence— 
the Pilgrims’ Way, it came to be called. 

The road’s importance to these pious travel- 
ers, who have been celebrated in literature by 
Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales, stems from the 
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pilgrimages started at 


at Win- 
chester where travelers went down High Street 


to leave the city for the. open Road beyond. 


As it follows the main highway out of Winchester, the 
Road still passes by thatched houses near the point 

Through the village of Shere in Surrey, the 

Road runs along a stream and past a church 


which was built at the time of the pilgrimages. 


ieee ahead 


where pilgrims crossed Itchen River at Itchen Stoke. 


A boy herds cows to pasture for the night near 
Puttenham village. Traces of the old Road cut 

Well-trodden white paths along the ridge of Box Hill 

near Dorking show how the course of the old Road has 


unnoticed through country fields such as this. 
been preserved by the chalky, soft earthen underbase. 


Kit’s Coty dolmen, an ancient altar or shrine 
not far from Maidstone, is evidence that the 


Road was once used by prehistoric worshipers. 
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The old Road passes through the main street 
of Albury village, famous for the spiral, highly 
ornamented chimneys that adorn its houses. 





Canterbury Cathedral marked end of the pil- 
grims’ journey from Winchester. Many others 
came from London and from across the Channel. 


PARTE 


murder in Canterbury Cathedral of Thomas a Becket. 


Becket had been chancellor to Henry II and had served 
his king well. As a reward, Henry made him Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The king was surprised and grieved when 
Becket opposed the crown’s encroachment upon the do- 
minion of the Church. A few days after Christmas, in 1170, 
four knights from Henry’s court cut down Becket in his 
own Cathedral. 

There were the to-be-expected political repercussions, 
but another, unforeseen result was to make itself felt for 
centuries. For the assassination made a martyr of the Arch- 
bishop, and when the Church canonized him as a saint, the 
road to Canterbury became a highway for pilgrims to his 
shrine. In fact, many scholars believe that John Bunyan 
drew his inspiration for Pilgrim’s Progress from the ancient 
processions along this road. During the centuries until 
Henry VIII destroyed the shrine in 1538, thousands of 
people of all walks of life who wanted to reaffirm their 
faith, ask favors of the Deity or do penance for past trans- 
gressions, made the pilgrimage, including the remorseful 
King Henry II, whose knights had slain Becket. Henry, it 
is said, walked on bleeding feet past the astonished gaze of 
his subjects to St. Thomas’s shrine where he received 
more than 250 lashes on his back, and absolution. 

It was more than two centuries later that the robust 
poet, Geoffrey Chaucer, wrote his long narrative poem, one 
of the ornaments of our literary heritage, about life along 
that road. In The Canterbury Tales, he told a story, at once 
reportorial and romantic, sensitive and bawdy, of the trav- 
eling pilgrims who made their way to Becket’s shrine. They 
came from all over England, and from the Continent as 
well, but their main route was the road from Winchester. 
They were humble and courtly, honest and crooked, and, 
as they progressed toward their goal, Chaucer set down the 
stories they told each other to make the trip go easier and 
faster. And in between the stories, cropping up in bits of 
description and observation, there is a picture of the Eng- 
lish countryside through which the pilgrims passed, a pic- 
ture painted lovingly and in detail. 

Inns and taverns sprang up to accommodate these 
travelers, while along the way peddlers sold their wares 
and beggars asked for alms. Fairs were held in many of 
the towns and on the great jubilee days sometimes 100,- 
000 pilgrims crowded into Canterbury. Gascony wine sold 
cheaply at eight pence a gallon and itinerant musicians 
played in the villages along the route. 





Footprints of History 


The road ran its course long before Chaucer, long before 
Becket, and it still runs today, though skipping here from 
a main highway to a bridge path, there from a cart track to 
a line of ancient yews which once stood at its border. The 
historical names from Caesar to Becket to Chaucer would 
still be able to trace their road today, but at times they 
would be hard put to recognize it, and at times they 
would have to keep their noses close to the ground to fol- 
low its path where it strays from main roads and sometimes 
even from byways and exists only in memory or tradition. 
Sometimes, trying to catch one of the devious twists and 
turns which marked the old and winding way, they might 
lose the scent entirely, but it would not be difficult for 
them to pick it up again, for the major landmarks, the old 
towns and campsites and some of the old inns, still stand, 
changed and rebuilt as they are, at their old positions. 

Winchester near the sea was the start of the Pilgrims’ 
Way. One of England’s oldest cities, it has landmarks 
which should be recognizable to many a Norman knight 


who took up residence in England in the tourist expedition 
led by William the Conqueror in 1066. For the Great Hall 
which stands on Castle Hill was begun by William as a 
castle, and Winchester Cathedral was a functioning house 


Winchester still serves wayfarers’ 
dole of bread and ale to passers-by. 
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Will Miller mends cables where a 
modern road meets Pilgrims’ Way. 


Charles Whitmore tends water- 
cress beds beside ancient roadsite. 





Arthur Cook repairs a bridge 
where pilgrims forded the Itchen. 
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Harry Tullet farms near Albury 
for Duchess of Northumberland. 


Young John Coates attends 1150- 
year-old Canterbury King’s School. 
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Except for costume, conviviality at the White Horse hasn’t changed with time. A farmer, a shepherd and a gardener chat ovey ales. 


Travelers still find good cheer in inns along the Way 


of worship some 200 years before Chaucer took 
quill in hand to write his Tales. 

From Winchester, past names like Headborne 
Worthy and Itchen Stoke and Alton and Rop- 
ley, the Pilgrims’ Way, making use of an aban- 
doned gypsy road today, winds into Farnham, 


<< 


At nightfall pilgrims like Chaucer’s would 


| stop off at inns such as the White Horse at 


Shere, to drink, sup and swap tall tales. 


The Chaucerian tradition of the Road is kept alive for the modern trav- 
eler by the surviving names of many hotels and inns along the route. 


the westernmost of all Surrey towns. Still 
standing from pilgrimage days are Farnham’s 
Castle on High Street and the Bush Inn where 
Chaucer types presumably dropped in for a 
tankard of refreshing ale. From Farnham the 
Way runs along one side of a chalk ridge called 
the Hog’s Back and, although it is no longer 


a proper road, the passage of thousands of 


pilgrims in times past has worn a definable 
trail into the soft underlying limestone. 
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All along the Way are small ‘towns with 
names that sound nostalgic chords of English 
history, where the pilgrims supped and drank 
and stopped briefly to worship at local chap- 
els. At Seale is a church which probably at- 
tracted the Canterbury-bound, and at Put- 
tenham there are both an inn and achurch, each 
ancient enough to have sheltered the Pilgrims. 
Guildford is now a railway center, but its old 
castle and church have weathered time. The 


The Road passed by the still-standing 15th-Century Falstaff Inn and 
entered Canterbury through the massive double turrets of the West Gate. 
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Once hallowed as the death site of a Catholic saint, the Cathedral became, after the Reformation, the heart of the Church of England. 


Canterbury Cathedral, shrine of Thomas a Becket, was pilgrims’ goal 


road continues on past Albury and Shere, Rei- 
gate, Titsey Park, with a Roman camp, where 
Caesar’s legionsstayed, near by, and Chevening, 
Boxley, Thornham and Charing. Approaching 
Canterbury, the Way passes the old hospital at 
Harbledown, built originally for lepers. In Chau- 
cer'sday Harbledown was “Bob-up-and-down.” 

Coming into Canterbury—it enters at the 
West Gate of the city—the Way leads to the 


shrine itself, Canterbury Cathedral, where 
Becket was struck down. 

But the Cathedral still stands, a landmark of 
the Church of England now, a gallant, hand- 
some survivor of change and time and war. Ger- 
man bombs damaged the building during the 
last war, hits being made on one of the tow- 
ers and on the library, but the damage was rel- 
atively minor. The stained-glass windows, 


stored in bombproof vaults in 1939, are being 
put back in place and reconstruction is under 
way. And the town still draws pilgrims, histor- 
ically curious visitors, for the most part, rather 
than pious penitents. THE END 


> 
Pilgrims’ footsteps, past and present, have 
worn depressions in steps leading to shrine of 


St. Thomas a Becket in Canterbury Cathedral. 


Vials bearing lead religious tokens like these were filled with water containing martyr’s blood for pilgrims. 






































LUXURY LAND 


The estates of Long Island’s N orth Shore are close to an 


American ultimate in elegance, exclusiveness and display 


by MORRIS MARKEY 


T IS THE MOST OPULENT and luxurious corner 
I in all the world in which a man might build 
his house and settle down to live. I search for 
one swift clue to its character, something that 
will open your imagination with one quick turn 
of the key—and, yes—listen: 

There is an estate which has a playhouse at 
the edge of a grove of elms, down the lane from 
the main house and connected to the main 
house by an underground tunnel. This play- 
house has an indoor tennis court with glass roof 
for daytime play and indirect illumination for 
night play. It has a swimming pool, lined with 
pale green marble, that looks like a small gulf. 
There is a lounge room whose walls are deco- 
rated with trophies of the chase, and at one end 
isa balcony where guests may watch the games. 
Off the lounge is a music room which opens 
upon a terrace for dancing, and, just in case the 
orchestra might be late, there is a pipe organ 
bigger than the one in St. Luke’s Church. The 
music room is fitted, of course, with a full-size 
motion-picture projector and screen. There are 
a billiard room and a badminton court. Tables 
may be placed for a hundred guesis at luncheon 
and, naturally, there is a kitchen to provide 
food for them. Under the same roof there are 
three apartments, each with sitting room, bed- 
room and bath, for guests who are crowded out 
of the main house on busy week ends. 

Now then, is this building the rumpus room 
of some new-gilded movie tycoon or Johnny- 
come-lately, eager to display his wealth before 


Bridesmaids, ushers at a North Shore wed- 
ding reception. Social season starts in spring. 


the chance winds which blew it his way blow it 
off again? Quite the contrary. It is the property 
of a man you probably never heard of in your 
life. Certainly, his name never gets into the 
public prints. Indeed, he is quite obscure except 
for the fact that his father’s father wrought an 
enduring fortune of $100,000,000 out of grow- 
ing America. He did not build his playhouse to 
show the world he could have anything he 
wanted. He built it to play in, quietly, among 
the company of his own friends. 

In this corner of the world of which I speak, 
a strip of earth that is less than twenty miles 
long and no more than eight miles wide, there 
are eleven such playhouses—more privately 
owned indoor tennis courts, I dare say, than 
there are in all the rest of the country put to- 
gether. And in the pockets of the low hills, 
scattered among the estates which lie secluded 
among the lofty trees, there are several private 
racecourses, several private polo fields, and at 
least two private golf courses. 

Where? The North Shore of Long Island, to 
be sure: an area toward which most young and 
budding millionaires look with dreaming eyes, 
saying to themselves: “If I can’t make it to 
have a place there myself, maybe my children 
can.” For a home on the North Shore, an an- 
chorage in that enviable harbor of society, is 
one of those rare goals toward which men ac- 
tively strive when they begin to answer their 
own question: ‘ What, after all, can my money 
really buy?” 

The singular identity of the North Shore 
with the most luxurious living in America is, 


Ethel Manville, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sherman Pratt, at her birthday-debut party. 


inevitably, an end product of geography. It is 
by no means a remarkably beautiful part of the 
world. There is, of course, the water of the 
Sound — but here the Sound is a narrow reach, 
hardly more than an enlargement of the same 
turbid East River which separates Manhattan 
from Brooklyn. It is shallow water, and thus 
the recession of the tide leaves bare great 
stretches of unprepossessing mud flat. Here and 
there a sandy beach exists, but is never long 
and never wide. Nobody has been heard to 
speak with enthusiasm of the Long Island 
climate. There is no subtlety in either the sav- 
age cold of the winters or the oppressive heat of 
the summers. There is little spring, save for the 
fortnight when the crocuses live a brief and 
nervous existence between the final storm of 
winter and the first heat wave of June. 

But the North Shore is only one or two hours’ 
‘ide from the midst of Manhattan. It is, as it 
were, the penthouse terrace of the metropolis, 
available by yacht, railroad or automobile. 
There are thousands of places in America 
where the men and women of great wealth 
would be inestimably more comfortable. But 
from none of those places are the towers of 
Manhattan visible against the western sky. 
That is the secret. 

Two generations ago, this North Shore coun- 
try was simple farmland and the landholders 
were people who had dedicated themselves as a 
matter of religious principle to the most simple 
and frugal of lives. (Continued on Page 108) 


Photographs by Jean and Tom Hollyman 


The Seawanhaka Corinthian, near Oyster 
Bay, is swankiest yacht club on North Shore. 
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The Marshall Field estate on Lloyd Neck continues to be operated in the grand manner. This view locks across the elaborate, 
informal rose gardens to the rear of the main house. This side of the house overlooks the Field beach and Long Island Sound. 


Guests of Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius W. Dresselhuys celebrate marriage of host- 
ess’ daughter Lorraine to Belgian major, Count I. G. DuM. de Bergendal. 


Canopy on the Sherman Pratts’ lawn shelters guests for debut danc- 
ing. June and July are most popular months for North Shore debuts. 
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(Continued from Page 106) They were Quaker folk 
whose ancestors had come across the Sound 
from Stamford, Connecticut, nearly 200 years 
before. Many of their austere meeting houses 
still exist, a trifle incongruously, at the edge of 
today’s velvet lawns, and a few of their ancient 
homes are kept open as museums. It is a rather 
curious experience to pay twenty-five cents to 
visit Raynham Hall at Oyster Bay —and to be 
told, among divers other historical facts, that 
this simple wooden building, close-hauled 
against the highway, was once the most im- 
pressive mansion for miles around. 

It was Charles Pratt, sometime partner of 
John D. Rockefeller in the founding of Stand- 
ard Oil, who first showed the Quakers what a 
real mansion ought to look like. As early as 
1881 the Meadow Brook Club had been estab- 
lished in the region, for the amusement of New 
Yorkers who wanted to ride to hounds or in- 
dulge in the gentlemanly sport of polo. On his 
visits to the club, Pratt acquired an admiration 
for the countryside, and he began buying up 
certain farms. By 1885, his North Shore princi- 
pality was established —more than two square 
miles of farm and woodland in the village of 
cured lawn. The huge Georgian house is one of largest on the Shore, was rented to OWI during the war. Glen Cove. He called his place Dosoris Park. 

But Pratt died before completing his plans and 
his son, George D. Pratt, took over. 

At the center of Dosoris Park he built “ Kil- 
lenworth,” which was instantly recognized as 
the grandest house in America. It has fifty-one 
rooms and it cost almost exactly a million dol- 
lars. But this was the mere beginning of the 
Pratt estate. George Pratt built homes in Do- 
soris Park for each of his six children, and 
houses for other relatives were put up until at 
last there were eighteen mansions in all. The 
formal gardens of three were celebrated enough 
to attract admiring visitors from Europe, and 
within the great park there were twenty-two 
miles of bluestone roads, a twenty-acre ceme- 
tery, a water works and a gun club. 


Gold-Plated Village 


An indoor tennis court, naturally, was one of 
the early items of construction, and even as 
late as 1932 the Pratts built a second one at the 
cost of $250,000 —“‘to help out local unemploy- 
ment during the depression.” The sort of effi- 
ciency which makes great fortunes in the first 
place governed much of the business of life in 
Dosoris Park. At its center, for example, there 
was acommunal center where all the princelings 
kept their saddle horses and their motor cars. 
Beach house and swimming pool are impor- Comfortable vista, from side opposite entrance to es- This sixty-acre patch of garages and stables, of 
tant and much used items on Field estate. tate, looks out on Long Island Sound and Connecticut. paddocks and offices and repair shops, was 

known far and wide as Pratt Oval. It was a 
‘ lively village, which sightseers went out of their 
a : 
i tt oe | (AY to regard with respectful envy. ‘: 
. <— ts, mua It was not long after the building of “* Killen- 
m worth” that John Pierpont Morgan also be-— 
came aware of the pastoral charms of the North 
Shore, and he built the first of his two houses 
fi there. But these men were pioneers whose re- 
treat to the rustic life could not be emulated by 
the masses of the rich, so to speak, until the 
automobile came along. In some of the very first 
gasoline buggies ever built, however, the agents 








From the front one may look at the Marshall Field mansion across an endless expanse of carefully mani- 





One cow in Field’s herd of blue-blooded Field no longer plays polo, but his earlier interest is re- 
Guernseys holds breed’s milk-yield record. _ flected in the fine stables with horses for riding guests. 












of the moneyed men of Manhattan began 
, : buying up (Continued on Page 110) 
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Brenda Diana Duff Frazier, now Mrs. John Sims (Shipwreck) Kelly, watches Meadow 
Brook polo match. Flanking her are Winston Guest, of polo note, and his wife. 








cs 


Pete Bostwick, a leading polo Duchess of Windsor, no stranger to the = 
player and steeplechase rider, op- | Shore, has just presented cup to winning polo 


erates own commercial polo field. team. The cup is champagne-filled, naturally. 


, j 
—_ f 
Terence Preece rides down a polo ball with gusto in practice session at Meadow Brook. / 


> : , ‘ ‘ ? 
Polo is no longer an exclusively rich man’s game, and spectators come from all over 
to watch matches like this between Meadow Brook (blue jerseys) and Westbury. 
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The old J. P. Morgan estate on Manticock Point, East Island, is now in the process of being broken up into smaller estate units. 


The North Shore is still swank, but time is making some changes in its structure 


(Continued from Page 108) farms and wood lots. 
During the first decade of this century, every- 
body who was anybody was furiously build- 
ing a castle on the North Shore. 

The names read like a catalogue of the Great 
American Fortunes: Daniel Guggenheim, the 
copper king, and William B. Leeds, the tin-plate 
king. Harry Payne Whitney and Ogden Mills 
and Mortimer L. Schiff. Otto Kahn and George 
Widener, William Harriman, the banker, and 
M. P. Grace, the shipping magnate. The Phipps 
family and the Phelps family and the Iselins. 
Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and Clarence Mackay 
and the Bostwicks. Ambrose Clark (ONT spool 
cotton) and W.R.Coe. D.S. Iglehart, another 
shipping man, and J. Watson Webb. The 
Roosevelt family was early established at Sag- 
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amore Hill in Oyster Bay, and Marshall Field 
built a great mansion at the eastern limit of the 
enchanted area—at Lloyd’s Neck on Hunting- 
ton Bay. The list of famous names is almost end- 
less, and to it must be added an even longer list 
of extremely rich men whose names, somehow 
or another, never became familiar to the multi- 
tudes: names like.W. D. Guthrie and Middleton 
S. Burrill and Anthony Brady and F. P. Gar- 
van— Edgar Leonard and Richard M. Tobin. 

There are probably 350 estates in the North 
Shore country that are elaborate and costly 
enough to invoke the description magnificent. 
But before we look to see how things are 
managed in a household of the grand style, it 
may be a good idea to view the North Shore 
first in the large—or, as the bright young scions 


HOLIDAY / OCTOBER 


of the region undoubtedly have it in these days, 
to case the neighborhood. 

If you drive out to the eastward over the 
Triborough Bridge from Manhattan you will 
reach the Grand Central Parkway. And after 
you have passed LaGuardia Field and the for- 
lorn site of the World’s Fair grounds you will 
presently find yourself at the juncture of three 
main roads: the Parkway itself, Northetn Bou- 


.levard and Jericho Turnpike. Take any one of 


the three, let ten miles accumulate on your 
speedometer, turn left at the first opportunity, 
and you will find yourself in ithe midst of the 
North Shore. (Continued on Page 112) 


—- 
Pratt Oval, administrative center of Dosoris Park, 
has been taken over by the Miller Woodworking 
Company whose employees lunch oa sward. © 
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Former estate of Walter P. Chrysler at Kings Point is headquarters for the Ormston, the $3,000,000 home built by multimillionaire John E. Aldred, 


U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. Chrysler home is administration building. is now a monastery of Monks of Saint Basil, Ukraine Catholic Church. 
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Winfield Hall, old Frank W. Woolworth man- The Arthur Williams estate at Glenwood Landing Glengariff Nursing Home owns what was 
sion, today is a research center for Reynolds Metal. is now Swan Club, a night spot with French cuisine. the exclusive residence of Frederick B. Pratt. 
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Pian a 39-day luxury cruise to the Orient on the 
majestic S.S. President Wilson or President Cleveland. 
You'll spend sunny days beside a sparkling pool. 
You'll enjoy wonderful food and service, the comfort 
of a beautiful air-conditioned stateroom, deck sports 
and parties galore. It all adds up to a glorious vaca- 
tion at sea and abroad — on the safest ships afloat. 


S. S$. PRESIDENT WILSON 
Sailing from San Francisco, November I9 


S. S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 
Sailing from San Francisco, December 10 





America’s finest postwar luaury liners 
and leaders of the Global Fleet 








MONTHLY SAILINGS —see your bonded travel agent. Round trip, $1260 up. 


For free booklet, write: American President Lines, Dept. IC, 31! California St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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Your American Hotel Abroad 


























Just a peek will tell its 


= Vee abond for you 


Designed, constructed and styled as a most complete and livable home. 
Vagabond continues to be first choice among experienced trailerists. 
Warm floors in winter, controlled power ventilation, full insulation and 
perfectly fitted doors and windows are just a few of the Vagabond features 
which will make you, too, one of the great family of happy Vagabond 
owners. 

A new, full color catalog showing all features of both new Vagabond 

trailers is ready—write for it. 


VAGABOND COACH 


MFG. CO., Box 30, New 
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North Shore children in pony cart enjoy fund-raising fair for Church’ 
of the Advent, Jericho Turnpike. Ponies loaned by F. Ambrose Clark. 


(Continued from Page 110) 

You can drive all day along the 
little roads which wind among an- 
cient shade trees without once re- 
crossing your trail. Occasionally you 
will encounter a concrete highway, but 
for the most part you will be deep in 
quiet countryside. Now and again 
you will go through a village—Glen 
Cove or East Norwich, Jericho or 
Roslyn, Locust Valley or Lattingtown. 
It will be quite an undistinguished 
settlement: an A&P Supermarket and 
a drugstore certifying its kinship with a 
thousand other American towns, al- 
though it may have a saddler’s shop or 
an ancient village hall to give it some 
small distinction. 

You will pass emerald meadows that 
you will instantly identify as golf 
courses. You will also ride alongside end- 
less stretches of brick wall—much of it 
quite handsomely laid in the serpentine 
fashion—and similar reaches of wattle 
fence or privet hedge grown ten feet 
high. And when your day’s outing is 
done you probably will possess a deep 
sense of frustration. For with all your 
driving through the heart of the North 
Shore you will not have seen a single 
mansion, not even an imposing facade. 
You will cherish no glimpse of the 
happy sons and daughters of the rich 
taking their ease upon shaded terraces. 

This is because the habit and fashion 
of life on the North Shore, set so long 
ago by Charles Pratt and followed ever 
since with strict devotion, is the habit 
and fashion of hidden and jealous pri- 
vacy. It is a little odd that this should 
be so. For the development of the North 
Shore by the millionaires began at the 
very time when the chief idea of being 


a millionaire at all was to build a Show 
Place. It was the biggest thing a million- 
aire could get for his money: to hire the 
most expensive architects of the land, to 
pick a site easy of access to the multi- 
tudes, and to build a house which 
common folk would come from miles 
around to see and to covet. The Show 
Place was the one badge of success 
which could not be counterfeited. 


The Wandering Rich 


Let us hasten to add that most of the 
people who built houses on the North 
Shore did not abandon the Show Place 
notion altogether. A great many of 
them did indeed own Show Places, and 
own them to this day, but they were 
somewhere else—at faded Newport, per- 
haps, or even on the outskirts of other 
cities. For it is a rare tycoon who con- 
tents himself with one home hearth. 
Most have twoor three, and some have 
half a dozen; all kept staffed and com- 
fortable throughout the year against 
the whim that may bring the master or 


some of the family into residence for a ~ 
month or two. Yet it happens that in ~ 
these particular times more and more of © 


them are spending longer months at 


their North Shore places, and some are 


even behaving in unprecedented fash- 
ion by remaining there the whole year 
round. The reason is a simple one. It is 
no longer stylish to be yery rich. It is less 
troublesome to enjoy the luxuries that 
great riches can buy if one is tucked 


away behind his serpentine brick walls 


or his wattle fences than ff one is living 
at his Show Place somewhere else—ex- 
posed, as it were, to the full inspection 
of the multitudes, 

And what is luxury? 
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John E. Aldred was born a poor boy 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, but by the 
ehe was sixty he had $80,000,000 in 
» bank. He had made it out of the 
itte Safety Razor Company, the 








sgolidated Gas Company of New 
rk, and judicious foreign invest- 
nts. By 1910 he was ready to put up 





North Shore palace for himself and his 
fe. So, also, was his friend William 






Guthrie, a lawyer who had accumu- 






ted almost as much money by man- 
ving the intricate affairs of great cor- 





ations at the turn of the century. 






ogether, Aldred and Guthrie went out 
»the North Shore and in all simple di- 





tness bought themselves a town. The 
ation suited them, partly because 





P, Morgan was a close neighbor, and 
pey did not care what they paid for the 
d. This was Lattingtown in Locust 






alley, and the next thing that hap- 
ed to Lattingtown was that sixty of 





; homes and stores and barns were 
veled. They were in the way. After 
at, it took nearly six years for Aldred’s 








»whome “Ormston”’ to be completed. 
It was symbolic of the two decades 


hich saw nearly all the building upon 





he North Shore launched and _ fin- 
hed—the years from 1910 to 1930— 


at nothing was really high class unless 





was imported from Europe. Many of 
e materials from which the mansions 
ere built, virtually all the furniture 
at went into them, and even the flow- 
sand trees from the gardens were 
roudly brought from abroad. Finally, 
jst of the mansions were architec- 
ural imitations of something European. 
espite the immeasurable wealth that 
as available to encourage creative de- 
i and experiment among American 
chitects, they were forced by the cast- 
ron conformity of the owners to a 
lavish copying or an equally meaning- 
33 adaptation of European design. 





Thus, in the midst of the almost per- 
fect 119 acres which he picked for his 
home site and private park, Aldred got 
his architects to produce an imitation 
of an English country manor, in a clever 
marriage of the Gothic and Tudor styles. 
Most of the ground-floor rooms have 
stone flags for floors, brought from an 
ancient English castle. Most of them, 
too, have oak-beamed ceilings and leaded 
glass windows with stained-glass insets, 
all brought from England. The panel- 
ing for the great hall and dining room is 
wood from Sherwood Forest. 


Feudal Splendor 


In the main house at “Ormston” 
there are thirty-seven rooms. On the 
ground floor, leading off the great hall 
with its pipe organ and its fireplace 
into which are let benches that are big 
enough to accommodate four loungers 
on a bitter day, there are the customary 
living rooms: drawing room, main din- 
ing room, library, breakfast room, and 
the necessary adjuncts of kitchen, 
pantries and service rooms. 

There are thirteen master bedrooms 
with ten baths between them; and there 


are thirteen servant bedrooms, with 


four more baths. 

But the main house is not all of 
“Ormston”’ by any means. There are 
the gatehouses, one at the East Gate 
containing four rooms and bath and one 
of six rooms and bath at the West Gate. 
The superintendent has a six-room-and- 
bath house of his own, and the chief 
watchman has one just like it. In the 
garage-and-stable building there is room 
for four cars and five box stalls for sad- 
dle horses. There is also a coach room 
for the ancient English tallyho, and 
above it a chauffeur’s apartment of 
four rooms and bath. 

Somewhat further from the house is 
the barn, with stabling for seven cows 


Socially prominent Mrs. Clarence C. Pell, Jr., Mrs. W. R. Grace and 


Mrs. Edward Gerry sell novelties at open stands in the same church fair. 
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No other place makes so many people 
so excited, so eager....! 


Try it yourself! Say to friends, “I’m going to Hawaii!” You'll 


see their dreams come alive in their eyes! There seems to be 
a touch of magic in just the word, “Hawaii.” 


It is a spell woven of widely different allurements! Waikiki 


Brilliant festive! of ’ with its famous surf sports and smart social life... . Hana and 
Hawaiian sports, 
dancing, music and 


pageontry. 


Kona with the mellow atmosphere and friendly folkways of 
old Hawaii... . the grandeur of Waimea Canyon.... 





That distinctive island music and dancing... . those gorgeous 
flowers .... those tropical scenic masterpieces. And, in sharp 
contrast, the drama of Pearl Harbor. Hawaii is fascinating on 


ALL THE ISLANDS ALL THE YEAR 
Maui.... Molokai....Hawaii....Kauai....Oahu.... 
the rollcall of isles is like a strain of music. Each island has its 
own charms. Each is a part of a rich, unique travel adventure 
that is incomplete until you visit them all. 


COME THIS FALL 
By sea or air. No passport, no foreign exchange. You will 
find hotel accommodations available with excellent food and 
American standards of comfort and luxury. 


See your travel agent. Before you leave the mainland, plan 
an itinerary which includes all the major islands. All of them 
are delightful any time of year! 


This advertisement is sponsored by HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. A non-profit organization maintained for your service by THE 
PEOPLE OF HAWAII. 
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as representative 
of outstanding de- 
sign in the art of 
knife making. They 
have been widely im- 
itated and have inspired 
drastic changes in cutlery 
design and groupings, but 
are still unique in design, in 
quality and in craftsmanship. 
There are 6 Gerber hand made blades: 
Excalibur 11” blade; Balmung 8!5"; 
Joyeuse 6”; Durendal 6” boning blade; 
Snickersnee 9}4" carver-server; Miming 
3” steak blade; and Ron, the holding fork 
Sets of 1 to 18 pieces in beautiful 
solid hardwood cases. At famous stores 
throughout the U.S. Prices $3 to $85. Catalog, price list 


and name of nearest dealer mailed free on request. Address 
Gerber, 1305 S.W. 12th Avenue, Portland 1, Oregon. 
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COLORADO 


Pascal CELERY 


World famous taste thrill! Sweet, crisp, 
delicious. 12 stalks in deluxe box, de- 
livered anywhere in U.S....... $3.75 


Rocky Mountain Royal 


Rainbow TROUT 

















From ice-cold, mountain streams. Firm, Write for 
rose-white meat. Epicure’s delight. Big FREE 
Shipped anywhere. Perfect dcvery GIFT FOLDER 
guaranteed. Five for......... $4.9 
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and seven more horses, with a dairy 
room and a living apartment of two 
rooms and bath. Tucked among the 
trees for occasional use is a pair of cot- 
tages, one with six rooms and the other 
with four. There are two outdoor tennis 
courts. And overlooking the 1400 feet of 
private beach on the Sound there is a 
tea-and-bath house, complete with a 
sundeck that is admirable for dancing. 

When the last nail had been driven 
into this assemblage of buildings at 
“Ormston”—when the last drop of 
paint was on and the last dopple of 
wax rubbed into the floor boards— 
the bill to Aldred stood just slightly 
under $3,000,000. (Doris Duke Crom- 
well’s “Shangri-La” on the beach at 
Waikiki cost only a million, including 
the swimming pool.) 

The next purchase was furniture. 
Nearly all of it excepting the beds, in 
which comfort was a consideration, was 
imported from Europe. It cost almost 
exactly $500,000. 

Every inch of the 119 acres was land- 
scaped by hand. There are rare and 
splendid trees from every part of the 
world, nearly every sort of tree that can 
survive the Long Island climate. There 
are shrubs and boxwood mazes and 
screens of yew. There is a whole grove of 
lilac trees, more than a hundred varie- 
ties in all. The laying out and planting 
of the gardens cost another $200,000. 


Family Retainers 


The yearly expense of keeping up this 
country house was, until 1940, about 
$100,000. Before the war, when it was 
somewhat simpler to hire servants, 
forty-seven of them were year-round 
residents at ‘“Ormston.” 

Fifteen of them were house servants: 
The butler and the housekeeper, the 
master’s valet and the mistress’ per- 
sonal maid, two footmen, the cook and 
three helpers, the seamstress, the laun- 
dress, two chambermaids and one down- 
stairs maid. 

Outside the house there were the su- 
perintendent, two watchmen or gate- 
keepers, three chauffeurs, two grooms, 
two cattle-and-dairy hands, a mechanic, 
the head gardener, a tree expert, and 
a squadron of groundkeepers, gar- 
deners and handy men to mow lawns 
and clip hedges. 

Aldred’s friend, Guthrie, satisfied him- 
self with a somewhat more modest 
establishment. It is true that he had 
more land—300 acres in all. But his 
private beach was only 345 feet long 
and the home itself, in the neo- 
classical style, cost less than $2,000,000 
to build and furnish. 

It is natural to wonder how the peo- 
ple of the North Shore, living in the 
midst of such extreme opulence, man- 
age to amuse themselves in proportion 
to the splendor of their surroundings. 
The answer is that for the most part 
they know better than to exhaust them- 








W. Emlen Roosevelt, of the Oyster Bay family (standing), is official at 
seventy-sixth annual regatta of Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. 


selves trying. They have learned that 
swimming is but swimming, whether it 
be in an imported Paris suit on a private 
beach or in the buff, down by the old 
creek hole. They have learned that a 
human being can occupy only one room 
at a time, no matter how rich he may 
be, ride in only one car at a time, eat 
only one meal at a time. The day holds 
but twenty-four hours, for master and 
scullery maid alike. 

On the other hand, the people 
of the North Shore have learned 
that luxury cannot be enjoyed in 
solitude. In its very nature, it must 
be shared if it is to be relished. And so 
the chief amusement of the people who 
live on the great estates is the enter- 
tainment of each other and of suitably 
rich friends from other places. 


Where the Horse is King 


All summer long the guest rooms, the 
guest apartments, are occupied by visi- 
tors. There are dinners and dances and 
swimming parties, cocktail parties and 
tennis games. For the most part these 
amusements are in the true country 
manner of people trying to enjoy them- 
selves, and they rarely take on the grim 
and disheartening overtones of the 
social occasion, with all its anxiety about 
inviting the right people and ignoring 
the doubtful ones. The chief difficulty, 
as may be expected, is the servant 
problem. Gone are the days when each 
estate had its cordon bleu chef and its 
constant supply of out-of-season delica- 
cies. And so professional caterers pro- 
vide the food for most of the larger af- 
fairs, moving in for one-night stands 
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with their crews and making obsolete 
the epicurean feasts of old. 

Almost inevitably, the communal en- 
tertainment in a community of the rich 
attaches itself in one way or another to 
horses. This is partly because fine horses 
are costly to buy and to maintain, and 
thus become a token Of wealth. It is 
partly because nearly everybody looks 
dashing in the clothes that are worn 
around horses, and it is partly because 
horsiness in general is at the root of 
English country life, which our own 
people imitate with enthusiasm. In all 
reasonableness, however, it should be 
said that owning horses, being around 
horses, and riding them is an amuse- 
ment of the very first order. 

The horse, actually, was the genesis 
of the North Shore as a wealthy com- 
munity, for we have seen that the 
Meadow Brook Club was established in 
1881, before even the first great man- 
sion was built. The cornerstone of the 
Meadow Brook was its Hunt, and soon 
there were enough people living in the 
neighborhood to make the Hunt flourish 
with great elegance. Of course, it was 
never a real Hunt, for the simple reason 
that the red fox is not indigenous to 
Long Island. But his role as the object 
of the chase could be imitated, and was, 
by the tidy device of having a clever 
fellow drag a bag filled with aniseed 
over a course which a fox might be ex- 
pected to follow. Hounds bay and bell 
to the scented bag quite as robustly as 
they will to the true fox smell. And 
ladies—and gentlemen in pink coats— 
astride fine big leapers, make a noble 
sight streaking across the cd mtryside, 
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fox or no fox. The sport has declined, 
hewever, since the war. The conflict it- 
self taught many of our young people, 
particularly the younger ones, to have 
a certaifi scorn for simulated exercises, 
and the make-believe of chasing furi- 
ously after an imitation fox began to 
look a little absurd. But despite the de- 
cline of the Hunt itself, the Hunt break- 
fast is such a charming entertainment 
that it lingers. And so, on quite a few 
bright mornings of the early autumn, 
the early riser may see a gathering 
among the trees of gayly frocked ladies 
and gentlemen upon perfect horses, 
leaning to share the stirrup cup. 


Proletarian Polo 


It was the Meadow Brook, also, which 
brought polo to America from England. 
But polo has taken a curiously opposite 
turn from the Hunt. Today it is played 
by more men, and with far more skill, 
than ever before. 

In the heyday of Devereux Milburn, 
Harry Payne Whitney, the Waterbury 
brothers and Watson Webb, polo was 
so exclusively a rich man’s sport that 
virtually none beyond that little hand- 
ful ever played it at all. The fields of 
the Meadow Brook and the private 
fields on the Schiff and Phipps estates 
were the only real polo grounds in the 
country. But nowadays there may be as 
many as a dozen games at.once in the 
Metropolitan area of a summer Sun- 
day. It is true that Mike Phipps and 

Stewart Iglehart, Devereux Milburn, 
Jr., and Laddie Sanford still give social 
réclame to polo. But dozens of men 
who never got into the Social Register 


The Sound, just off the North Shore, is well suited to yachting. Small 
yachts predominate today. Their sails dot most of the coves and inlets. 
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play with equal skill and enthusiasm. 
Indeed, plain Texas cowboys not only 
cross mallets with the heirs to millions, 
they are admitted to membership in the 
Meadow Brook itself. And there is even 
a public polo field, quite like a public 
golf course, at Bethpage State Park, a 
few miles down the Island. 
The man who did most to popularize 
polo is that engaging mite of a horse- 
man, Pete Bostwick. He is the son of a 
very wealthy family and he is connected 
by blood or marriage to half the impor- 
tant people of the North Shore. But he 
left college in his sophomore year to 
spend every waking hour with horses. 
It was, perhaps, his riding with profes- 
sional jockeys in steeplechases which 
gave him the common touch which he 
possesses to such an enviable degree. 
At any rate, he decided some years ago 
that polo was not much of a sport un- 
less there was a crowd to watch it—and 
that the clothes worn by the crowd did 
not matter at all. So he opened a field 
squarely on Jericho Turnpike, the high- 
way of the millions who seek the breezes 
and waves of further Long Island every 
week end. He put up a sign saying that 
anybody with a dollar could come in 
and watch. And he has been doing a 
tremendous business ever since. 

Only a deplorable oversight on the 
part of Nature prevented the North 
Shore from being a great breeding and 
training center for Thoroughbred race 
horses. The inclination of the landown- 
ers was there. Great open reaches of 
pasture land were there. And only a few 
miles away, upon the Island itself, are 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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The house in which Van Gogh lived, in Arles. It was completely destroyed in the late war. 


MADEMOISELLE REGRET. 


—that the famous sausage of Arles is imitation, and that she never heard 


of Van Gogh .. . But scenes the painter immortalized are still there 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
Illustrated by the author 


*t “\NE REGRETS,” said the waitress of the 
Restaurant au Bon Coin, in Arles, “that 
one has no saucissons d’ Arles.” 

I had come to Arles to see its Roman ruins, 
its sculpture-rich Church of St. Trophime, to 
visit the house once occupied by Vincent Van 
Gogh, and to view some of the scenes made 
famous by his paintings. Also, I had traveled to 
this ancient city in Southeast France, alas, to 
eat sausage of a special repute. 

“There is,’ continued the waitress, “‘a kind 
of sausage that I can offer monsieur, but it is 
not the vrai saucisson d’ Arles which, as mon- 
sieur undoubtedly knows, is made from the 
meat of donkeys.” She had the face of the true 
Arlésienne, a narrow oval commanded by an 
aquiline nose that has a smaller upper and a 
longer lower concave edge. She looked at me 


with the brown eyes that go with this type of 
face and waited for my answer. 

Since few things remaining in this world are 
vrai, and made of the stuff they once were, I or- 
dered the imitation saucisson d’ Arles. ‘‘After 
the saucissons,”’ said the waitress, “may I sug- 
gest to monsieur la truite au bleu?” She handed 
me a soiled piece of cardboard with a kinder- 
garten kind of writing on it and, pointing with 
her pencil stub, she said, “After the fruite, per- 
haps the cételette de veau Provencale with a small 
salad. To drink, I can recommend le petit vin du 
pays, which has no name but is a good, light 
wine. As for the dessert, I will come back.” She 
wrote the order on a block of cheap paper, and 
I noticed that the writing was the same as that 
on the menu. Each time I nodded after a sug- 
gestion she turned and shouted in the direction 
of the kitchen. The cook, listening through a 
windowlike opening, acknowledged the orders. 

Behind a bar, halfway between my table and 
the kitchen, sat a woman with the calm face of 


bar a small carafe and filled it with the petit vin 
du pays. 

The Guide Michelin lists no famous restau- 
rants in this region, and I had come to the Res- 
taurant au Bon Coin upon the recommenda- 
tion of a taxi driver I found standing in front of 
the Hétel Jules César, which is the best in Arles; 
it is comfortable, but not of the luxury class. 
The Restaurant au Bon Coin is located in an 
old building, to which a boxlike cement exten- 
sion has been added to serve as a terrace. The 
terrace has four windows at each side and a 
set of French doors that run the width of the 
structure. There are no screens and, as in all 
such haphazard establishments, no ‘one had 
given much thought to the selection of the 
color or material of the curtains. If the tables 
match in places like this, the chairs usually 
do not; or else the chairs are the same and 
the tables are odd. 

Here there were four small tables seating two 
people each, two tables for four, and one large 


<— the Mona Lisa. She listened, smiling with ap- 
Children play in the Place du Forum, in proval, and after the wine was ordered she 
the center of Arles, on the pedestal once turned majestically, took from a zinc-covered 
occupied by a statue of Mistral. The statue 
itself was melted down by the Germans, 


enough to seat ten to twelve people. The par- 
quet hardwood floor ended where the French 
doors folded back, and at that part it was much 
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scratched from the gravel which ex- 
tended from the doors to the sidewalk. 
On the day of my visit, two of the 
small tables were outside on the gravel, 
and the one at which I sat was shaded 
by a near-by tree. S 

The waitress brought the saucissons 
d Arles, accompanied by the chef, who 
looked more like a mechanic than a 
cook. He begged my pardon for allowing 
such sausages to come from his kitchen. 
“Tt is regrettable,” he said, “that 
people who come from such faraway 
places as America to eat the real sau- 
cisson d’ Arles in its place of origin must 
content themselves with an imitation,” 
which, he explained, was made of pork. 
The waitress sauntered back through 
the gravel, crossed the hard floor and 
took a tray from a stack. The woman 
at the bar handed her the small carafe 
of wine, along with a glass, which she 
brought to my table. 

In one corner of the terrace leaned a 
man dressed like a groom. He wore a 
tattered sporting jacket several sizes too 
big, and an old cap. He came to life as 
another man, dressed in the same fash- 
ion but in clothes that fitted, came run- 
ning through the restaurant. The well- 
dressed oné was busy pulling on gloves, 
and as he came out on the gravel he was 
met by a third man who handed him a 
whip and led him to a waiting horse and 
cart. He mounted the seat, cracked his 
whip smartly and sailed down the street 
behind his trotter. His jacket was vis- 
ible long after the horse and wagon had 
become indistinct. 


Café Horse Show 


The sound of the hoofbeats fell away, 
and the sound of feet crunching in the 
gravel near my table announced the 
waitress, who poured the wine and 
asked for my bread ticket. I had just 
carefully detached the badly perforated 
token when the clop-clop-clop of the 
trotter was heard again, and, as the 
horse came back up the boulevard, the 
entire staff of the restaurant ran to the 
door; the guests arose from their tables, 
and everybody shouted encouragement 
and praise. 

The cart went past, the driver 
lowered his whip in salute and smiled 
proudly. A puddle of water near the 
curb briefly mirrored his jacket. 

“ Monsieur is not eating his saucissons 
d Arles?” said the waitress with con- 
cern, after having waved at the horse- 
man. She snapped her napkin at several 
dogs. ‘Go away, Diane. Give me peace, 
Azore!” she shouted. As the dogs moved 
under other tables and inside the restau- 
rant the solicitous waitress said: ‘ But 
the sausages are not as bad as all that, 
monsieur.”” She pushed the plate to- 
wards me, put my fork atop the six thin 
slices of sausage, which resembled disks 
of greasy red marble, and then she went 
to another table where she busied her- 
self ladling potage into the plate of a 
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All that is left of one of the bridges painted by Van Gogh at Arles. 


man who appeared to be a regular and 
satisfied patron of the establishment. 

I poured myself another glass of wine 
from the cloudy glass jug whose neck 
was still cloudier with fingerprints, and 
ate the sausages, which were good 
enough, and again the hoofbeats be- 
came audible. The staff once more 
rushed to the door, and this time the 
cart halted in front of the restaurant. 

The magenta-colored nostrils of the 
horse distended and contracted; it was 
unhitched and taken to one of the trees, 
to which it was tied, facing away from 
me, in a position that allowed it to swish 
the flies from its haunches as well as 
from my table. 

The waitress appeared, wiped her face 
with the napkin and then threw it under 
her arm as she took away my empty 
plate. She said, ‘Don’t derange your- 
self,” forgetting the third-person ad- 
dress. “I shall be with you in a second 
and then I will not budge from this table 
again—the trout is on its way.” 

From then on, until the salad was 
cleared away, there was a crowd around 
my table. People felt the horse’s legs and 
patted its rump. The chef found time to 
bring out carrot greens and feed them to 
the horse, and the owner stood with 
arms folded, looking out into the street. 
Now and then he was almost pushed off 
the curb by the animal as it rubbed 
against the back of his multicolored 
tweed jacket. 

He turned suddenly and put an end to 
the mass adoration of the horse by 
screaming for the waitress, whom he or- 
dered to serve champagne to everyone. 
He took off the jacket and hung it over 
the vacant chair at my table and ex- 
plained to me that he had acquired the 
horse that morning. 

The waitress dropped everything and 
occupied herself with the order of the 





sportsman. She came back with cham- 
pagne of an unknown brand, but in the 
way of wine in France, nothing that 
comes out of a bottle is altogether 
bad—and this champagne, which had 
the color of thin light beer and its 
fragile white foam, was drinkable, and 
with the loud textiles it aided in es- 
tablishing the exciting air of risk that 
properly belongs around horses. 

There was singing later, and then, af- 
ter drinking his unsweetened coftee—-he 
sacrificed the gray lump of sugar to his 
horse—the owner took his coat, brushed 
it with his hand and hung it over one 
shoulder. He untied his animal, looked 
at it once more, and finally led it away. 

The waitress leaned against the tree 
and examined a bite on her arm, in- 
flicted by a horsefly. 

“Who was that man?” I asked. She 
looked after him. He and the horse were 
stiffly walking down the exact center of 
the Boulevard des Lices. 

“Oh, he,” she said. “That is mon- 
sieur le propriétaire of this restaurant.” 
She sucked the bite on her arm. 

“And madame?” I asked. “Is she the 
lady at the buffet?” 

**Ah, non,” answered the Arlésienne. 
““Madame and monsieur have been 
divorced a long time. Madame lives 
in Paris.” 

I offer this report on the character 
and personnel of this restaurant partly 
as a description of an average place in 
which I had a fair and reasonable meal, 
but chiefly to undo a cast-iron set of 
characters that live in the literature of 
travel. They are the half-witted, jovial 
owners of small restaurants and regional 
eating places who are usually called 
“ Papa” or “ Maman,” or “le bon pére 
so-and-so,” or “la bonne mére Cathe- 
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all suffer from the saccharine idiocy 
that infests animated-cartoon bunnies. 
Whether in Normandy, the Midi, or 
Provence, the cute innkeeper of these 
reports always comes out of his kitchen 
rubbing his hands to explain the spé- 
cialités de la maison, and madame then 
comes trotting from behind her buffet, 
from her arrangements of homemade 
and delicious pdlés, her special céleri 
ravigote, from the secrets of her small 
andouilles, her priceless tartelettes and 
macédoines. She joins le bon pére at the 
table of the tourist, and with many sad 
Oh’s” and shakings of the head, they 
both bleat about the bad times one lives 
in, and add to this a recital of their oc- 
cupational ills. Later they speak of the 
past, nodding now with nostalgia but 
saying “Ah” instead of “Oh.” The con- 
yersation of these figures is as static as 
their design and you will read of them 
speaking as they do now, in articles 
written in 1898. Now as then in these 
stories they agree with every opinion, 
religious, political, economic, scientific, 
or gastronomic which the guest puts 
forward; and as the guest tears him- 
self away, to say adieu, always, after 
the most memorable meal of his life, 
they both come to the tavern gate and 
wave farewell. I have met all kinds 
of hételiers; in my travels I have 
looked in vain for Monsieur Papa and 
Madame Maman. 


The Elusive Van Gogh 


Before I left the Restaurant au Bon 
Coin in Arles I asked the waitress how 
toreach the house where Van Gogh once 
lived. She looked at me without under- 
standing. I then pronounced the name 
































in every way possible—Van Goff, Van 
Goch, Van Hoch, Van Choch. ‘The 
painter,” I said, but she shook her head 







and then asked the lady at the buffet 
and the remaining guests. Nobody else 
in the restaurant ever had heard of him. 
I walked to the Hétel Jules César and 
asked the chauffeur who had recom- 
mended the restaurant to take me to 
Van Gogh’s house and to one of the 
bridges he had painted. He said he was 
sorry, but he didn’t know of whom I 
spoke. 

I walked to the Hétel Dieu, the 
hospital where the painter had been 
treated after he had severed his ear, and 
the painting of whose garden is one of 
his best-known works, and where also 
he had done the self-portrait, with the 
white bandages wound around his head. 
The garden is there exactly as he painted 
it, but the doorkeeper said he did not 
know anyone by that name, and asked 
whether he had been a patient there re- 
cently. No, long ago, I told him. The 
rule by which the prophet is least re- 
membered in his home town holds true 
of the painter as well. While Arles was 
not his home, here Van Gogh painted 
himself into recognition. 

I finally came to the Muséon Arletan, 
whose vast rooms were filled with local 
antiques and objects of nature. Rows of 
rooms which were peopled by life-sized 
puppets dressed in ancient costumes 
showed various scenes from the typical 
life of the Arlésiens. At last, on the third 
and top floor of this museum, I found 
paintings. The largest room, well lit, 
was hung with the original oil and water 
colors of local artists, all of them bur- 
dened with sentimentality. In many of 
them (and in the largest) appeared the 
poet Mistral—he who had endowed the 
museum—in cape, flowing hair and in 
ecstatic poses. There were several 
sketches and water colors, all painted 
and drawn with the determination to 





A narrow street in Arles. At its end is one of the town’s four hotels. 
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make nature more beautiful and inter- 
esting than she is. Past this exhibit, in a 
small side room which is exactly twelve 
by sixteen feet (I carefully measured it) 
I found Van Gogh’s work. In this.room 
hung reproductions of several of his 
best-known canvases and one that I 
had never seen before, called The 
Sand Barge. 

I went to the museum several times, 
and once took my camera along to pho- 
tograph a large and interesting statue of 
St. Christopher which stands in the 
courtyard. I was up in the Van Gogh 
room again when a man, who could have 
posed for one of his pictures, an old bent 
creature in a plum-colored almoner’s 
suit, came wandering into the room fol- 
lowed by a woman. He looked at the 
prints with weariness. After a while, 
when he seemed about to go, he pointed 
at the wall where most of the pictures 
hung, moved his dry lips and, with 
heavy peasant finger waving at the 
exhibition as if he were admonishing 
the painter, he said with much effort 
and barely audibly, “They say that he 
was a great painter—Madame and 
I have known him well. And we tell 
you that he was a madman.” They left 
the room in haste. 


The Retort Courteous 


I walked after them and asked the old 
fellow if he knew where stood the house 
in which Van Gogh had lived. He told 
me that it stood no longer, it had been 
blasted in a bombing raid. ‘ Nothing of 
it remains,” he said. 

Later, in the hotel at dinner, I talked 
about Van Gogh to another French- 
man. I told him of my difficulty in find- 
ing anyone who knew him or his house, 
and I quoted the old man at the mu- 
seum. I also told him about how es- 
teemed and well known Van Gogh was 
in the United States and how many 
originals by the great painter hung in 
American museums and _ collections. 
The Frenchman looked coldly across the 
table and said, “Ah yes—I believe you, 
you buy everything, and you have the 
paintings, but don’t ever forget it is we 
who have the painters.” 

In 1888 Vincent Van Gogh decided to 
try the Midi, the south of France, in 
search of the vivid color he sought. He 
came to Arles and, was immediately 
enchanted by the colors he found, by 
the Zouaves, and by the Arlésiennes, 
whose beauty had been extolled by the 
poet Mistral. “I feel myself in Japan,” 
he wrote Theo, his brother and spon- 
sor. His paintings at this time were 
principally still-life, along with the 
bridges, the canals, and the city of 
Arles from all perspectives. He also 
painted the Roman cemetery, the 
Alyscamps, and the blue lilies at Arles. 
He discovered the Mediterranean at 
Les Saintes Maries de la Mer, painted 
the famous boats on the sand, and the 
gypsy wagon with horses. 
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Van Gogh painted as if obsessed as, 
indeed, he was. He sent each painting to 
his brother Theo, an art dealer; and at 
that time, Theo had sold not a single of 
Vincent’s efforts. Vincent spent his life, 
when not at the easel, in the dark mood 
that precedes madness; the old man in 
the museum had not maligned the art- 
ist. Of his one consolation, painting, 
Van Gogh said, “She is like a bad mis- 
tress; she takes, she spends always, 
there is never enough. .. .”” She spent 
him too. At Christmas, 1888, the mad- 
ness declared itself. He hurled a glass at 
his one-time friend, the painter Gauguin. 
And that night, in a fit of remorse, for 
all one knows, he cut off one of his ears. 
He wrapped it carefully in paper and 
took it to a house of prostitution where 
he gave it to a girl who was one of the 
few persons ever to have been kind to 
him, ever to have tried to understand 
him. After that he became an inmate of 
the hospital in Arles—Hétel Dieu— 
where he found again, briefly, his genius. 
It was there that he painted the noted 
self-portrait, The Man With the Severed 
Ear. In July, 1890, he shot himself in the 
head, clumsily, as he did everything ex- 
cept paint, and took painful hours to die. 

When one leaves the Muséon Arletan 
one takes with him the impact of Van 
Gogh’s design and color, for the repro- 
ductions of his paintings that hang 
there are good—much better than most 
of the mass-produced, color-poor copies 
that have been thrown on the market in 
the United States. On walking through 
town and field, and along the canal to 
the bridges he painted, one can see his 
color everywhere. The brightness of the 
large sun over Arles explains his bril- 
liant palette; the tortured trees that 
appear in his paintings still stand there, 
the water is his blue, and his yellow is 
smeared on fields as if it were pressed 
out of a tube. Of the famous bridges, 
however, only the foundations re- 
main. 

In Arles there is also an amphitheatre 
called the Arena, which, like all other 
ancient amphitheatres, is made of rows 
of stone blocks in an oval arrange- 
ment. 

The bloodless bullfights that take 
place in Arles and have been much pub- 
licized are only occasionally bloodless. 
Alternating with them are the real 
corridas, in which the bull is put to death 
in Spanish style. The humanity of the 
bloodless bullfight is also questionable, 
for while it is true that the animal is not 
killed in the ring, the bull, even if he 
wins, is not turned loose but led around 
the corner to the butcher where he dies 
without glory. 

In the center of Arles is the Place du 
Forum. The activities of this square are 
best observed from the tables of a café 
called L’Union des Corses. In front of 
this café, about three in the afternoon 
one day, appe®red a dark-hued man ina 
blue robe and a fez, pushing a two- 
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wheeled cart. He drank a rose-colored 
apéritif, then propped up the cart and 
lay down in it, folding his hands behind 
his head. He seemed to lose himself jp 
the greenery of the plantain trees, of 
which four shade the square. Children 
played on the pedestal of the statue of 
Mistral. The statue itself was melied 
down by the Germans. 

To the north, the square is dominated 
by the Hétel du Nord-Pinus in which 
are set like jewels in gold the remains of 
a Roman arch. On the balcony of ihe 
hotel a chambermaid who was beating 
carpets sang to the music of a violinist 
who stood in front of the competing es- 
tablishment, the Hétel du Forum. After 
a while the violinist turned and shouted 
up to the maid, “ Mademoiselle, sing a 
little less strongly if you please.” 

The violinist, who in addition to pop- 
ular airs played songs by Reynaldo 
Hahn, distinguished himself further by 
squeezing his umbrella to his side while 
playing. Into this square came als 
three German prisoners of war, who had 
signed contracts as voluntary workers. 
They were still in their old field uni- 
forms and walked about unmolested. 
One leaned on a broom and listened to a 
Frenchman who had lost a leg in the re- 
cent war. Yet as the Frenchman de- 
parted, he nodded and said pleasantly 
to the German, “ Until tomorrow.” An- 
other one of the German prisoners read 
with great interest the menu on the out- 
side of a restaurant. After a while the 
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prisoners swept the square, and then 
watered it down. They were directed by 
a Frenchman who worked alongside 
them. When they had finished, they 
shouldered their brooms and, with their 
free hands in their pockets, they walked 
slowly back to their barracks. 

Some day, when these fellows have 
gone back to wherever they call home, I 
will return to Arles. I will never see the 
house where Van Gogh lived, but it will 
be my good fortune, perhaps, to eat a 
portion of the genuine saucissons d’ Arles. 

THE END 
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At a concert of the Philharmonic in Musikverein Hall. The audience 
is almost as important a part of any Vienna concert as the orchestra. 


MUSIC IN THE RUINS 


(Continued from Page 70) 


breadth and outsize scale of American 
opera performances, with their slap- 
dash methods and emphasis on sheer 
sound, defeat or obscure the work of the 
very finest performers. The fact re- 
mains that the rewards of an American 
operatic career are such that hardly 
any European artist can refuse a chance 
when it is offered. 

When I asked Schéffler what he was 
going to sing in New York he said: 
“Everything.” In this “everything” he 
included Boris Godunov, Don Giovanni, 
and Jago in Verdi's Otello. I told him he 
was risking his life if he sang any of 
these, all of which are regarded as the 
copyright property of certain famous 
ingers in our country; he laughed and 
aid he understood the risk and was 
willing to take it. Like so many singers 
in Vienna, he knows foreign languages 
well (as they never did in Berlin); for 
example, he is not in the least afraid to 
sing Verdi at the Scala in Milan. His 
career in the United States should be 
interesting to watch, but will in any 
case be only a postscript to, or an 
apotheosis of, his career in the Vienna 
Opera. In Vienna he has already sung 
all the bass-baritone parts that make 
the most powerful effect in a theater, 
and, like other five-star generals of the 
opera, will no doubt repeat them in 

other countries without change. 

The new production of Boris Godunov 
last winter was Schéffler’s latest per- 
sonal triumph. It drew such roars from 
the gallery as I have never heard since 
the days of Chaliapin. The whole Boris 
story is worth telling, if only because it 
shows how delicate a matter opera can 
be under a four-power occupation. It 
had heen decided in the State Theater 
Administration that the Russian mas- 
terpiece ought to be produced with new 
settings, costumes and lighting in a 


thoroughly re-studied _ performance, 
exactly as if it were a new composition. 
The casting presented no great diffi- 
culties, since at least ~Héngen and 
Schoffler were ideal for their parts. For 
the conductor’s job Clemens Krauss 
was chosen. He is the kind of ex- 
quisitely musical conductor who takes 
everything so soft and slow and easy 
that his occasional moments of fire 
make a disproportionate effect. I have 
always thought him a vain, insincere 
and meretricious artist, quite aside 
from his political associations. 


* Borrowed Splendor 


With this constellation, Héngen, 
Schoffler and Krauss, and with an 
orchestra and chorus ready to work any 
number of days or weeks, the Boris 
Godunov experiment was begun. And 
then, of course, it was discovered that 
the resources of the State Opera were 
no longer equal to such a lavish affair, 
dressed, as it must be, in hundreds of 
yards of gold brocade and _ barbaric 
splendors of all sorts. The Russian au- 
thorities had been interested in the 
Boris production, and they came to the 
rescue. Embroidered stuffs, jewels and 
properties were brought from Moscow, 
and I was informed that it was this 
help that made the production possible. 

The result was curiously interesting. 
In the dilapidated old Theatre an der 
Wien, before a crowded audience which 
contained most of the notables of the 
musical, diplomatic and political world 
of Vienna, including a great many Rus- 
sians of all ranks, there was revealed a 
gorgeous panorama of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Muscovy, but in a tempo and 
style which were not Russian at all. 
During the three superb scenes when 
Boris himself is on the stage, scenes 
which are drama at its most intense, 
Schéffler’s artistry brought the thing 
to life in a sort of supra-national way; 
and in the Polish scenes Héngen was 
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At Theater an der Wien, Aida is staged with prewar lavishness of per- 
sonnel and costumes. During this act almost 300 performers are on stage. 


able to do the same. But through all the 
rest of the opera, containing so much 
music based on Russian folk rhythms, 
the tradition of Vienna plus Krauss’ 
artificial refinement produced an effect 
like that of a German romantic opera, 
all carefully and gently sung in correct 
tune and time, but without a hint of 
the savagery that is in the work. 

And finally, to add to the other oddi- 
ties of the experiment, the Russian au- 
thorities had expressed a wish, it seems, 
to have the scene of the burning of 
Moscow suppressed. 

That scene, which the composer in- 
tended to come last in his work, is usu- 
ally played just before the last, so that 

.the opera can end with the death of 
Boris. (Or so it goes in New York, Paris 
and elsewhere; we hear that in Moscow 
it has been restored to its original 
place at the end.) 

It is a wonderfully Russian scene: 
Moscow burns in the distance, snow is 
falling, the people move about the 
stage singing of their miseries, and a 
simpleton—a sort of village idiot— 
chants dolefully of the tragedy’s end. 
“Soon the enemy will come,” he sings 
in the very last words of the opera as 

“and then all will be dark- 

ness—black, impenetrable darkness.” 


written, 


This scene was completely omitted 
in Vienna. It is said that the Russian 
authorities felt it might be misinter- 
preted there. 

Four-power politics and four-power 
occupation do not lie too heavily, how- 
ever, on the Viennese art world. The 
most successful revue of the winter 
was one in which the Austrian govern- 
ment and the four Allied powers were 
lampooned from beginning to end. 
Americans, British and French flocked 
to this revue, but the Russians, al- 
though they did not attempt to sup- 
press it, stayed away. The Viennese 
fondness for humor has been turned on 


the Allies in many small ways on the 
stage. One case in point last season was 
a moment in the revival of Offenbach’s 
Orpheus in Hades, when Orpheus re- 
turns to earth and sees it labeled with 
a sign proclaiming “The Earth” in 
English, French and Russian. To the 
Viennese, who have seen all their most 
familiar landmarks thus plastered with 
labels in the past two years, the joke is 
good. 

The kinds of music played in Vienna 
during these tumultuous years have 
naturally reflected every change in the 
political climate. Before Hitler, the 
Viennese repertory in opera and or- 
chestra was not greatly different from 
that of New York or any other capital, 
except for a certain special affection for 
Mozart, Schubert and Strauss. After 
Hitler annexed Austria there came the 
usual Nazi emphasis on Wagner, whose 
place in the repertory grew preponder- 





A Viennese studies weekly theater billboard. The bombed-out State 
Opera, with no stage to call its own, gives performances at three houses. 
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ant for some years, and a number of 
foreign works (especially the French) 
were dropped altogether. 

Then came the Nazi-Soviet Pact of 
August, 1939—the official permission, 
so to speak, for Hitler to start the 
war—and thereafter for a year and a 
half Russian operas were in high favor, 
The singers are grimly humorous over 
these changes. 

“T had to learn three new Russian 
operas in only a few weeks,” the basso 
Herbert Alsen told me. “And we used 
to do them at galas of all kinds. Then 
suddenly Germany made war on Russia 
and we were told to forget the Russian 
operas. And then the war was over and 
we had ‘to remember them again, and 
learn some more Russian operas besides, 
When I was a student nobody ever told 
me that my repertoire would have to be 
governed by politics and wars. We live 
and learn.” 

The one critical observation that 
may be made of the musical life of 
Vienna—otherwise so true and deep— 
is that it does not take easily to novel- 
ties. 

The ideal symphony concert for 
Vienna is one which includes two Bee- 
thoven symphonies and nothing else. 
I heard Furtwangler conduct the Phil- 
harmonic in one such concert—the 
Sixth and Fifth symphonies, in that 
order-—and there could be no question 
whatever that the musical experience 
was of the highest power for those who 
listened as for those who played. How- 
ever, new works appear very seldom in 
the orchestral programs, and the only 
new opera of the past two years is Gott- 
fried von Einem’s ultra-modern Dan- 
ton’s Tod, a drama of the French Revo- 
lution, which was received with bewil- 
derment. Even one of the singers in this 
production—first given at the Salzburg 
festival a year ago—told me that she 
had worked on it for several months 
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and never understood either the music 
or the drama. Not long ago there were 
some contemporary works performed 
by the Philharmonic and the angry 
audience cried out at the end: ‘“ Now 
give us some music!” The conservatism 
of both artists and public is a matter 
of old, old habit—we read in the musi- 
cal literature of a hundred years ago 
that it was true then as well as now— 
but perhaps, as it seems to me, only by 
reflection. Music is, in my view, a part 
of life and an expression of it, not an 
extraneous thing plastered onto the 
living organism. If it is part of life it 
must naturally take the shape and 
meaning dictated by all the rest of the 
process: and this, in Vienna, means a 
sense of the past abnormally developed. 

As we think it over, how could it be 
otherwise? The present and the immedi- 
ate past are almost too much to contem- 
plate for any Viennese. The future is 
dark and fearful. Only in the past of the 


19th Century and earlier can a Viennese 
find the echo of happiness. Whether 
he turns to the mightiest work of 
Beethoven or the prettiest trifle of 
Johann Strauss, in either case he 
is appealing to past glories and col- 
lective memories. In the same way 
Viennese have been talking about “the 
old days” ever since I can remember. 
It was the same thing when I first went 
there twenty years ago and more, al- 
though at that time Vienna was incom- 
parably better off than it is today. 
Under present circumstances the 
Viennese feel that they are what they 
have always been in modern history, a 
crucial point in geography and a moot 
point in political conflict. This is not 
comfortable for them, even aside from 
the grinding difficulty of keeping alive. 
Anxiety must descend with a sort of 
permanent blanket over the spirits of 
people who are always being told, as the 
Viennese are, that they occupy the pre- 


cise center of the volcano. In the 19th 
Century they were told this and did 
not believe it. (“The Balkans begin 
at Vienna,” the Russians used to say in 
Tsarist days. ‘Whoever controls Aus- 
tria controls Europe,” was another 19th 
Century saying.) In the past twenty 
years the city has come to believe its 
historic fate. 

“We hope against hope it will never 
be true,” a friend said. ““We don’t 
want the Balkans to begin at Vienna.” 

These are the moods, tenses and con- 
ditions under which the spirit of the 
people turns back to its musical heri- 
tage. When everything else is gone, 
that heritage does still put the mind on- 
to a plane where beauty can still per- 
form its age-old wonder of making hu- 
man existence valuable not for itself, 
so petty, harsh and meager, but for the 
window it opens upon a heightened and 
more intense form of life, the enchanted 
landscape of the ideal. THE END 
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We again put to sea with our floating 
cargo, and with the wind in our favor. 
While steering carefully homeward, 
however, I advised Fritz to nail the 
strips of the shark’s skin to the mast in 
the sun to dry. He readily obeyed, while 
Ernest, after examining the birds he had 
killed with his ramrod, said: “ Papa, 
what can we do with these birds? Are 
they good to eat?” 

“Not very, my child. Sea gulls are 
birds that live chiefly on the flesh of dead 
fish, and they have in consequence a fish 
taste when cooked. There are several 
species of these birds, and some of them 
are so voracious that in the whale fish- 
eries flocks of them will settle on pieces 
cut from the whale with such avidity 
that they will allow themselves to be 
killed rather than quit their prey.” 

“No wonder I killed them so easily 
just now,” replied Ernest, “if they are 
so greedy and stupid.” 

“Papa,” exclaimed Fritz, interrupt- 
ing his brother, ‘‘ why did you tell me to 
nail the shark’s skin on the mast? It will 
dry quite curved.” 

“Perhaps it may, Fritz,” I replied, 
“but unless it is rendered hard by dry- 
ing we cannot make it useful, and being 
curved will not matter, for it will be as 
useful as if it were flat. When the rough 
points are ground off, and the skin 
smoothed and polished, it forms a beau- 
tiful material called shagreen.” 

“T thought,” said Ernest, “that sha- 
green was made of ass’s skin.” 

“Yes, Ernest, you are right. In Tur- 
key, Persia, and Tartary, the best sha- 
green is made from the skins of the wild 
ass. It is harder and thicker than that of 
the shark, but they soften and polish 
it, which gives it a beautiful surface, 
and the color is a bright green.” 


We were now approaching the shore. 
I lowered the sail, and presently we lay 
alongside the old spot, having returned 
in less than four hours from the time we 
started. We were not expected, there- 
fore none of our dear ones were there to 
welcome us, and this time I was not 
alarmed by their absence. However, we 
raised our voices loudly in chorus, and 
the sound was echoed back from the 
rocks in every direction. Very soon the 
mother and her two boys came running 
toward us in surprise at our speedy re- 
turn. They each carried a large and well- 
filled pocket handkerchief, and Frank 
dragged after him a fishing net attached 
to a long wooden rod. 

When they reached usmany questions 
were asked in wonder at our returning 
so soon, but Jack, who could not re- 
strain himself, interrupted these inquir- 
ies by’ opening his handkerchief and al- 
lowing to fall on the ground a number 
of magnificent fresh-water crabs. 

The mother and Frank followed his 
example, and there they lay in a sprawl- 
ing heap. Finding themselves free, how- 
ever, they waddled away right and left, 
with all their might, and the boys had 
enough to do to prevent them from es- 
caping; but the leaping, stooping, and 
laughing created a merry outbreak of 
fun beyond description. 

“Oh, papa,” exclaimed Jack, “are 
we not rich? There were such a frightful 
lot, more than a thousand, I think, and 
we have caught at least two hundred. 
Are they not large? And what claws 
they have!” 

“But who discovered them?” I 
asked. ‘Jack, I suppose it was you?” 

“No, papa, it was our little Frank 
that performed this exploit. I will tell 

you how it happened. While mamma 
was sewing, I took the little monkey on 
my shoulder and went with Frank to 
the river to try if I could find a good 
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place for our bridge. Frank amused him- 
self by picking up pebbles and throwing 
them into the water, but every now and 
then he would run to show me some 
more prettily marked than others. All 
at once he came rushing back, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘Jack! Jack! Come and see, there 
is such a swarm of crabs sticking to 
Fritz’s jackal!” I followed him to the 
water, and there I saw the dead jackal 
lying in a shallow spot, and a whole le- 
gion of magnificent crabs feasting upon 
it. I ran to tell mamma, and she brought 
a fishing net, but we took as many in 
our hands as by the net, without any 
difficulty, and if you had not called us 
we could have taken many more.” 

“There are quite enough, Jack,” I 
replied, “not only to make a delicious 
supper, even if you throw the little ones 
back into the water, which I should ad- 
vise you to do, but also to provide us 
with an unexpected store sufficient for 
several suppers. Let us thank God that 
He has not only given us what is neces- 
sary but enough and to spare.” 

After relating our own adventures, 
Ernest showed his mother the sea gulls, 
and she proposed to prepare the midday 
meal, while I and the elder boys went to 
the shore to bring away the floating 
planks and beams. It proved a difficult 
task, for our united strength was far 
from sufficient to draw these heavy 
beams even out of the water. 

I had given up all idea of making the 
ass or the cow help us, when I sud- 
denly remembered the plan adopted by 
the Laplanders with the reindeer who 
draw the sledges, and I was determined 
to try it. I placed a cord around the 
horns of the cow and the neck of the 
ass, and then passed it between their 
legs and fastened the end to a beam 
firmly. In this way we not only brought 
piece after piece on shore but were able 
also to drag them to the spot chosen by 
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Any time is holiday time in New Mexico... 
each season has its own charm. Picture for 
instance, crisp autumn days with air as 
clear as crystal, hazing to amethyst on the 
mountain ranges far in the distance... to 
this picture, now add more color—the deep 
gold of cottonwoods fringing a brawling 
mountain stream, the paler gold of aspens 
splashed like running fire among the 
evergreens, the scarlet brilliance of strings 
of drying chili peppers hanging pn the 
walls of every native village...and finally, to 
complete your picture, add the action of 
colorful Indian dances, the lingering flavor 
of the Old West, the time-mellowed charm 
of the ancient Spanish culture, the awe 
inspiring majesty of Carlsbad Caverns 
National Park, and the strange contrast of the 
unbelievably old beside the very new. Yes, this 
is New Mexico, The Land of Enchantment. 
Anytime is a good time to visit New Mexico, 
and autumn is perhaps the best of all. ... lad JF 
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our little engineer as the most suitable 
for the bsidge, and, indeed, so it ap- 
peared. The opposite banks approached 
each other closely, they were firm and of 
equal height, and the trunks of old trees 
which stood on each bank promised to 
form an excellent support on which to 
rest the foundation of the bridge. 

While examining the spot, a question 
suggested itself. 

“Boys,” I said, “suppose our beams 
should not be long enough to reach to 
the other side—the eye cannot measure 
the distance exactly, and we have no 
mathematical instruments—what shall 
we do?” 

“Mamma has some packthread,” 
said Ernest. ‘Could we not tie a stone 
to one end and throw it across the river? 
We could easily measure the string when 
we drew it back, and that would give us 
the exact width across.” 

“An excellent idea, Ernest,” I re- 
plied. “ Run, Jack, and fetch the pack- 
thread.” 

Jack quickly returned and, by the 
contrivance suggested by Ernest, we 
soon discovered that the distance from 
one side of the river to the other was 
eighteen feet. It appeared, therefore, 
quite necessary that the beams should 
have three additional feet resting on 
each shore, and this would require the 
under one, at least, to measure twenty- 
four feet. 

Happily, we found more than one 
which exceeded this length and fully 
answered our expectations. 

There remained now one only diffi- 
culty to overcome. The question arose: 
how could we throw such long and 
heavy pieces of wood across the water? 

While considering the subject the 
dinner hour arrived, and, finding noth- 
ing more could be done, we returned to 
the tent. 

Our good housekeeper had prepared 
for us a dish of crabs, which was very 
tempting. 

But before we commenced dinner 
she wished to show me the needlework 
which had employed her the whole 
morning. She produced two immense 
bags, which she had made out of a piece 
of sailcloth and sewn with packthread. 

“T had no needle large enough to hold 
the thread,” said the mother, “so I con- 
trived to sew with a nail, and by pa- 
tience and perseverance I have finished 
these traveling bags. They will hang 
across the donkey’s back like panniers, 
and contain a great quantity of articles, 
when we change our home.” 

I expressed my pleasure, and praised 
my dear wife for her ingenuity, and 
then we all seated ourselves to partake 
of the dinner she had prepared. It was 
passed over as quickly as usual, for we 
had no time to lose, and then I and the 
boys returned to work. As we ap- 
proached the spot, a plan suggested itself 
which got us out of all our difficulties. 

I first placed a beam behind the trunk 
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-of a tree, to which I fastened it at about 


four or five feet above the ground with 
a strong cord. To the other end of the 
cord I tied a stone, and, throwing it 
across the river, I waded throug)i the 
water after it. To a tree on the opposite 
bank I adjusted a pulley, over which J 
threw the cord, and returned with the 
end in my hand. 

To this extreme end I tied the ropes 
which were still around the necks of the 
cow and the ass, then, passing the beam 
round to the front of the tree, Lled the 
animals away from the water. As they 
moved slowly forward the beam rose 
gently, and then sank gradually, guided 
by the pulley, till the end rested on the 
opposite bank. 

No sooner was this accomplished 
than Fritz and Jack sprang boldly on 
the beam and danced lightly and rapidly 
across the new bridge. I trembled as I 
saw them, but I refrained from uttering 
a word of caution lest they should fall 
from sudden fear. 

Now the first beam was laid, the dif- 
ficulties of the work were greatly re- 
moved. 

The second and third and fourth 
soon followed, and the foundation of 
our bridge lay ready before our eyes. 

We then cut a number of planks, of 
about eight or nine feet long, to place 
across the breadth of the bridge, but I 
did not nail them down firmly, as I 





BRUSSELS 


@ Ruts McKENNeY, whowill 
be remembered by readers of 
our May issue for her evoca- 
tive word portrait of Paris’ 
Left Bank, writes Bouquet 
for Brussels in next month’s 
Hotmay. Miss McKenney, 
who now lives in the Belgian 
capital, paints a human pic- 
ture of the city with the same 
feeling, sensitivity, and knowl- 
edge which marked her Paris 
story. She tells of the well- 
mannered Bruxellois, their 
never-scolded, yet unbelieva- 
bly well-mannered children, 
their enthusiastic approval of 
well-cooked food. Illustrated 
with sketches by Barbara 
Crawford. In your November 
Howipay. 











wished to be able to remove them from 
the bridge quickly in case of danger, to 
prevent the passage of enemies, whether 
men or wild beasts. It now seemed in 
every point perfect; the supports were 
firm and the passage across complete. 
But the great exertion necessary had 
exhausted our strength, and as evening 
approached we were glad to return to 
the tent and seek the refreshment and 
repose which we so greatly needed. Once 
more we knelt to offer our evening 
prayer and to thank God for His merci- 

ful care of us during the day. 
THE END 
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LUXURY LAND 


(Continued from Page 115) 


the most important race courses in 
the country. But Nature neglected to 
provide the Long Island soil with 
the minerals—the calcium and phos- 
phorus—which make bone in a horse. 
Cattle-and other useful livestock can 
be produced, but it is not possible, 
on this land, to raise even a passable 
racing colt. 

A number of the North Shore people 
own racing stables, however, and some 
of them—members of the Whitney clan 
in particular—maintain extensive breed- 
ing establishments in Kentucky. 

William Robertson Coe, whose for- 
tune derives from insurance, coal and 
the Virginian Railway, once owned a 
fine stable of horses, including Ladys- 
man and Osculator, which beat C. V. 
(Sonny) Whitney’s immortal Equi- 
poise. But he has abandoned the turf 
now. At Planting Fields, his 435-acre 
estate at Oyster Bay, he devotes him- 
self to the less boisterous pursuit of 
horticulture. The Coe house, built of 
imported stone that was intended orig- 
inally for St. Bartholomew’s Church on 
New York’s Park Avenue, is perhaps 
the best example of Elizabethan archi- 
tecture in this country. But the land- 
scaped grounds are even more impres- 
sive than the house. In the greenhouses 
there are many varieties of orchids, 
double hibiscus and camellias. 

Recently the estate was deeded to 
the Long Island Technical and Ag- 
ricultural Institute, the Coes reserving 
the right to occupy it until they die. 

On the other hand, F. Ambrose Clark 
clings passionately to his horses despite 
advancing years. He is not interested 
in flat racing—only steeplechases—and 
though he does not, of course, ride the 
courses himself, his horses are regular 
winners at all the jumping tracks. He 
stables and trains them on his expan- 
sive lands adjoining the Whitney estate. 
His wife, eager to outdo him, keeps 
a string of leapers of her own, and 
frequently their colors duel for an 
important cup. 

The most important single thing upon 
the Clark estate is his two-mile private 
steeplechase course, one of the most 
beautiful and difficult in the country. 

Here, each autumn, is held one of the 
most fascinating of all racing events. 


Only two races are run: a two-mile 
event for a special Clark trophy, and the 
Meadow Brook Cup, to which the finest 
horses in the land are invited. It is a 
three-mile affair, over high and solid 
board fences, up hill and down dale. 
The entire race may be watched from 
the shady knoll which rises in the cen- 
ter of the course, but only a handful of 
people are there to see it run. The 
crowds are kept away by Clark’s own 
severe rules. He hates automobiles and 
will not allow one upon his property. 
To reach the course, therefore, the spec- 
tator must arrive either by “horse” 
power or foot power. There are always 
three brilliantly painted coaches 
crowded with people from neighboring 
estates. There is no betting whatever. 

That immemorial dream of mankind, 
“What would I do if I were rich?” al- 
ways has two invariable ingredients. 
First, of course, comes travel. But there 
is a close second: ‘‘I would have a farm 
and raise livestock.” And the rich 
people of the North Shore run true to 
form. Thwarted as they are in their 
efforts to raise horses, they settle for 
lesser beasts, and nearly every estate 
in the region raises something. 

There are scores of kennels. Herds of 
sheep are a commonplace. There are 
pigs and turkeys, chickens and even 
quail—all of the purest lineage, you 
may be sure. And everybody raises cattle. 

One of the really aristocratic herds of 
Guernsey cattle is kept on the estate of 
Marshall Field. But the visitor to the 
Field estate is not likely to come upon 
the animals for the first few days, simply 
because there is so much else to see. 
The house itself is one of the largest on 
the Island. When the owner is in resi- 
dence the place is almost as busy as the 
basement of the Chicago store. 

The management and operation, with 
a very large staff of servants in attend- 
ance, is quite as efficient as that in a pa- 
latial resort hotel and sometimes, even 
at the cost of the homelike touch, seems 
actually to suggest as much. Below, be- 
yond and above the customary living 
and dining rooms, there are scores of 
special chambers and apartments, each 
most carefully labeled at the door. In 
the upper floors, for example, hard by 
the luggage elevator, signs announce 
‘trunk room’’—‘‘visitors’ trunk 
room’’—“‘ maids’ trunk room” —“ vis- 
iting maids’ trunk room.” And there is 
also a “ visiting maids’ pressing room” 
with all the mechanical apparatus for 
keeping the company’s finery in shape. 

In the vast kitchen there is every de- 
vice that ever has been invented for 
helping to prepare food, and promi- 
nently displayed upon the wall is a list 
of materials for the hamper that is 
taken daily to the beach in the specially 
built beach wagon. 

In war days, before the house was 
rented to the OWI for a training school 

(the rent was one dollar for the dura- 
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tion) there was, in the attic, a twenty- 
four-hour-a-day telephone switchboard. 

The basement of the mansion is par- 
ticularly fascinating. The furnace room, 
as crowded with machinery as the en- 
gine room of the Queen Mary, is under 
the care of an expert who was reared in 
the school of spit-and-polish, and even 
the bins where coal is stored in 100-ton 
lots could stand the rigors of a white- 
glove inspection. 

Another room is designed for the pur- 
pose of making ice cream, and adjoin- 
ing it is a room which, by clever use of 
an incidental phenomenon, adds a dainty 
touch of beauty to the Field grounds. 
This is the ice-making room. The func- 
tioning of the ice-making room requires 
an incessant flow of water in large vol- 
ume, and the consequent draining 
thereof. What more clever than to turn 
this drainage to esthetic uses? An imag- 
inative gardener roughened the banks 
of the ditch through which it ran, sod- 
ded them with moss and other flora, 
planted overhanging trees and shrubs 
and even put in stepping stones here 
and there for the final woodland touch. 
As a result, the brook flows for a tin- 
kling, babbling mile downhill before it 
dumps its water without further cere- 
mony into the Sound. 

There are numerous smaller build- 
ings on the estate. There is a winter cot- 
tage and a summer cottage, a beach 
house and living houses for the outdoor 
servants. There is a luxurious indoor 
tennis court. Since the master is a par- 
ticularly active and busy man there are 
more chauffeurs than usual, even for a 
great estate. Indeed, their number is 
sufficient to justify the employment of 
an executive chauffeur, who directs 
the comings and goings of the ordinary, 
or driving, chauffeurs. 

The greenhouse on the Field estate is 
in charge of an Englishman who has 
won many a prize for his flowers. There 
are kennels, of course, and there is a 
game preserve. 

It is quite true that the pattern of 
life upon the North Shore is changing 
with the times. Quite a few of the most 
important estates have, indeed, been 
sold or broken up within the last few 
years. John Aldred made a mistake 
that is rare among the North Shore peo- 
ple: he lost his fortune. And his estate 
lately was sold for a mere $75,000 to an 
order of Ukrainian monks who have 
converted it into a monastery. 

Guthrie’s only daughter did not want 
to live at the estate he had built, and 
even as this is written it is being broken 
up into five-acre building lots. Similarly, 
no member of Otto Kahn’s family 
wanted to keep up the 100-room French 
chateau with its 18-hole golf course 
which he left behind. The house has 
been razed and the Cold Spring 
Country Club has taken over the 
golf course. The stately mansion that 
Clarence Mackay built in East Hills 
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has been leveled to the ground, his gar. 
dens gone to weed. The Nicholas Brady 
estate is now a Jesuit school for priests, 
and part of Walter Chrysler’s estate at 
Kings Point is now the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy. The Pratt 
Oval is the property of a factory and 
*Killenworth” has been sold to the 
Soviet Government as a home for its 
diplomatic and United Nations per- 
sonnel. 

But it would be a mistake to regard 
such individual abandonments of the 
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North Shore as anything more than the 
usual attrition upon any community. 
Ofthe hundreds of great estates, only a 
handful have been placed upon the mar- 
ket even in these trying times, and most 
of them have been bought quickly by 
other millionaires. 

On the other hand, the way of life on 
the North Shore is constantly being 
simplified. This is not due, by any 
means, to the pressure of events as 
such. It is rather due to the fact that 
the styles and moods of being wealthy 
change just as they do in every other 
human aspect. Ostentation and display, 
never really a part of North Shore exist- 
ence, have fallen into bad taste. Arti- 
ficial manmers, the more objectionable 
overtones of snobbism, and the fawn- 
ing of personal lackeys have gone the 
way of gold doorknobs and of smelling 
salts for fainting ladies. 

The younger generation of the mil- 
lionaire families simply balk at playing 
a special and faintly moth-eaten role in 
life. They like very much the fact that 
they are rich, you may be sure. But 
they do not intend to make a profession 
of it. Me rst of them realize that they are 
heirs to the last of the great personal 
fortunes in America, since the era of 
such fortunes has been ended by the 
tax structure. But they have no idea of 
giving up what they possess unless they 
are forced to. For the great majority of 
them, the North Shore home is the very 
dearest of all possessions. It is a little 
early, yet, to run out that way looking 
for bargains. THE END 
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His children’s education is as good 
as paid for. 


a 
He’s moving into his dream house 
in 1958. 


CLUES 


He’s going to get $4 back for every 
$3 he invests today, after 10 years. 


4 


He’s helping his country and him- 
self, at one and the same time. 


ANSWER: The Smiling Man is the man who invests 
regularly in U. S. Savings Bonds. What he has done—actually— 
is to guarantee his own future, to insure the security and happi- 
ness of his family. 


Every Savings Bond you buy will stretch your smile a little 
further. They’re the wisest investment you can make, today— 
they pay you back $4 for $3 after ten years, and that’s a promise 
by Uncle Sam! 


























What’s more, every dollar you invest in Savings Bonds- is 
helping to fight inflation over here, helping to maintain democ- 
racy over there. 


If you draw a salary, enroll in the easy, painless, automatic Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Or, if you aren’t on a payroll but have a checking 
account, use the equally convenient Bond-A-Month Plan. 


Inquire today about these sure, profitable savings plans. And 
watch your smile grow along with your savings! 
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BERNARD SIMPSON 


Pere Fils-Aimé was in direct contact with Baltimore. “No, not telephone,” he chuckled, “the pendulum.” 
. 


The Miraculous Pendulum 


Haiti’s Pere Fils-Aimé knew it was nonsense, but just for 


fun he built the mechanical doctor—and voila! it worked 


by WILLIAM A. KRAUSS 


N HAITI, the town of Fond Parisien is 
I synonymous with dust. It retains no 
memory of what is said to have been a 
glorious past. Standing at sea-level ele- 
vation on the eastern end of the Cul de 
Sac plain, it owns today a tilted church, 
a guard post, half a dozen boutiques 
where soap and kola are sold, and a 
hundred or so mud-and-wattle huts, all 
baked and scarred by the furious sun, all 
caked with dust. Nobody moves rapidly; 
nobody moves much. 

But one day recently in Fond Parisien 
I had the good fortune to meet Father 
Fils-Aimé; I think I can look forward to 
no greater adventure in that parish. 

I was traveling by public camion to the 
Forét des Pins, a cool, forested area in 
the high mountains of Haiti’s Massif de 
la Selle chain. We stopped at Fond Pari- 
sien for the 15-minute ceremony of 
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presenting our identification cards to the 
corporal of the guard, and were starting 
up again with terrific clashing of gears 
when a priest trotted onto the highway 
and waved us down. 

In the Creole patois, he meekly ad- 
dressed the chauffeur. He had, he said, 
no money for fare, a matter of budget at 
the moment; but he earnestly desired to 
mount to the Forét des Pins on business 
directly related to his flock. Might he 
ride without payment? The chauffeur 
spoke of the high cost of gasoline, the 
rising prices of les pneus, the generally 
difficult times. However, he said at 
length, he was himself an ardent Chris- 
tian of the Roman Catholic faith, and it 
seemed possible that the detail of fare 
could be overlooked. 

The priest tossed his battered leather 
bag into the rear of the truck, where we 
who were passengers rode under the open 
sky; and he hoisted up his cassock and 


climbed aboard. The dozen passengers 
other than myself were peasant women 
returning from Port-au-Prince, the capi- 
tal, to their homes in Fond Verrettes, a 
hill town 24 kilometers above Fond 
Parisien. 

Some of them knew the priest and 
called him by name—" Bon jou’, Pére 
Fils-Aimé”—and all smiled warmly in 
response to his greeting. There were a 
lot of chickens and turkeys in the truck 
with us, and one large red pig. Sitting 
room was scarce. I had a rolled-up ba- 
nana-leaf mat to cushion me against 
the jolts, and I offered the priest a place 
beside me. The gears screamed and we 
were off again. 

“Vous éles un Américain, m’sieu’?” 
the priest asked. I nodded. I explained 
that I was on my way to visit a friend 
who operates a pyrethrum plantation in 
the remote district called Gros Cheval. 

Father Fils-Aimé’s accent was odd. (He 
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told me later on that he was Belgian, 
which accounted for it.) He was very fat 
with heavy shoulders, a large head and 
a great prow of a nose. Sweat poured out 
of him. His brown, dusty cassock, under 
which he wore stained and dusty linen 
pants with the cuffs turned up above the 
tops of high-button shoes, must have 
been hot as a furnace, but it did nothing 
to suppress his native cheerfulness. He 
told me that he was politically sound, 
that he had once spent three days in New 
York between ships, that he had re- 
cently read in translation a book about 
Guadalcanal by the American John 
Hersey, and hoped some day to have a 
battery-powered radio. 

The truck banged around crazily on 
the rough dirt road, the sun beat relent- 
lessly upon us, and in time, having 
climbed to an elevation of some 3000 
feet, we pulled up for a 10-minute stop. 

Father Fils-Aimé and I sat under a 
mombin tree by the roadside. I asked 
him how long he’d served the parish of 
Fond Parisien, and he said four years— 
“a long time.” At the moment, he said, 
he was also in charge of Ganthier parish. 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “ Ganthier. I know 
Pere Leconte there. I called on him sev- 
eral years ago. Haven't I heard that he’s 
ill? Gone to the United States?” 

“Exactly,” Father Fils-Aimé said. 
“We sent him three weeks ago to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Maryland, Balti- 
more. He underwent an operation for a 
condition of the kidneys.” 

“You have word of him? How is he?” 

“Il s’en est fallu de bien peu,” the 
father said. “It was touch and go. He 
lacked strength.” He took off his once 
white cork helmet and fanned his fa 
for a minute. ‘The operation was sched- 
uled for one week ago today—last Satur- 
day,” he said gravely. ‘Father Leconte 
barely survived it. Sunday he was very 
low, Monday at the door of death. On 
Tuesday he showed a trifling improve- 
ment, only to sink again on Wednesday. 
Thursday was very bad, but yesterday, 
thank Heaven, he rallied. This morning 
he is much improved. This morning, for 
the first time, he is out of danger.” 

He returned the sun helmet to his head 
and smiled at me gently. 

“Good,” I said. “That’s very good. 
But, mon pére ——” 

Fond Parisien is, in effect, wilderness. 
The telephone service cannot be counted 
on. In these days of rapid air mail, it was 
understandable that Father Fils-Aimé 
might have had word from Baltimore 
covering events as recent as Wednesday. 
To have had yesterday's news was un- 
likely; this morning’s, impossible. 

I asked diplomatically, “You got 
through on the telephone to Baltimore?” 

“Oh, no.”” He chuckled at the notion 
of a poor parish priest telephoning across 
the sea to the United States. ‘‘ No, no,” 
he said again. “ But you are astonished 
that I have the news?” 

“T am astonished.” 
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“T accomplish it,”’ he said, ‘ with my 
miraculous pendulum.” 

[said I did not know about the mirac- 
ylous pendulum. 

“You are not alone in that,” he ad- 
mitted. “A great many people are un- 
familiar with the pendulum. Though 
commonly called miraculous, it is, of 
course, nothing of the kind. It is based 
soundly on science, on the principles 
of electrical radiation, of impulses 
through the air. I hasten to confess 
to you that I am deeply ignorant of the 
principles involved. I only know that 
the pendulum works with accuracy.” 

“How?” I asked. 

We were interrupted by the signal to 
return to the truck. When we were roll- 
ing again, the father leaned close and 





went on, “About the pendulum 

Six years ago, he said, he was riding 
on horseback to certain mountain mis- 
sions in the south of the island. This 
was wild and lonely country. He con- 
tracted malaria. The illness was very 
severe indeed, and for a week he was 
delirious. A peasant family gave him 
shelter, wrapped him in blankets and 
poured down his throat brews made of 
mountain herbs. In time he shook off 
the fever, but he had to lie for more 
than a fortnight in the peasant hut and 
one day, as strength began to return to 
him, he asked whether there was a 
book he might read. One does not find 
many books in those remote hills, but 
somebody gave him a battered volume 
published in Paris in the 18th Century. 
It was a book about a marvelous pen- 
dulum, its construction and its uses. 
Pseudo-scientific nonsense, the father 
supposed; but time hung heavy, so he 
read the book and was surprised to 
find it seemed most sensibly written. 

The book said that the pendulum, if 
built thus and so, with precisely such- 
and-such measurements, could diag- 
nose illness, suggest remedies, and 
report on the condition of health of 
persons at any distance. 


Father Fils-Aimé told me he knew 
that none of this could be true. Yet the 
book was written with a peculiar force— 
there was in it an illusion of sensible- 
ness; and when he went on his way, he 
asked for and was given the book. 

He could not get the pendulum out 
of his mind. Six months later, stationed 
in a town called Aux Cayes and with 
much leisure at his disposal, he built a 
pendulum. ‘Just for amusement,” he 
said. ‘Just to disprove the thing.” 

He built a pendulum to exact weights 
and measurements—a circular hoop of 
copper for a base, two copper posts 
with a crossbar at top, like a type of 
gallows, a heart-shaped lump of lead 
suspended by a silk cord at the center 
of the crossbar. The base he divided 
into 32 points of 11144 degrees each. 

Before the week was out (‘this was 
coincidence, of course’’) he had an op- 
portunity to try the pendulum. 

In the sugar plain behind Aux Cayes 
lived a peasant named Ti-bou some- 
thing-or-other, who hailed the priest 
one afternoon as he rode by. Ti-bou’s 
son was ill. Pain turned like a knife in 
the child’s chest, he could hardly 
breathe, he was sinking. The doctleur- 
feuille, or local medicine-man, couldn’t 
help. Would the good father ——? 

The good father would, and did. 
“As I saw it,” he said to me, “there 
was nothing to lose. At least, I could 
not harm the child. I rode speedily 
home for the pendulum and returned. 
On asheet of paper I drew a rough out- 
line of the human body, indicating the 
brain, lungs, heart, the kidneys, the 
bowels and so on. This I placed squarely 
under the base of the pendulum, on a 
small table beside the boy’s cot. There- 
upon I leaned and with a single finger 
touched the region of the brain. The 
pendulum was as motionless as a rock. 
The lungs—no reaction. The throat, 
the heart, the kidneys—the leaden 
lump stayed immobile. But then— 
then—my finger traced a circle on the 





Brain, lungs, heart—the pendulum was still. But the liver 
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skin above the liver and my eye de- 
tected a faint movement of the pendu- 
lum. A fluttering, a stirring! I pressed 
down upon the boy’s skin and—slowly, 
slowly, quicker, quicker—the pendu- 
lum began a rotation. It moved!” 

The priest’s breath was, he said, 
quite taken away. And having gone so 
far, he went farther. The peasants of 
Haiti know a dozen herbs held to be 
beneficial to the liver, and at the priest’s 
order the family came with handfuls of 
them. Inclining his finger to indicate 
the liver of the boy, the father passed 
one herb and then another under the 
pendulum. Five it rejected, for the 
sixth it quivered, but for the eighth it 
most violently agitated itself. 

“So,” said Father Fils-Aimé, clinging 
to the side board of the bouncing truck, 
“we dosed that boy with the eighth 
herb and in three days he was out of 
bed, in five days carrying water.” 

“Wonderful,” I said. “There have 
been other cures?” 

“Many.” 

“And perhaps some failures?” 

“None. If a man is going to die, the 
pendulum says so. You recollect, there 
are 32 points established by markings 
in the circumference of the base. Take, 
now, Pére Leconte of Ganthier. To learn 
of his condition it was necessary only 
for me to place his photograph beneath 
the instrument. Point one is the utmost 
of health; point 31 is the point of death. 
Therefore on the day of his operation, 
when the pendulum indicated point 28, 
I accurately deduced that he was very 
low, Monday the pendulum read 30— 
the doorstep of death. But today, this 
morning, when I passed the picture of 
Pére Leconte beneath the pendulum, 
it paused at 10. Ten!” 

He smiled with a kind of triumph 
and waited for me to say something. 
The word I said was “Astonishing.” 

“To be sure,” he said. ‘‘ Astonishing. 
But of course in no sense miraculous.” 

“Naturally not,” I said. 

We came just then into Fond Ver- 
rettes and the peasant women de- 
scended and took away their chickens, 
their turkeys and the pig. After that we 
had a lot of room in the truck. At Lere- 
bours, where I got down, I bought 
Father Fils-Aimé a cocktail of rum in 
a lumber-camp canteen, and we shook 
hands and parted. He said if ever he 


_ came to Port-au-Prince he would be 


pleased to take dinner with me. 

He never did. That was several 
months ago, and Father Fils-Aimé is, 
I hear, back in Belgium. Also, Father 
Leconte is once more serving the Gan- 
thier parish. I saw him the other day. 
He is quite well, with a good color. He 
said in Baltimore the doctors had dis- 
covered his kidneys were sound after 
all; it had not been necessary to oper- 
ate. His trouble was a tropical anemia, 
and they fed him vitamins for a while, 


then released him. THE END 
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If you’ve noticed a smile 
on the face-of-the-earth 
you'll know why when 
you see what Autumn 
does to Kentucky’s lakes 
— woods and mountains. 
A summer season . . 
perfectly balanced with 
sunshine and showers .. . 
is fast becoming the most 
colorful fall Kentucky has 
ever seen. Come along and 
enjoy it with us! 
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Write for. descriptive literature. 


KENTUCKY DEPT. OF CONSERVATION 
Division of Publicity, Frankfort, Ky. 


LEFT, PERFECT NEGLIGEE; RIGHT, BLANCHE LINGERIE; DAVID EVINS SHOES; CORO PEARLS 


WICKEDNESS AND BLACK LINGERIE were once synonymous. This is not so true today. The wearing of black 


nightgowns and underwear has been taken up by respectable women who like the allure it gives with just a hint of 
naughtiness. These women know that black is their best weapon and have created a real boom for black lingerie. 
Left is a full lace peignoir worn over a black slim satin slip. Right a lace gown with pleated chiffon skirt and lace insets. 
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CHARLES JAMES COAT AND HAT; JOHN RUBEL PIN; PHOTOGRAPHED AT FRENCH & CO., NEW YORK 


SOCIALITE Austine Cassini (Mrs. Wm. Randolph Hearst, Jr.), whose life is divided between embassy parties and writing a column for Wash- 
ingtonTimes-Herald, finds black looks well for varied occasions. She wears a silk satin coat dress with taffeta insets in a voluminous skirt. 


WOMEN IN BLACK 


Everyone looks wonderful in this cosmopolitan color 


by TONI ROBIN 


ACK is a paradox. The color of mourning, 

the color of religious dedication, the color 
of evil, obscurity and despair, the native hue of 
the blackguard, the black sheep and the black 
arts, it is also currently the most sophisticated 
and widely worn single color among well- 
dressed (and presumably nonevil) metropoli- 
tan women in America. This phenomenon, 
which has only come into being in the last 
quarter century, is both a tribute to the color 


itself and something of a giveaway on the true 
feelings of women who pride themselves on 
their good taste. The purely practical reasons 
for black’s popularity are obvious. Anyone, 
from slim young miss to bulging matron, looks 
more beautiful in black. It will silhouette the 
handsome outlines of a pretty girl, make men 
notice her skin tones and make them fulfill 
fashion’s highest aim by drawing their atten- 
tion, not to the wrappings but to the package 
inside. At the same time paradoxical black can 


convince an unshapely female that her mirror 
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is lying. Since black absorbs color, it leads the 
eye kindly away from any excessive spread and 
from curves that have become rolls. Then, too, 


black is economical, all-purpose and glamor- 


ous—an unbeatable combination. 

Yet black’s popularity rests on another and 
perhaps a more solid foundation—the funda- 
mental insecurity which large numbers of 
women have about their own good taste. Black 
was made acceptable in this country by the 
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TRIGERE DRESS; HAT AND JEWELRY; WEAR-RIGHT GLOVES; FRENCH & CO., FURNITURE 


WHAT A WOMAN WEARS is often less important than the relation of her clothes to a background. 
Draperies, wallpapers and furniture can make or break a pet ensemble. Women with style sense find 
that black helps them stand out rather than be in conflict with any setting. This two-piece dinner 
dress of a silk faille coat over a jersey jumper is not overshadowed by the 18th Century furniture. 





MME. PAULINE HAT; ESTHER DOROTHY SABLES; MILCH BAG; MONET JEWELRY 
BLACK as a choice for daytime wear has been high fashion in America oe within the last 25 years. 


At that, it needed promotion from the fashion magazines which had seen the chic women of Paris 
wearing it constantly. Designer Nettie Rosenstein has been an exponent of black clothes and is noted 
for her basic black dresses (like this fitted jersey) which are foils for jewels and other accessories. 
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high-fashion magazines; they draped their an- 
gular, haughty-faced models in Paris designs 
made in Paris black, and convinced their audi- 
ence of well-heeled women that black, when 
used in rich and interesting fabrics, was neither 
cheap nor dowdy. After considerable promo- 
tion, black caught on. Since then the fashion 
high command, whose rather commonplace job 
it is to sell dresses, naturally has attempted to 
popularize other new colors in the same way. 
But their success with black has never been 
duplicated. Black is now a classic, and the top 
fashion experts, who would like to believe that 
their wildest whims will be blindly followed by 
all women, must admit to themselves that 
clothes-conscious American women are a little 
frightened of fashion, of color and of boldness. 
They have clung to black for security, because 
they know they are “always all right in black” 
and because in the end they want clothes to 
make them feel both dressy and confident. 


Respectability and Evil 


Fashionable black had to be imported from 
Paris and boosted by the use of Paris ‘‘ name” 
designers because in this country it had long 
had twin associations of Sunday-go-to-meeting 
respectability and forbidden licentiousness. 
To this day, there are uncounted thousands of 
American women who look at black lingerie in 
astore window only with a horrified fascination. 
Yet in other times even black underwear has 
meant respectability and richness. Chaucer 
spoke disapprovingly of women in rich scarlet, 
yet noted that respectable housewives wore 
undergarments of ‘cole black sylke.” 

No one knows just why black should have 
caught on in France after World War I, before 
coming to this country. Probably the best guess 
is that thousands of young French war widows 
put it on out of custom and kept it on, in 
richer fabrics and more fashionable lines, when 
they found it made them attractive. Andit was 
the next World War that helped establish black 
in America, this time through the mass opinion 
of servicemen, who wanted their women to 
look a little more glamorous in wartime. 

Black is not only interesting to the fashion 
historian. It is known by the artist, who points 
out that it is not a color at all, but the total ab- 
sence of color; by the psychologist, who often 
believes that its connection with evil and im- 
morality lays bare a host of unhealthy neuroses 
about sex in the minds of American women; by 
jewelers, who have wisely used the trend to 
black to sell a whole new line of big, expensive 
jewelry; and by men, who know their women 
look better, either dressed up or practically un- 
dressed in black. 

Black’s popularity, however, does not depend 


on any of these opinions. It is and will remain 
an important part of the wardrobe of every 
smart city woman for simple reasons she under- 
stands well: it is versatile because it looks well 
at any tune of day; it is easy to. combine with 
accessories and colors, and therefore is change- 


able and economical; and, most important, it is 
a morale builder. In the final analysis, women 
like black for the simplest reason of all: black 
helps make you beautiful. 


(More text and pictures on following pages) 
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LEFT, BEN REIG; RIGHT, ADELE SIMPSON; FRANK BROS. AND DAVID EVINS SHOES ; KRAMER RHINESTONES 


SEXOLOGIST HAVELOCK ELLIS once wrote: “If English women had the sense to wear black as do their Spanish 
sisters, they would be even more attractive.” Mr. Ellis would not worry today. Women know that black evening clothes 
cut low to show gleaming shoulders and a hint of bosom are certain appeal. The gown, left, combines a rich black velvet 
shawl and bodice with a tiered wool ballet-length skirt. The crepe strapless gown, right, serves to enhance a good figure. 
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White tie tonight... 


47 . e 
Continental” accessories 


by Rumpp 








Gad Whdl tate filing 
accessories to impetcable 
evening attire than Rumpp’s 
Continental combination— wallet, 
letter case and key case. 
Superbly fashioned in richly 
textured ostrich with solid, 14 karat 

2 gold trim, Heavy gold corners for 
initials is final touch of elegance. 
Available in combination or 
seporately, in ostrich, pin seal or 
crocodile at various prices. In 

__ ostrich, as shown, Wallet, $45.00*. 

Letter Case, $47.00*. Key 
Case, $22.00*. Look for 
the Rumpp trademark in 


leading stores. 
*Plus Tax 
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MONTE SANO SUIT; SALLY VICTOR HAT; ESTHER DOROTHY FURS; FRAN? THERS SHOES 


THE BEAUTY OF BLACK is that it’s an all-day color. A black outfit 


may be put on in the morning and, with the addition of some furs or jewels, 


C. F. Rumpp & Sons 
Phila. 6, Pa. 


be acceptable after five. This broadcloth suit with a peplum jacket 
and side-tiered skirt has been dressed up with a seal collar and mufi. 
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FIRA BENENSON DRESS; JEWELRY BY LEO GLASS; ANDRE DAVID GLOVES; DAVID EVINS SHOES 
YOUNG FEMININITY AND BLACK are usually the antitheses ofeach 
other, but nowadays designers may make black dresses with the same 
feeling of sweetness that pastel bouffant organdies have. This cocktail 
dress is of heavy grosgrain with a low neck, puffed sleeves and full skirt. 
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New til Novi (amo 


with a Hollywood heritage 


Now you can have a genuine Bell & 
Howell movie camera .. . the kind 
that gives personal movies the Holly- 
wood touch . . . at a price far lower 
than you’d expect. It’s the new Filmo 
Companion . . . by the makers of 
Hollywood’s preferred professional 
equipment. 


Takes Superb Color Movies — Easily 


Bell & Howell’s high standards mean 
that with a Filmo you don’t take a 
chance—you take a top-quality 
movie! Simply drop in a spool of 
low-cost 8mm film, full color or 
black-and-white. No sprockets to 
thread, and the film gate opens and 
closes automatically. Then sight 
through the brilliant viewfinder, 
press a button, and what you see, 
you get! It’s as easy as that, with a 
Filmo. 


See Filmo Companion—and the 
many other lifetime-guaranteed 8mm 
and 16mm Filmo cameras and pro- 
jectors—at better photo shops now. 

*Plus Federal tax 
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FILMO SPORTSTER 
With F1.9 lens, this 


8mm spool-loading 
camera takes fine 
movies indoors or 
out, even when the 
light is weak. Four- 
operating speeds, in- 
cluding true slow mo- 
tion. Does animation 
tricks, too. 


FILMO AUTO-8 


Offers an exclusive 
combination of 8mm 

camera features in- 

cluding magazine- 

loading, Swifturn 

two-lens turret on 

which matched find- 

ers turn with lenses, 

five speeds including 

true slow motion, and provisions for 
animation tricks and self-filming. 


FREE BOOKLET, “How to Make 
Movies in Natural Color,”’ is yours for 
the asking. Write Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, 7191 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Washington, D. C., London. 
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RINGS 


Registered a 
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The ring to symbolize your love . . . the ring to reflect 
your heart's devotion is a genuine registered 
Keepsake Diamond Ring . . . the most treasured and 
traditional symbol of the engagement. Only one 
diamond in hundreds meets the exacting standards 
of excellence in color, cut and clarity which distinguish 
every Keepsake Diamond Ring. Identify Keepsake 

by the name in the ring, and the words “guaranteed 
registered perfect gem” on the tag . . . as illustrated. 
Let comparison prove that a Keepsake gives you 
higher quality and greater value than an ordinary 
ring of the same price. Better jewelers 

are authorized Keepsake Jewelers. 


Prices from $100 to $5000. 


PARADIS Ring (Platinum) 
$975 to 5000 

SHELBY Ring 175.00 

Wedding Ring 125.00 

Man's Diamond Ring 100.00 

Available at $75 to 250 to 

match all engagement rings 





Anywhere in the U.S.A., for 
the name of your local 
Keepsake Jeweler, call West- 
ern Union by number and ask 
for Operator 25. 











. HEATHER Ring 350.00 


Also $100 to 2475 and in 
platinum $300 to 3450 
Wedding Ring 12.50 


Look for the name “Keepsake” in the ring, and require 
the Keepsake Certificate of Guarantee and Registration. 


All rings illustrated available in white os well as natural gold. 
Rings enlarged to show detoils. Prices include Federal tox. 





120 E. Washington, Syracuse 2, New York 


Please send the useful 20-page book, “The Etiq of the Engag 

and Wedding” . @ complete guide to social correctness in planning 
the betrothal and wedding events . . . with illustrations and prices of 
Keepsake Rings and the name of the nearest Keepsake Jeweler. | enclose 
10c to cover mailing. 





Nome.. 
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KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, A. H. Pond Co., Inc. 














AGNES MALONE CORSET; PRESTIGE STOCKINGS; DAVID EVINS SHOES 
IN THE EARLY PART of this century, the reputation of delicate ladies 
would have been questioned had they worn tinted “unmentionables.” To- 
day, even black is no longer daring, but accepted as a practical, flattering 
color for lingerie. This corset is imported black lace over flesh-colored nylon. 


ANY WOMEN who wear black 
M dresses still refuse to wear black 
lingerie. In one sense this is silly, since 
black goes with black, and a single visi- 
ble pink shoulder strap can ruin the 
whole effect of an expensive black out- 
fit. But in another sense, this “ drawing 
the line” is understandable: black next 
to the skin has had racy connotations. 

Certainly there is something about 
black underwear. Every man and most 
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women realize that a bit of feminine 
skin, seen through transparent black, is 
considerably more attractive than it is 
when the clothing is of another color. 
This is true even when the underwear is 
well-designed, expensive and modest. 

Some of the most vocal 
this subject today are certain psychia- 
trists and psychoanalysts, who, tug- 
ging at their beards and waving their 
spectacles, break it down, like this: 


‘perts on 
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at Americas Most Complete Resort 


You'll cherish lifelong memories of the scenic beauty of Broadmoor and the 
Pikes Peak Rockies:.. You'll enjoy championship golf... swimming in heated 
mountain water, indoors or out ... ice skating and spectator skating events the 
year.around ... Riding on mountain trails ... Dining and Dancing to famous 
orchestras and a host of other activities. . . Too, little gems of extra service will 
bring you back on your anniversaries .. . ‘ 


RESERVATIONS REQUIRED Write for Brochure Box A 





CLAIRE MCCARDELL SLACKS; SAKS FIFTH AVENUE SUEDE BOOTS. 


ORDINARY “at home” casual clothes when made in black can become 
highly sophisticated and provocative. This two-piece ribbed knitted en- 
semble with its sweaterlike fit has a deep v neckline that is loosely clasped 
with gold hooks. For contrast it has a shiny satin midriff and large bow. 


Black has always been associated with 
the unknown, the forbidden, the fear- 
inducing. Through association of ideas, 
any object in black—in this case a 
girl—is “ veiled” and magical, desira- 
ble and forbidden. ‘‘Good” girls, there- 
fore, do not wear black. But to the poor 
confused males, “good” girls are sub- 
consciously less desirable than “bad” 
and therefore any woman who wears 
black eases the man’s conscience. Or, 


to put it right into the veiled and 
magical words of one New York psy- 
chologist: “‘ The fact that the male can 
get her to wear black relieves him of 
conflict (to some degree) with his own 
superego, and hence she becomes more 
desirable since less (unconsciously) 
threatening to his ego security.” There. 
Perhaps, after all, the layman’s explana- 
tion is more understandable: black 
underweér looks sexy. THE END 





...a CYMA, the tiny, 

exquisitely fashioned clock that 

makes such a good gift for your friends, 

or you yourself, Pamper your bedside with 
this beautiful timepiece of precision... 

its gently persuasive alarm makes it so very 
practical, too. Superb 7-jewel watch movement, 
luminous dial, one winding key for both 

time and alarm. Other CYMA clocks, too... 
for home, office, travel.. . by the craftsmen who 


make famous CYMA-TAVANNES watches. 
CYMA WATCH COMPANY « Fifth Ave., New York 


HOLIDAY / OCTOBER 


Above: $18.00 Fed. tax incl, 
In a variety of 
handsome finishes. 


CYMA 
the Gift: Clock 
























Rugged, he-man suede beauties... 
smart as next year’s convertible 


Yes, here’s a shoe that has everything! 
Dashing good looks . . . fine, soft leaher 
. « « the comfort and ease only U-Turn 
Flexibility can give. Put your feet in a pair 

- see what a pleasure they are to walk 
in... what a pleasure to wear. 












The Boris: Brown Bucko Calf 
$19.95. ($20.45 west of the 
Rockies). Subject to change. 
See Classified Directory for 
Dealer. Or order direct. Send 
for booklet ‘‘The Shoe of 
Tomorrow."’ Dept. HO. 








ALLEN EDMONDS 
Belgium, Wisconsin 
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Neighboring Canada 


by Josephine M. Opsahl 





The longest two-nation boundary line in the world separates the 
United States and its northern neighbor, Canada. It is marked by 
no fortifications or armed sentries. If you were planning a Cana- 
dian vacation, which city would you visit to see the following: 


(Match column I against column 2 and check your answers below) 





6s! 


ALL LEATHER CASES FOR MEN! 


— 
andl 
Pe anal 


= 








WRITE FOR WAME OF WEAREST S. DRESNER DEALER, DEPT. SOP 








1. 24” Coat Case 

2. 21” Week-End 

3. 18” Overnite 

4. 26” Three-Suiter 
5. 24” Two-Suiter 





6. 22” One-Suiter 
AI BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE 









1. The only walled city in North America A. Winnipeg 
. / 

2. The city known as “Queen of the Lakes”  B. Halifax 

3. Canada’s third largest city C. Windsor 

4. The city named in honor of a beloved “BD. Montreal 
English Queen 

5. This city is the neighbor of Detroit, EE. Arvida 
which is just across the river 

6. Canada’s capital F. Ottawa 


7. The city that was devastated in 1917, 
when a French steamer blew up with 
3000 tons of T.N.T. 


G. Vancouver 


8%. The industrial city known as “the Bir- HL. Quebec 
mingham of Canada” 
®. The Twin Cities of the North I. Hamilton 


10. The site of the world’s biggest indi- 
vidual aluminum plant 


J. Victoria 


Il. Canada’s fourth largest city, much like K. Toronto 


our own Western prairie cities 


12. This city is the world’s largest wheat 
port and is almost 300 miles nearer 
Europe than New York City is 


L. Port Arthur & 
Fort William 





ANSWERS 
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